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Summary  account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  feveral 
IJlands.^^laJfet.^'^Emtgrants  from  Great  BrU 
tain  and  Ireland^ — Predominant  character  of  the 
European  reJidents.''^reoles  or  Natives. — Effeii 
of  climate.— ^harader  of  the  Creole  Women  and 
Children.— Of  the  people  of  Colour^  and  their 
different  tribes  or  cajis. — Limitations  and  refiriC'^ 
tions  on  the  Mulattees  and  native  Blacks  of 
free  condition. — Their  character  at  lengthy  con-* 
eluding  with  an  Ode  to  the  S^ble  Venus. 

HE  prefent  ftate  of  the  population  in  the  CHAP. 
Britifli  Weft  Indies  appears,  on  a  fummary  of  the       I. 
feveral  accounts  given  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  to  be  as  foUows,  viz. 
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Whites. 

Blackf. 

Jamaica     - 

30,000 

— 

250,000 

Barbadoes     -    - 

16,167 

— 

62,115- 

Grenada      -    ,  - 

1,000 

— 

23,926 

St.  Vincent    -    - 

1,450 

— 

11,853 

Dominica    - 

1,236 

— 

14,967 

Antigua    -    -    - 

2,590 

^ 

37,808 

Montferat    -     - 

1,300 

— 

10,000 

Nevis      .     -     - 

I, OOP 

— 

8,420 

St.  Chriftopher's 

1,900 

^ — 

20,435 

Virgin  Ifles  .  -    - 

.   i,aoo 

— 

9,000 

Bahamas     - 

2,000 

— 

2,241 

Bermudas    -     - 

5,46a 

*— 

4,9^9 

Total    .  •  . 

65*305 

— 

455*684 

There  is  likewife,  in  each  of  the  Iflands,  a 
confiderable  number  of  perfons,  of  mixed  blood, 
and  Native  Blacks,  of  free  condition.  In  Jamaica 
they  are  reckoned,  as  we  have  Ihewn,  at  10,000 ; 
and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  they  do  not  fall  (hort 
of  the  fame  number  in  all  the  other  Iflands  col- 
leftively  taken.  The  whole  inhabitants  therefore 
may  properly  be  divided  into  four  great  claflfes.— • 
I .  European  Whites ;  2.  Creole  or  Native  Whites  ; 
3.  Creoles  of  mixed  blood,  and  free  Native 
Blacks  ;  4.  Negroes  in  a  flate  of  flavery.  I  (hall 
treat  of  each  tlals  feparately  j  premifing,  however, 
that  there  are  perfons  not  comprehended  in  either 
clafs;  fuch  as  emigrants  from  North  America, 
and  a  confiderable  body  of  Jews.  In  Jamaica, 
the  latter  enjoy  almoft  every  privilege  poffeflfed  by 
the  Chriftian  Whites,  excepting  only  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections,  of  being  returned  to  ferve  in 
the  aflembly^  and  of  holding  any  office  of  ma- 
giftracy  ;  but  they  have  the  liberty  of  purchafing 
and  holding  lands,  as  freely  as  any  other  people ; 
and  they  are  likewife  allowed  the  public  exercife 

of 
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6?  their  religion;  for  which  purpofe  they  have  cHAf. 
erefted  two  or  more  fynagogues ;  and  I  have  not  I* 
heard  that  Jamaica  has  had  any  reafon  to  repent 
of  her  liberality  towards  them.  As,  however, 
they  ditfer  but  little  ill  manners  and  cuftoms  from 
the  reft  of  their  nation  which  are  difperfed  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  I  (hall  pafs  them  by, 
without  further  detail.  The  other  White  In* 
habitants,  not  comprehended  in  this  enumeration, 
ire  too  few  to  merit  particular  notice  *. 

It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  moft  of  the 
natives  of  Europe  who  emigrate  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, remove  thither  in  the  hopes  of  receiving 
greater  encouragement  to  their  abilities  and  induf- 
try  than  has  offered  at  home.  Yet  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  major,  or  even  any  confiderable 
part  of  them,  are  defperate  and  needy  adventurers, 
who  feek  refuge  from  a  prifon,  or  expatriate 
themfelves  in  the  fond  idea  of  living  luxurioufly 
without  labour.  Thefe  Iflands  give  but  little 
countenance  to  idlenef**,  nor  offer  any  afylum  to 

*  The  following  account  of  the  White  Inhabitants,  Free- 
Megproesy  and  SlaYt8»  in  the  French  Weft  Indies,  may  fcrve  to 
gratify  curioiity.  It  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  Monf. 
Ncckar ;  but  1  have  reafbn  to  think  that  the  Negro  Slaves  are 
pearly  doubled  in  the  French  Iflands  fince  this  account  was 
taken* 


Whito.        Free  Blacks.  «rc. 

SUvw. 

St.  Domingo,  in  1779 

32,650  —      7,055   — 

249,098 

Martinico,  in  1776    - 

11,619  —      2,892   — 

71,268 

Guadaloupe,,in  1779  - 

13,261   —      1,382   — 

85*327 

St.  Lucia,  in  1776    - 

^>397  ~     J>P5o  — 

.^0,7  5  z 

Tobago,  fuppofed  to! 

be   nearly  the  fame  > 

"    hS97  —    »>o5o  — 

10,752 

as  St.  Lucia      •      J 

[ 

Cayenne,  in  1780     - 

i>558 — 

10*539 

63,682  —  13^29  — 

437»73<5 

vagabonds 
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BOOK  vagabonds  and  fugitives;  Many  of  the  Britiih  ^ 
IV.  Colonies  were  originally  eompofed  of  men  who 
fought,  in  the  wilderneffes  of  the  New  World, 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  thofe  natural  or  fup- 
pofed  rights  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the 
hand  of  violence  and  oppreflion  in  their  native 
country^  I  extend  this  defcriptipn  to  perfons  of 
oppofite  political  fentiments  and  connections,  to 
loyalifts  as  well  as  republicans;  for  it  i$  to  be 
hoped  that  fome  of  each  party  were  men  whofc 
principles  were  honeft,  though  their  qonduQ: 
might  have  been  wrong.  The  advocates  of  loy-» 
alty  fought  refuge  chiefly  in  Barbs^does,  and  niany 
of  the  adherents  of  Cromwell,  after  the  reftora* 
tion  of  Charles  IJ.  found  protedion  in  Janiaica  *, 
At  prefi^nt,  an^ong  the  numbers  whom  accident 
or  choice  condufts  to  the  Britiih  Weft  Indies,  the 
juniors  in  the  learned  profeflions  of  law,  phyfic 
and  divinity,  conftitute  no  inconfiderable  body. 
Thefe  men  onght  to  bp,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
really  are,  perlons  of  edi^catipn  and  niorals.  F^w 
places  aflFord  greater  encouragement  to  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  thefe  employments ;  and,  as  ability 
is  foftered  and-  called  forth  by  exercife,  no  part  of 
the  Britifli  dominions  has,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
duced abler  men  in  either  (in  proportion  to  their 
number)  than  thefe  iflands.  Local  prejudice,  and 
bigotry  towards  great  names,  may  perhaps  incline 
fome  perfons  to  difpute  this  jiflTertion ;  but,  pre- 
judice  and  bigotry  apart,  it  will  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve,  that  Nature  has  distributed  the  gifts  of  ge- 
nius more  equally  and  generally  than  is  commonly 
imagined.    It  is  cultivation  and  favpr  that  ripen 

*  Among  thefe  was  Thomas  Scott  (fon  of  the  pcrfon  of 
that  name  who  fat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles 
I.)  from  whofe  daughter  was  defcended  the  late  Alderman 
Bfckford  of  FonthiU,  and  by  the  mother's  fide  the  prcfcnt 
^^tI  of  Efiingham. 

and 
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and  bring  them  to  perfe£kion.  The  Britifli Kavy  CHAP, 
and  Army  likewife  contribute  cbnfiderably  to  the  ^  _J* 
augmentation  of  the  White  Iifliabitants.  Indivi*  ^ 
duals  in  both  thefe  profeflions,  either  from  the 
inducement  of  agreeable  connexions,  which  it 
would  be  ftrange  if  many  of  them  did  not  form, 
in  a  long  refidence  in  thefe  countries,  or  capti- 
vated by  the  new  profpe£t$  which  open  to  theit 
contemplation,  very  frequently  quit  the  bufinefs 
of  arms,  and  the  dangers  of  a  tempeftuous  ele- 
ment, and  become  peaceful  citizens  and  induftri- 
ous  planters.  Next  to  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  faftors, 
ftore-kcepers,  book-keepers,  and  clerks ;  who  are 
followed  by  tradefmen  and  artificers  of  various 
kinds,  fuch  as  millwrights,  carpenters,  mafons, 
copperfmiths,  and  others  ;  moft  of  whom,  either 
through  accident  or  neceflity,  after  forae  years 
refidence,  become  adventurers  in  the  foil.  Then 
come  the  hufbandmen,  or  cultivators  of  the  land, 
profelfedly  fuch ;  who  are  commonly  diftinguifhcd 
by  the  appellation  of  managers,  overfeers,  and 
plantation  book-keepers ;  and  they  conftitute  a 
numerous  body  of  people,  compofed  of  men 
of  all  countries  and  charaftersj  for,  unfortu- 
nately,  every  enterprifing  genius,  who  has  either 
learnt  no  particular  trade,  or  has  been  brought  up 
to  one  which  is  ufelefs  in  thefe  regions,  fancies 
himfelf  capable  of  fpeedily  acquiring  all  the  vari- 
ous knowledge  of  the  fugar  planter,  and  the  right 
management  and  government  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, the  Negroes ;  though  in  truth  a  more 
weighty  charge  in  itfelf,  and  more  important  in 
ils  confequences,  can  fc^ircely  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man. 

I  have,  in  a  former  place,  afligned  the  caufes 
to  which  It  is  partly  afcribable  that  emigrants  from 
various  parts  of  the  mother  country,  fucceflively 

conftitute 
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B  O  O  E  conftitute  the  bulk  of  the  fiigar  colonifts;  of 
IV.  whom  it  is  certain  that  the  major  part  retain,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
life  in  which  they  were  educated.  Yet  there  arc 
authors  who  affed  to  defcribe  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  Weft  Indies,  as  a  herd  of  criminals  and 
convids ;  ^d  cite  the  ftale  crimes  and  violences 
of  lawlefs  meU)  a  century  ago,  when  thefe  iflands 
were  the  rendezvous  of  pirates  and  buccaniers,  as 
a  juft  teprefentation  of  the  reigning  colonial  ha^ 
bits,  manners,  and  difpofitions  ! 

Calumnies  fo  grofs,  defeat  themfelves  by  their 
abfurdity ; — ^but  although  it  is  in  the  higheft  de*. 
gree  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  a  vovage  acrofs 
the  Atlantic  creates  any  fudden  or  radical  change 
in  the  human  mind,  yet,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  juft  obferved  concerning  local  manners 
and  habits  in  the  different  claffes  of  European  fet- 
tiers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  prevails  be*, 
fides,  fomething  of  a  marked  and  predominant 
charader  common  to  all  the  White  refidents. 

Of  this  charafter  it  appears  to  me  that  the  lead- 
ing feature  is  an  independent  fpirit,  and  a  difplay 
of  confcious  equality,  throughout  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  The  pooreft  White  perfon  feems  to 
confider  himfelf  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  richeft, 
and,  emboldened  by  this  idea,  approaches  his  em- 
ployer with  extended  hand,  and  a  freedom,  which, 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  feldom  difplayed 
by  men  in  the  lower  orders  of  life  towards  their 
fuperiors.  It  is  not  diflS^cuIt  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  principle.  It  arifes,  without  doubt,  from  the 
pre-eminence  and  diftindion  which  are  neceffarily 
attached  even  to  the  complexion  of  a  White  Man, 
in  a  country  where  the  complexion,  generally 
fpeaking,  diftinguiflies  freedom  from  flavcry.  Of 
the  two  great  claffes  of  people  in  moft  of  thefe 
polonies,  the  Blacks  outnumber  the  Whites  in  the 

propo^tio^ 
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proportion  of  fcven  to  one.  As  a  fenfe  of  com-  CHAP, 
mon  fafety  therefore  unites  the  latter  in  clofer  ties  I- 
than  are  neceflary  among  men  who  are  differently 
fituated,  fo  the  fame  circumftance  neceflarily  gives 
birth  among  them  to  reciprocal  dependance  and 
refpeO:.  Other  caufes  contribute  to  the  fame  end. 
,  **  Where  flayery'*  (fays  a  great  writer)  "  is  efta- 
*'  bliflied  in  any  part  of  the  world,  thofe  who  are 
**  free,  are  by  ffir  the  moft  proud  and  jealous  of 
*'  their  freedom.  Freiedom  is  to  them  not  only  an 
**  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege, 
^  *'  Not  feeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
^'  where  it  is  a  common  blefling,  may  be  united 
**  with  much  abjeft  toil,  with  great  mifcry,  with 
*'  all  the  exterior  of  fervitude,  liberty  looks  among 
*'  them  like  fotoething  that  is  more  noble  and  li- 
**  beral.  Thus  the  people  of  the  Southern  Colo- 
"  nies  (of  America)  are  much  moreftrongly,  and 
"  with  a  higher  and  more  ftubborn  fpirit,  attached 
*'  to  liberty,  than  thofe  to  the  Northward.  Such 
*'  were  all  the  ancient  commonwerilths  ;  fuch  were 
*^  our  Gothic  anccftors  ;  fuch  in  our  days  are  the 
**  Poles;  and  fuch  will  be  all  maflers  of  flaves, 
*'.  who  are  not  flaves  themfelves  *." 

Poffibly  too,  the  climate  itfelf,  by  increafmg 
fenfibihty,  contributes  to  create  an  impatience  of 
fubordinatibn.  .  But,  whatever  may";  be  the  caufe 
of  this  conlcioufnefs  'of  lelf-importance  in  the 
Weft  Indian  charader,-  the  confequences  refulting 
from  it  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  If  it  fome- 
times  produces  an  oftentatious  pride,  ?.ndz  ridicu* 
lous  affcdlation  of  fplendour,  it  more  frequently 
awakens  the  laudable  propenfities  of  our  nature^ 
—franknefs,  fociability, '  benevolence,  and  genero-. 
fity.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  the  virtue  of  hof- 
pitality  more   generally   prevalent,    than  in   the 

♦  Bur]iie's  Speech  in  Parliament,  22d^9f  March,  1775. 

Britifh 
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BOOK  Britifli  Sugar  Iflands.  The  ^^tcs  of  the  planter 
IV.  are  always  open  to  the  reception  of  his  gucft?. — 
To  be  a  ftranger  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  introduc- 
tion. This  fpecies  of  hofpitality  is  indeed  carried 
fo  far,  that,  as  Mr.  Long  has  remarked,  there  is 
npt  one  tolerable  inn  throughout  all  the  Weft 
Indies  *. 

To  the  fame  caufe  may  perhaps  be  afcribed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  eagernefs  for  litigation  and 
juridical  controverfy,  which  fo  remarkably  predo- 
minates in  moft  of  thefe  Iflands.  From  this  un- 
fortunate paflion,  ruinous  as  it  frequently  proves 
to  individuals,  this  advantage  however  refults  to 
the  community  at  large  j  that  the  lower  orders  of 

*  There  are  fomc  pcculiaritiet  in  the  habits  of  h'fc  of  the 
White  Inhabitants  tvhich  cannot  fail  to  catch*  the  eye  of  an 
European  newly  arrivc4  i  one  p£  which  is  the  contrafl  l^etween 
the  general  plenty  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  (at  lead  in 
Jamaica)  and  the  meannefs  of  their  houfes  and  apartn^ents ; 
it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  at  the  country  habita- 
tions of  the  planters,  a  fplendid  fideboard  loaded  with  platCi 
and  the  phoiceft  wines,  a  table  covered  with  the  fineft  daroafk, 
and  a  dinner  of  perhaps  fixteen  or  twenty  covers  j  apd  all  this, 
in  a  hovel  not  fupeVior  to  an  Engli/h  bam.  A  ftranger  cannot 
fail  alfo  to  obferve  a  il range  incongruity  and  incenfiftency  be- 
t>veen  the  great  tjumbcr  of  Negro  domcftics,  and  their  appear- 
ance and  apparel*  The  butler  (and  he  but  feldom)  is  the  only 
attendant  that  is  allowed  the  luxury  of  fhoes  and  (lockings. 
All  the  others,  and  there  is  commonly  one  to  each  gueft,  wait 
at  table  in  hare-foo^cd  majefty ;  fome  of  them  perhaps  hajf 
naked.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  Englirti 
in  the  Weft  Indies  (in  Jamaica  efpeci^lly)  is  the  number  of 
nautical  expre/Qons  in  their  convcrfation*  Thus  they  fay, 
band  fuch  a  things  inftead  of  bring  or  give  it.  A  plantation 
well  ftockcd  with  Negroes,  is  faid  to  be  well  handed  :  an  office 
or  employment  is  called  a  birth  ;  the  kitchen  is  denominated 
the  cook-room;  a  warehoufe  is  called  dijlore^  or  Jlore-room  :  a 
fopha  is  called  a  cot ;  a  waiftcoat  is  termed  a  jacket ;  and  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  they  fay  to  windward  and 
leeward.  This  language  has  probably  prevailed  fincc  the  days 
pf  the  buccaniers. 

men, 
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men,  from  their  frequent  attendance  on  the  courts  CHAP, 
of  law,   acquire  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  a      J. 
^learnefs  and  precifion  of  reafoning,  which   ari5' 
not  generally  to  be  found  in  men  of  the  fame  rank 
in  England.     Thus  the  petty  juries  in  the  Weft 
Indies  are  commonly  far  more  intelligent  and  rpT 
fpeftable  than  thofe  in  Great  Britain.     Every  can- 
did perfon,  who  has  attended  the  courts  of  crimir 
nal  jurifdidion  in  both  countries,  muft  confirm 
this  obfervation. 

But,  it  is  to  the  Creoles  or  Natives,  that  we 
xnuft  look  for  the  original  or  peculiar  caft  of  cha-r 
rafter  impreffed  by  the  climate,  if  indeed  the 
influence  of  climate  be  fuch  as  many  writers 
imagine.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  difplays  itfelf  more 
ftrongly  on  the  perfons  of  the  Natives,  than  on 
their  manners,  or  on  the  faculties  of  their  minds. 
They  are  obvioufly  a  taller  racp,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  Europeans ;  but  I  think  in  geperal  not 
proportion<|bly  robuft,  I  have  known  feveral  who 
were  full  fix  feet  four  inches  in  height ;  but  they 
wanted  bulk,  to  meet  our  idea§  of  mafculine 
beauty.  All  of  then^,  however,  are  diftinguiftied 
for  the  freedom  and  fupplenefs  of  their  joints ; 
which  enable  them  to  move  with  great  eafe  and 
?md  agility,  as  well  as  gracefulnefs,  in  dancing. 
Fronj  the  fame  caufe  they  excel  in  penmanfhip, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  fmall  fword.  It  has  been  truly 
pbferved,  that  the  eft'eft  of  climate  is  likewife  ob- 
vious in  the  ftrufture  of  the  eye,  the  focket  being 
confiderably  deeper  than  among  the  natives  of 
Europe.  By  this  conformation,  they  are  guarded 
from  thofe  ill  eflefts  which  an  almoft  continual 
ftrong  glare  of  fun-fliine  might  btherwife  produce  j 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  their  fkin 
feels  confiderabJy  colder  than  that  of  a  European ; 
a  proof,  I  think,  that  nature  has  contrived  fome 
peculiar  means  of  proteding  them  from  the  heat, 

which 
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BOOK  which  (he  has  denied  to  the  nations  of  temperatd 
ly*      regions,    as  unneceflary.     Accordingly,    though 
'""""'^  their  mode  of  living  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  that 
of  the  European  rcfidents,  they  are  rarely  obnoxi- 
ous to   thofe  inflammatory  diforders  which  fre* 
quently  prove  fatal  to  the  latter. 

The  ladies  of  thefe  Iflands  have  indeed  greater 
caufe  to  boaft  of  this  fortunate  exemption,  than 
the  men ;  a  pre-eminence  undoubtedly  acquired 
by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of  their  lives,  and 
by  an  habitual  temperance  and  felf-denial.  Ex^ 
cept  the  exercife  of  dancing,  in  which  they  de* 
light  and  excel,  they  have  no  amufement  or  avo- 
cation  to  impel  them  to  much  exertion  of  either 
body  ox  mind.  Thofe  midnight  affemblies  and 
gambling  conventions,  wherein  health,  fortune, 
and  beauty,  are  fo  frequently  facrificed  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  are  here  happily  unknown.  In  their 
diet,  the  Creole  women  are,  I  think,  abftemious 
even  to  a  fault.  Simple  water,  or  lemonade,  is 
the  ftrongeft  beverage  in  which  they  indulge ; 
and  ^  vegetable  mefs  at  noop,  feafoned  with  cay- 
enne pepper,  conftitutes  their  principal  jepaft. 
The  effedk  of  this  mode  of  life,  in  a  hot  and  opr 
preffive  atmofphere,  is  a  lax  fibre,  and  a  com- 
plexion in  which  the  lily  predominates  rather  than 
the  rofe.  To  a  ftranger  newly  arrived,  the  ladies 
appear  as  juft  rifen  from  the  bed  of  ficknefs. — - 
Their  voice  is  foft  and  fpiritlefs,  aftd  every  ftep 
betrays  languor  and  laflitude.  With  the  fineft 
perfons,  they  certainly  want  that  glow  of  health 
in  the  countenance,  that  delicious  crirafon  f  lumen 
purpureum  jtiventi)  which,  in  colder  countries, 
enlivens  the  coarfeft  fet  of  features,  and  renders 
a  beautiful  one  irrefiftible. 

Youth's  oncnt  bloom,  the  blufh  of  chaftc  defirei^ 
The  fprightly  converfc,  and  the  fmilc  divine, 
(Love's  gentler  train)  to  milder  climes  retire. 
And  full  in  Albion's  matchlcfs  daughters  fhiiie. 

In 
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In  one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty,  how-  CH  AP, 
ever,  few  ladies  furpafs  the  Creoles ;  for  they  I. 
have,  in  general,  the  fined  eyes  in  the  world ; 
large,  languifhing,  and  expreffive  ;  fometimes 
beaming  with  animation,  and  fometimes  melting 
with  tendernefs ;  a  fure  index  to  that  native  good- 
nefs  of  heart  and  gentlenefs  of  -difpofition  for 
which  they  are  eminently  and  defervedly  applaud- 
ed, and  to  which,  combined  with  their  fyftem  of 
life  and  manners  (fequeftered,  dom^ftic,  and  un- 
obtrufive)  it  is  doubtlefs  owing,  that  no  women 
on  earth  make  better  wives,  or  better  mothers  *. 

Perhaps,  the  circumftance  moft  diftinguifliable 
in  the  charafter  of  the  Natives  to  which  the  cli- 
mate feems  to  contribute,  is  the  early  difplay  of 
the  mental  powers  in  young  children;  whofe 
quick  perception,  and  rapid  advances  in  know- 
ledge, exceed  thofe  of  European  infants  of  the 
fame  age,  in  a  degree  that  is  petfeftly  unaccount- 
able and  aftonifliing.  This  circumftance  is  indeed 
too  ftriking  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  any  one 
writer  who  has  vifited  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and'  the  fa6l  being  too  well  eftablifhed  to  be 
denied,  the  philofophers  of  Europe  have  confoled 
themfelves  with  an  idea  that,  as  the  genius  of  the 
young  Weft  Indians  attains  fooner  to  maturity,  it 
declines  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Europeans. 
Nature  is  fuppofed  to  aft  in  this  cafe  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  her  operations  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, where  the  trees  that  come  fooneft  to  perfec- 
tion, are  at  the  fame  time  lefs  firm  and  durable 
than  thofe  which  require  more  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  growth.     It  is  indeed  certain,  that 

*  The  Creole  ladies  arc  noted  for  very  fine  teeth,  which 
they  prefcrvc  and  keep  beautifully  white  by  a  conitant  ufe  of^ 
the  juice  of  a  withe  called  the  Chewftick  ;  a  fpecies  of  rhani' 
nuj.     It  18  cut  into  fniall  piecesi  and  ufed  afi  a  tooth-bruih* 
The  juice  is  a  (Irong  bitter,  and  ^  powerful  determent. 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  fubfequent  acquirements  of  the  mind  in  the 
rv.  Natives,  do  not  always  keep  pace  with  its  early 
progrefs  ;  but  the  chief  caufe  (as  UUoa  hath  ob- 
ferved)  of  the  (hort  duration  of  fuch  promifmg 
beginnings,  feents  to  be  the  want  of  proper  ob- 
jefts  for  exercifmg  the  faculties.  The  propenfity 
alfo,  which  the  climate  undoubtedly  encourages, 
to  early  and  habitual  licentioufnefs,  induces  a  turn 
of  mind  and  difpofition  unfriendly  to  mental  im- 
provement. Among  fuch  of  the  Natives  as  have 
happily  cfcaped  the  contagion  and  enervating  ef- 
fefts  of  youthful  exceffes,  men  are  found  of  ca- 
pacities as  (Irong  and  permanent,  as  among  any 
people  whatever. 

As  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  the  Cre6les  in 
general  poffefs  lefs  capacity  and  liability  of  mind 
that!  the  natives  of  Europe,  much  lefs  can  I  allow 
that  they  fall  fliort  of  them  in  thofe  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  render  man  a  bleiling  to  all  around 
Tiim.  Generofity  to  each  other,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  companion  and  kindnefs  towards  their  in- 
feriors and  dependents,  diftinguifli  the  Creoles  in 
a  very  honourable  manner  *.  If  they  are  proud, 
their  pride  is  allied  to  no  meannefs.  Inftruded 
from  their  infancy  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion 
of  their  own  confequence,  they  are  cautious  of 
doing  any  aft  which  may  leffen  the  confcioufnefs 
of  their  proper  dignity.  From  the  fame  caufe 
they  fcorn  every  Ipecics  of  concealment.  They 
have  a  franknefs  of  difpofition  beyond  any  people 
on  earth.  Their  confidence  is  unlimited  and  en- 
tire. Superior  to  falfehood  themfelves,  they  fuf- 
peft  it  not  in  others. 

"  •Adventurers  from  Europe  are  univcrfally  more  cruel 
**  and  mdrofe  towards  the  Slaves  than  the  Creoles  or  Native 
•*  Weft  Indians." 

Ramfay,  Eflay  on  the  Treatment  and  Converiipn  of 
thcSIavesi  &c. 

How 
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How  far  this  noblenefs  of  difpofition  may  be  CHAP, 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  a  genial  climate,  and  !• 
how  far  to  education  and  example,  I  prefume  not 
to  difcriminate.  The  effeds  of  heat  on  the  body 
are  fufficidntly  vifible  ;  but  perhaps  Philofophers 
have  relied  too  much  on  a  fuppofed  fympathy  be* 
tween  the  body  and  mind.  "  The  natives  or  hot 
**  climates  (fays  one  writer^  are  llothful  and  timid;" 
but  timidity  is  by  no  means  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  indolence.  The  mind  may  require 
great  force  to  roufe  it  to  due  exertion  ;  but,  being 
properly  urged  may  difplay  qualities  very  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  a  timid  difpofition.  At  leaft,  t;midity 
conflitutes  no  part  of  the  charader  of  the  Natives 
of  the  Britifh  Wefl  Indies.  Indolence,  I  will  ad- 
mit, is  too  predominant  among  them ;  but  that 
they  are  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  no  man,  who 
has  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  them,  will  allow 
for  a  moment.  Even  the  indolence  of  which 
they  are  accufed,  is  rather  an  averfion  to  ferious 
thought  and  deep  refledion,  than  a  flothfulnefs 
and  fluggifhnefs  of  nature.  Both  fexes,  when  the 
fprings  of  the  mind  are  once  fet  in  motion,  are 
remarkable  for  a  warm  imagination  and  a  high 
flow  of  fpirics.  There  feems  indeed  univerfally 
to  reign  among  them  a  promptitude  for  pleafure. 
This  effed  has  been  afcribed,  and  perhaps  juftly, 
to  the  levity  of  the  atmofphere  *.  To  the  fame 
caufe  is  commonly  imputed  the  propenfity  obferva- 
ble  in  mofl  of  the  Well  Indians  to  indulge  extra- 
vagant ideas  of  their  riches ;  to  view  their  cir- 
cumflances  through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  to 
feafl  their  fancies  on  what  another  year  will  effeft. 
This  anticipation  of  imaginary  wealth  is  fo  preva- 
lent as  to  become  juftly  ridiculous  j  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  a  propenfity  that  exifls  inde- 

^  Mofely  on  the  Qimate  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

pendent 
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j6  history  of  the 

B  0.0  K  pendent  of  the  climate  and  atmofphere,  and  that 
IV.     it  arifes  principally  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of 

'^•-'^•^^  the  Weft  Indian  Planters  as  land-holders.  Not 
having,  like  the  proprietors  of  landed  cftates  in 
Great  Britain,  frequent  opportunities  of  letting 
their  plantations  to  fubftantial.  tenants,  they  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  compelled  to  become  practical 
farmers  on  their  own  lands,  of  which  the  returns 
are,  in  the  higheft  degree,  fluftuating  and  uncer- 
tain. Under  thefe  circumftances  a  Weft  Indian 
property  is  a  fpecies  of  lottery.  As  fuch,  it  gives 
birth  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprife,  and 
awakens  extravagant  hopes  and  expedations ;— • 
too  frequently  terminating  in  perplexity  and  dif* 
appointment. 

Such  are  the  few  obfervations  which  I  have 
noted  concerning  the  charader,  difpofition,  and 
manners  of  the  White  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands ; 
I  proceed  now, to  perfons  of  mixed  blc)od  (ufually 
termed  People  of  Colour  J  and  Native  Blacks  of 
free  condition.  Of  the  former,  all  the  diflferent 
claifes,  or  varieties,  are  not  eafily  difcriminated. 
In  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Samboes^  Mulaitoes^  ^ua^ 
droonsj  and  Mejiizos  *  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  from 
whom  thefe  appellations  are  borrowed,  have 
many  other  and  much  nicer  diftinftions,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Don  Anthonio 
De  UUoa,  in  his  defcription  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthagena : 

*  A  Sambo  h  the  ofTspring  of  a  Black  Woman  by  a  Mu- 
latto Man,  or  vice  vcr/a. 

Mulatto     —        of  a  Black  Woman  by  a  White  Man. 

^adroon       -i-    of  a  Mulatto  Woman  by  a  White  Man. 

Mefii%e  or  Muftee  of  a  Quadroon  Woman  by  a  White  Man. 

The  offspring  of  a  Meftize  by  a  White  Man  are  white  \xf 
law.  A  Meftize  therefore  In  our  illands  isy  I  fuppofcy  the 
^mntiron  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  Among 
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••  Among  the  tribes  which  are  derived  from  CHAP, 
an  intermixture  of  the  Whites  with  the  Negroes,  X. 
the  firft  are  the  Mulattos ;  next  to  thefe  are  the  ' 
Tercerons^  produced  from  a  White  and  a  Mulat- 
to, with  fome  approximation  to  the  former,  but 
not  fo  near  as  to  obliterate  their  origin.  After 
thefe  follow  the  ^arterons^  proceeding  from  a 
White  and  a  Terceron.  The  laft  are  the  ^inte* 
rons^  who  owe  their  origin  to  a  White  and  C^ar« 
teron.  This  is  the  laft  gradation,  there  being  no 
vifible  difference  between  them  and  the  Whites, 
either  in  colour  or  features  ;  nay,  they  are  often 
fairer  than  the  Spaniards*  The  children  of  a 
White  and  Quinteron  confider  themfelves  as  free 
from  all  taint  of  the  Negroe  race.  Every  perfon 
is  fo  jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or  caft, 
that  if,  through  inadvertence,  you  call  them  by 
a  degree  lower  than  what  they  aftually  are,  they 
are  highly  offended.  Before  they  attain  the  clafs 
of  the  ^inieronsy  there  are  feveral  intervening 
circumftiances  which  throw  them  back ;  for-  be- 
tween the  Mulatto  and  the  Negro,  there  is  an  in- 
termediate race,  which  they  call  Sambos^  owing 
their  origin  to  a  mixture  between  one  of  thefe 
with  an  Indian,  or  among  themfelves.  Betwixt 
the  Tercerones  and  Mulattoes,  the  Quarterones 
and  the  Tercerones,  &c.  are  thofe  called  Tente  en 
el  Ayre^  Sufpended  in  the  air  ;  becaufe  they  nei- 
ther advance  nor  recede.  Children  whole  pa- 
rents are  a  Quarteron  or  Quinteron,  and  a  Mu- 
latto or  Terceron,  are  Salto  altras  retrogrades ; 
becaufe,  inftead  of  advancing  towards  being 
Whites,  they  have  gone  backwards  towards  the 
Negro  race.  The  children  between  a  Negro  and 
a  (^interon,  are  called  Sambos  de  Negroe,  de 
Miuatto,  de  Terceron,  &c.** 

In  Jamaica,  and  I  believe  in  the  reft  of  our  Su- 
gar Iliands,  the  defcendants  of  Negroes  by  White 
Vol-.  £!•  B  people. 
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BOOK  people^  entitled  by  birth  to  all  the  rights  and  li- 
IV-      berties  of  White  fubjeas  in  the  full  extent,  are 

^"^^^r**^  fuch  as  are  above  three  fteps  removed  in  Uneal 
digreflion  froiii  the  Negto  venter.  All  below 
this,  whether  called  in  common  parlance  Mef- 
tizes,  Quadrons,  or  Mulattoes,  are  deemed  by 
law  MulMtoeSi 

Anciently  there  was  a  diftinflioti  in  Jamaica 
between  fudh  of  thofe  people  as  were  born  of 
freed  mothers  (the  tnaxim  of  the  civil  law,  partus 
fequitiir  ventrenij  prevailing  in  all  our  colonies) 
and  fuch  as  had  been  immediately  releafed  from 
flavery  by  deed  or  will  of  their  owners.  While 
the  fbrmer  were  allowed  a  trial  by  jury  in  crimi- 
nal cafes,  the  latter  were  tried  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  common  flaves,  by  two  juftices  and  three 
freeholders.  Neither  were  the  latter  admitted  as 
evidences  agairtft  free  born  perfons  until  the  year 
1748,  when  an  aft  was  palTed  in  their  favour, 
putting  both  claffes  on  the  fame  footing. 

In  all  other  refpefts,  the  legal  capacities  which 
they  poffefTed,  were  very  imperfeftly  defined: 
The  Mulattoes  were  allowed  no  other  privilege 
than  the  freed  Negroes,  concerning  whom  (few 
of  them  being  baptized,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fenuble 
of  the  natute  of  an  oath)  the  courts  of  law  inter- 
preted the  aft  of  manuitiiffion  by  the  owner,  as 
nothing  more  than  an  abandonment  or  releafe  of 
his  own  proper  authority  over  the  perfon  of  the 
Have,  which  did  not,  and  could  not,  convey  to 
the  objeft  of  his  boiinty,  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  a  natural  bom  fubjeft;  and  the  fame 
principle  was  applied  to  the  iffue  of  freed  mothers, 
^  until  after  the  third  generation  from  the  Negro 
anceftor. 

The  principal  incapacities  to  which  thefe  pe<i- 
ple  are  now  fubjeft,  as  diftinft  from  the  Whites, 
are  thefe. 

Firn-, 
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Firft,  By  the  laws  of  Jamaica,  their  evidence  CHAP, 
is  not  received  in  criminal  cafes  againft  a  White       !• 
perfon,  nor  even  againft  a  perfon  of  Colour,  in '   ~ 
whofe  favour  a  particular  aft  has  been  pafled  by 
the  legiflature.     In  this  refpeft  they  feem  to  be 
placed  on  a  worfe  footing  than  the  enflaved  Ne- 
groes, who  have  mafters  that  ar^  interefted  in 
their   proteftion,   and  who,    if  their  Haves  are 
maltreated,  have  a  right  to  recover  damages,  by 
an  adion  on  the  cafe. 

Secondly,  They  are  denied  the  privilege  (I  be- 
lieve in  all  the  Britifh  colonies)  of  being  eligible 
to  ferve  in  parochial  veftries  and  general  affem- 
blies;  or  of  afting  in  any  ofiice  of  public  truft, 
even  fo  low  as  that  of  a  conftable ;  neither  are 
they  permitted  to  hold  commiflions  even  in 
the  Black  and  Mulatto  companies  of  militia. 
They  are  precluded  alfo  from  voting  at  elections 
of  members  to  ferve  in  the  aflembly*  It  may  be 
urged  however  that  the  laws  of  England  require 
baptifm,  arid  a  certain  degree  of  property,  in 
fimilar  cafes* 

Thirdly,  By  an  aft  of  the  aflemWy  of  Ja* 
maica,  pafled  in  the  year  1761,  it  is  enacted,  (hat 
a  teftamentary  devife  from  a  Whit^  perfon  to  a 
"Negro  or  Mulatto,  not  born  in  wedlock,  of  real 
or  perfonal  eftate,  exceeding  in  value  ;^.a,ooo 
currency,  (hall  be  void,  and  the  property  defcend 
to  the  heir  at  law. 

As  fome  counterbalance  however  to  thefe  re- 
ftriftions,  the  aflembly,  on  proper  application,  i& 
readily  enough  inclined  to  pafs  private  afts,  grant- 
ing the  privileges  of  White  people,  with  fome  li- 
mitations, to  fuch  perfons  of  Colour  as  have  been 
regularly  baptized,  and  properly  educated.  On 
the  fame  ground,  private  bills  are  fometimes  paf- 
fed  to  authorize  gentlemen  of  fortune,  under  par- 
ticular circumftances,  to  devife  their  eftates  to 

B2  their 
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BOOK  their  reputed  Mulatto  children,  notwithftanding 
^^-     the  aft  of  1762. 

^^^^""^  But  there  is  this  mifchief  arifing  from  the  fyf- 
tern  of  rigour  oftenfibly  maintained  by  the  laws 
againfl:  this  unfortunate  race  of  people  j  that  k 
tends  to  degrade  them  in  their  own  eyes,  and  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
This  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  at  once 
wretched  to  themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the  public. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  lowcft  White 
perfon,  confidering  himfelf  as  greatly  fuperior  to 
'  the  richeft  and  beft-educated  Free  man  of  Colour, 
will  difdain  to  afTociate  with  a  perfon  of  the  latter 
defcription,  treating  him  as  the  Egyptians  treated 
the  IfraeliteSy  with  whom  they  held  it  an  abomina>» 
tion  to  eat  bread.  To  this  evil,  arifing  from  pub- 
lic opinion,  no  partial  interpoiition  of  the  Iegi£. 
lature  in  favour  of  indrviduals,  affords  an  effec- 
tual remedy;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  in- 
ftead  of  a  benefit,  thefe  unhappy  people  are  a 
burthen  and  a  reproach  to  fociety.  They  have 
no  motives  of  fufficient  efficacy  either  to  engage 
them  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  or  in  pro- 
fitable labour  for  their  own  advantage.  Their 
progrefs  in  civility  smd  knowledge  is  animated  by 
no  encouragement ;  their  attachment  is  received 
without  approbation }  and  their  diligence  exerted 
without  reward  *. 

lam 

*  It  would  furdy  be  a  wife  and  humtne  law  that  fhould 
grant  to  every  jfrcc  Negro  and  Mulatto^  the  right  of  being  a 
competent  witnefs  in  all  criminal  cafes,  and  more  efpecially  in 
thofc  of  perfonal  injury  to  himfelf. — ^Perhaps  indeed  it  might 
•  be  proper  to  require  of  fuch  perfons  the  proof  of  baptiTm, 
.and  the  ability  to  read  and  write;  and  I  think  that  fome  ufe- 
ful  regularions  might  be  made  to  apportion  greater  priirileges 
to  the  coloured  people  according  to  their  approximation  to  the 
Wlrites;  a  fyftem  which  would  nOttenrc  to  confbimdi  but  to 

keep 
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1  can  tiappy  fiowever  that!  can  affert  with  GHAP. 
truth,  that  their  fidelity  and  loyalty  have  hither-  I- 
to  remained  unimpeached  and  unfufpefted.  To 
the  Negroes  they  are  objefts  of  envy  and  hatred ; 
for  the  fame  or  a  greater  degree  of  fuperiority 
which  the  Whites  affume  over  thepiy  the  free  Mu- 
lattoes  lay  daim  to  over  the  Blacks.  Thefe,  again, 
abhor  the  idea  of  being  flaves  to  the  defcendants 
of  flaves.  Thus  circumftanced,  the-general  cha- 
raSer  of  the  Mulattqes  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the 
peculiarity  of  their  fituation;  and  \  cannot  but 
think  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  obiefts  of  fa^ 
ypur  and  compaffion. 

In  their  depoi'tment  towards  the  White  people 
they  are  humble^  fWbmiflivc,  and  unaffqraing. 
Their  fpirits  feem  to  fmk  under  the  confcioufncfs 
pf  their  condition.  They  arc  accirfcd  hovtrever 
irf  proving  bad  mafters  when  inverted  with  power; 
and  their  conduft  towards  their  flaves  is  faid  to 
be,  in  a  high  degree,  harfh  and  imperious.  \ 
fpfpeft  there  is  Ibme  truth  in  this  reprefentation  \ 
for  it  is  the  general  charafteriftic  of  human  na- 
ture, that  men  whpfe  authority  is  moft  liable  to 
be  difputed,  are  the  moft  Jealous  of  any  infringe- 
inent  of  it,  and  the  moft  vigilant  in  its  fupport;. 

The  accufation  moft  generally  brought  againft 
the  free  people  pf  Colour,  is  the  incontinency 

k««p  i^  and  render  ufe^  thcfe  diftindlionf  which  local  caufes 
have  creaitedy  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  pdwer  of  man  to  aboh'fb. 
To  the  Quadrons  and  L/f^Ilizes  tat  inftance  (who  poflefa  the 
pecefTary  qualification  in  real  property)  \  ilvou|d  grant  the 
right  of  voting  for  reprefentatives  in  the  afTcmbly,  Such  k 
privilege  would  give  them  ^i^  intereft  in  the  community,  and 
sttachthem  powec^y^ottt  government.  In  favour  of  fuch 
perfons  alfo,  the  ad  pf  1 762  might  be  niodified.  Whether 
at  would  be  wife  to  xepeal  it  altogether,  is  a  deep  and  diffi- 
cult queftion.  Men  who  are  unacquainted  with  ^ocal  man- 
ners and  cuftomsi  are  not  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
tn  this  cafe. 

of 
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BO  O  K  oftheir  women;  of  whom,  fuch  as  are  yoimg,  and 
IV.  ^  have  tolerable  perfons,  are  univerlally  main* 
*  tained  bj  White  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions^ 
as  kept  miflre0es.  The  fa£t  is  too  notorious  to 
be  concealed  or  controverted ;  and  I  truft  I  have 
too  great  an  efteem  for  my  fair  readers,  and  too 
high  a  refped:  for  myfelf,  to  Hand  forth  the  ad- 
vocate of  licentioufhefs  and  debauchery.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  conduft  of  many  of  the  Whites 
in  this  refpeft,  is  a  violation  of  all  decency  and 
decorum;  ^d  an  infult  and  injury  to  fociety. 
Let  it  not  offend  any  modeft  ear,  however,  if  I 
add  my  opinion,  that  the  unhappy  females  here 
fpoken  of,  are  much  lefs  deferving  reproach  aind 
reprehenfion  than  their  keepers.  I  fay  this,  from 
confidering  their  education  and  condition  in  life ; 
for  fuch  are  the  unfortunate  circumftances  of  their 
birth,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  taught  to 
write  or  read.  Profitable  inftruftion  therefore, 
from  thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  it,  is  with- 
held from  them  ;  and  unhappily,  the  young  men 
of  their  own  complexion,  are  in  too  low  a  ftate 
of  degradation,  to  think  of  matrimony.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  White  man  of  decent  appearance, 
unlefs  urged  by  the  temptation  of  a  confiderable 
fortune,  will  condefcend  to  give  ^s  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Mulatto!  The  very  idea  is  ihocking. 
Thus,  excluded  as  they  are  from  all  hope  of  ever 
arriving  to  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  wedlock^ 
infenfibieof  its  beauty  iand  fandity;  ignorant  of 
all  Chriftianand  mofsd obligations;* threatened  by 
poverty,  urged  by  their  piamons,  and  encouraged 
by  example,  upon  what  principle  can  wp  exped: 
thefe  iU-fated  women  to  aft  otherwife  than  they 
do? 

Neither  (hould  it  b^  forgotten,   at  the  fame 
lime,  that  very  few  of  thelie  poor  females,  in 

comparifori 
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comparifon  of  the  whole,  are  guilty  of  that  infa-  CHAP, 
mous  fpecies  of  profligacy  and  proftiti|tion,  which  ^* 
flOurilhes,  without  principle  or  fhame,  and  in  the 
broad  eye  of  day,  throughout  all  the  cities  of 
Europe.  In  their  drefs  and  carriage  they  ar« 
modeft,  and  in  converfation  feferved ;  ana  thay 
frequently  manifeft  a  fidelity  and  attachment  to- 
wards  their  keepers,  which  if  it  be  not  virtue,  is 
fomething  very  like  it.  The  terms  and  manner 
of  their  compliance  therefore  are  commonly  as 
decent,  though  perhaps  not  as  fqlemn^  as  thoie 
of  marriage ;  and  the  agreement  they  confider 
equally  innocent;  giving  themfelves  up  to  the 
hulband  (for  fo  he  is  called)  with  faith  plighted, 
with  fentiment,  and  with  aflfeftion. 

That  this  fyftem  ought  to  be  utterly  aboliflied 
I  moft  readily  admit.  Juftice  towards  the  many 
beautiful  and  virtuous  young  ladies  refident  in 
thefe  iflands,  cries  aloud  for  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  manners!  But  by  whom  is  fuch  a  reform 
to  be  begun  and  accompliftied  ?  It  can  hardly  ba 
expefted,  I  think,  from  the  objefts  of  our  pre- 
fent  enquiries,  who  are  confcious  of  no  vices 
which  their  Chriftian  inftruftors  have  not  taugjht 
them;  and  whofe  qualities  (few  and  limited  as 
they  are)  flow  chiefly  from  their  pwp  native  ori.- 
rinal  charafter  and  difpqfitipn. 

Of  thofe  qualities,  the  mofl:  ftriking  i^  tcnder- 
nefs  of  heart ;  a  foftnefs  or  fympathy  of  mind 
towards  affliftion  and  diftrefs,  which  I  conceive 
is  feldom  difplayed  in  either  extreme  of  profpe- 
rity  or  wretchednefs.  Thofe  who  have  never 
experienced  any  of  the  vicifliitudes  and  calamities 
of  life,  turn  averfe  from  the  contemplation  of 
jhem;  and  thofe  again  who  are  wretched  them- 
felves, have  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  fufFerings 
pf  others:  but  the  benevolence  of  the  poor  peo. 

plc 
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B  O  O  K  pic  of  whom  I  treat,  is  not  merely  folitary  and 
IV.  contemplative;  it  is  an  aftive  prindide,  in  which 
-^  they  may  be  laid  particularly  to  excel;  and  I  have 
the  authority  of  a  great  writer  before  •quoted 
(Don  Anthonio  De  Ulloa)  to  fupport  me  in  this 
reprefentation.  Speaking  of  their  Jdndnefs  to 
many  poor  Europeans,  who,  in  the  hopes  of 
mending  their  fortunes,  repair  to  th^  Spaniih 
Weft  Indies,  where  they  are  utterly  unknowji, 
he  has  the  following  account  of  fuch  of  them  ^s 
are  called  at  Carthagena  Pulizones;  bei^g,  he 
fays,  men  without  employnient,  ilqck,  oi  recom- 
mendation. "  Many  ox  thefe  (he  obferyes)  af- 
ter traverfmg  the  ftreets  until  they  have  nothing 
left  to  procure  them  lodging  or  food,  are  reduced 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extremity,  the  Fran- 
cifcan  hofpital ;  where  they  receive,  in  a  quan- 
tity barely  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  a  kind  of  paip 
made  of  caflada,  of  which  the  Natives  themrfelves 
will  not  eat.  This  is  their  food  ;  their  lodging 
is  the  porticoes  of  the  fquares  and  churches,  un- 
til their  good  fbrtune  throws  them  in  the  way  of 
fome  trader  going  up  the  country,  who  wants  a 
fervant.  The  city  merchants,  ftanding  in  no  need 
qf  them,  difcountenance  thefe  adventurers.  Af- 
feded  by  the  difference  of  the  climate,  aggravated 
by  bad  food,  dejefted  and  tortured  by  the  entire 
•  difappointment  of  their  romantic  hopes,  they  fall 
fick ;  without  any  other  fuccour  to  apply  to,  than 
Divine  Providence.  Now  it  is  that  the  charity  of 
the  people  of  Colour  becomes  confpicuous.  The 
Negro  and  Mulatto  fr^  women,  moved  at  the 
deplorable  condition  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  car- 
ry them  to  their  houfes,  and  nurfe  them  with  the 
greateft  care  and  affeftion.  If  ^y  one  <Jie,  they 
bury  him  by  the  alms  they  procure,  and  even 
caufe  maffes  to  be  faid  for  his  foul," 

I  believe 
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I  bdkfve  that  mo  taim^  mho  is  acqnainieHfvithciI  Ap. 
the  g/enQTfii  001:^116:  aiidiiiiipDfitiaa^f  the  £ame  X 
da&  of  f>eQ|i^  in  our  ovisa  iflands,  wiil  4ioi:^t* 
that  fhe^  uroidd  ^  as  !benmu>lenfay  and  ikii- 
inanely,  uader  £milar  cincanEiftances,  las  iSkok^i 
jCarthagoaa.  Tttir  lenukstHiefs,  aus  cuintes^  M-^ 
wairck  the  fick*)  thfikidifintarefiadigratit^iide'aiid 
attachiBWt  ^wbcse  (biroucs  ace  ihawi  them:;  and 
iheir  peaceful  dopoxttmont  under  a  tigoraiis  ^- 
'tcm  of  lawfi,  ^and  the  inAuenoe  .qf  moaiaers  (ftHl 
jnope  oppiiefliYe,  :2&ffA  gceait  coom  'to  lament «efaat 
a  «KM^  anUgbtened  i^Bid  liberal  policy  is  «at 
adqpted  ttowardfi  dieni*  Ilbe  enfrandufismeat  <^f 
ftkcb  as  aris  ienifl^36ied,  QxeifUan  jndbru&ipn  to  ^le 
Vfihok,  md  encooragfiiiieQit  to  tUeir  indmftiy, 
^ould^  m  timet  makf  nbem  a  xife&d  and  ^mUitibie 
<cla&'(^  citizQp^:;  2nduoe.^em  ibo  ibcermarpy  vM\ 
each  other,  and  render  their  prefent  relaxed  and 
vicious  fyftem  of  life,  as  odious  in  appearance, 
as  it  is  baneful  to  fociety  *. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr«  Ramfay  has  enlarged  on  the  fame  ide^ 
concerning  thefe  unfortunate  people.  "  Children  of  Mulatto 
**  women,  he  obferves  (meaning,  I  prefume,  their  childrex^ 
«  by  White  men)  (hould  be  declared  free  from  their  birth. 
^*  Intendants  (hould  be  fippointed  to  fee  them  placed  out  ii| 
**  time  to  fuch  trade  or  buunefs  as  may  bed  agree  with  their 
**  inclination  and  deinands  of  the  colony:  this  (hould  be  done 
**  at  the  expence  of  their  fathers,  and  a  fufficient  fum  might 
•*  be  depofitedih  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens,  foon  after 
♦*  their  oirth,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  the  intendant  keeping 
•*  the  churchwardens  to  their  duty.  By  thefe  means  the 
''  number  of  free  cit^j^ehs  would  infenjibly  increafe  in  the  co- 
**  lonies,  and  add  to  their  fecurity  and  ftrcngth.  A  new 
**  rank  of  citizens,  placed  beeween  the  Black  and  White 
•*  races  would  "be  e(labli(hed. '  They  would  naturally  attach 
*•  themfelves  to  the  White  race  as  the  more  honourable  re- 
*^  tatjon,  and  fo  become  a  barrier  againft  the  defigns  of  the 
•*  Black,  &c.'*  All  this,  however,  is  eafily  propofed  in 
theory,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more  difficult  to  adopt  in  pradlice 
than  Mr.  Ramfay  w^s  aware  of. 

Hitherto 
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BOOK  Hitherto  I  have  confuted  myfelf  to  thofe  peo- 
IV.  pie  who,  having  fome  portion  of  Chriftian  blood 
-<  In  their  veins,  pride  themfelves  on  that  circum- 
dance,  and  to  the  confdous  value  of  which  it  is 
probable  that  fome  part  of  what  is  commendable 
in  their  con^u£^  is  owing*  The  free  Blacks,  not 
having  the  fame  advantage,  have  not  the  fame 
emulapon  to  excel.  In  truth,  they  diflFer  but  lit- 
tle from  their  brethren  in  bonds,  whofe  manners, 
genius,  and  charader,  will  be  the  fubjed  of  my 
next  enquiries.  I  Ihall  therefore  conclude  the 
prefent  chapter  by  prefendng  to  my  readers,  a 
performance  of  a  deceafed  friend,  in  which  the 
charader  of  the  fable  and  faffron  be«^uties  of  the 
Weft  Indie^i  and  the  folly  of  their  paramours, 
are  pourtrayed  with  the  deUcacy  and  dexterity  of 
wit,  and   the  fancy  and  elegance  of  genuine 
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S   A   B   L    E     V   E   N   U   S: 
AN       ODE. 

(Written  in  yamqica  in  176$. J 

Alba  Uguftra  cadunt  vaccinia  nigra  leguiitur.    Viae. 

JL  LONG  had  my  gay  lyre  forfook, 
^  But  ftrung  it  t'other  day,  and  took 
T'wards  Heucon  my  way  > 
The  ihufes  ^U,  th*  affembly  gracM, 
The  prefident  himfelf  was  plac'd. 
By  chai^c^  *twai^  concert-day. 

Erato  fmil'd  to  fee  mp  come ; 
AikM  why  I  (laid  fo  much  at  hom^ ; 

I  bwn'd  my  condud  wrong ; 
But  now  the  fable  queen  of  love, 
RefolvM  my  gr^ititude  to  prove. 

Had  fent  me  for  a  fong. 

The  ladies  looked  extremely  fhy, 
Apollo's  fmile  was  arch  and  fly. 

But  not  on^  word  they  faid  *y 
\  gaz'd, — ^fure  filence  is  confent,— 
I  made  my  bow,  away  I  went  j 

Was  not  my  duty  paid  ? 

Come 
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Come  to  my  bofom,  genial  fire, 

Soft  founds,  and  lively  thoughts  infpire } 

Unufual  is  my  theme: 
Not  fuch  diffolving  OviB  fung, 
JJor  melting  Sappho's  glowing  tongue,—^ 

More  dainty  i;iune  I  deem. 

Sw^et  is  the  beam  of  morning  bright. 
Yet  fweet  the  fober  fliade  of  night : 

On  rich  Angola's  fliores. 
While  beauty  clad  in  fable  dye. 
Enchanting  fires  the  wpqd'ring  ey?, 

Farewe!!,  ye  Paphian  bow'r^f 

Q  iSa^le  ijueen!  thy  m\d  4anMdn 
I  feek,  and  court  thy  gentle  reign, 

So  foothing,  fott  and  fweet ; 
Where  meeting  loy^,  fmcere  dtiJ^t^ 
Fond  pleafune,  iready  ijoys  iiovite. 

And  unibiaugbt  rdptuxes  meet. 

The  prating  Fra'NK,  the  'Spaniaup  proud. 
The  double  Scot,  Hibernian  loud. 

And  fuUen  Enolisij  owp^ 
The  pleafing  foftncfs  of  tjiy  iway, 
And  here,  ttahsferr*d  allegiancp  .pay| 

For  gracio.u?  is  thy  throne. 

From  Eaft  to  W^ft^  o'^  either  Ind^ 
Thy  fcepter  fways ;  thy  pow'r  we  find 

By  both  the  tropics  iek ; 
The  blazing  fiin  that  gilds  the  ;w)ne, 
Waits  but  the  triumphs  of  thy  tjiaroine, 

Quite  lound  the  bu^rniing  belt* 

When 
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When  thou^  this  large  doxnain  to  view^ 
Jamaica's  ifle,  thy  conqueft  new^ 

Firfl;  left  thy  native  fliore. 
Bright  was  the  morn,  and  foft  the  bre«tt> 
With  wanton  joy  the  curling  feas 

The  beauteous  bunhen  bore. 

Of  iv'ry  wa^  the  car,  inlaid 
With  ev'ry  fliell  of  lively  fhade; 

The  throne  was  burnifli'd  gold ; 
The  footftool  gay  with  coral  beam'd. 
The  wheels  with  brighteft  amber  gleamM^ 

And  glift'ring  round  they  roll'd* 

The  peacock  and  the  oftrich  fpread 

Their  beauteous  plumes,  a  trembling  {hade> 

From  noonrday's  fultry  flame : 
Sent  by  their  fire,  the  careiul  Eaft, 
The  wanton  breezes  fann'd  her  breafl:^^ 

'And  fluttered  round  the  dame. 

The  winged  fifli^  in-  purple  trace 
The  chariot  drew ;  with  eafy  grace 

•     Their  azure  rein  fee  guides  : 
And  now  they  fly,  and  now  they  fwim; 
Now  o'er  the  wave  they  lightly  fl^im. 
Or  dart  beneath  the  tides. 

Each  bird  that  haunts  the  rock  and  bay. 
Each  fcaly  native  of  th.e  fea, 

Came  crowding  o'er  the  main : 
The  dolphin  fliews  his  thoufand  dye^. 
The  grampus  his  enormous  fize, 

And  gambol  in  her  train. 


Her 
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Her  fldn  excell'd  the  raven  plume. 
Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bloom. 

Her  eye  the  tropic  beam : 
Soft  was  her  lip  as  filken  down. 
And  mild  her  look  as  evening  fun 

That  gilds  the  Cobre  *  ftream* 

The  lovelieft  limbs  her  form  conipofe. 
Such  as  her  lifter  Venus  chofe. 

In  Florence,  where  fhe's  feen; 
Both  juft  alike,  except  the  white. 
No  difference,  no^—none  at  night. 

The  beauteous  dames  between. 

With  native  eafe  ferene  fhe  fat, 
JXi  elegance  of  charms  compleat. 

And  every  heart  fhe  won : 
Falfe  drefs  deformity  may  fhade. 
True  beauty  courts  no  foreign  aid  : 

Can  tapers  light  the  fun  ?— 

The  pow'r  that  tules  old  ocean  wide, 
Twas  he^  they  fay,^  had  calmed  the  tide; 

Beheld  the  chariot  roll :  * 

Aflum'd  the  figure  of  a  tar. 
The  Captain  of  a  man  of  war. 

And  told  her  all  his  foul. 

She  fmird  with  kind  confenting  eyes  ;— 
Beauty  was  ever  valour's  prize ; 

He  rais'd  a  murky  cloud : 
The  tritons  found,  the  firens  fing. 
The  dolphins  dance,  the  billows  ring. 

And  joy  fills  all  the  crowd. 

*  A  river  fo  called  in  Jamaica* 

Bleft 
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Bleft  offspring  of  the  warm  embrace ! 
Fond  ruler  of  the  crifped  race  ! 

Tho*  ftrong  thy  bow,  dear  boy. 
Thy  mingled  ihaits  of  black  and  white. 
Are  wing'd  with  feathers  of  delight. 

Their  points  are  tipt  with  joy. 

But,  when  her  ftep  had  touch'd  the  ftrand^ 
Wild  rapture  feiz'd  the  taviih'd  land. 

From  ev'ry  part  they  came : 
Each  mountain,  valley,  plain,  and  grove 
Halte  eagerly  to  fbow  their  love  ;— 

Right  welcome  was  the  dame. 

PoRT-RoYAL  ihouts  Were  heard  aloud, 
(jay  St.  Iago  fent  a  crowd. 

Grave  Kingston  not  a  few : 
No  rabble  rout,^ — ^I  heard  it  faid. 
Some  great  ones  join'd  the  cavalcade—- 

The  mufe  will  not  fay  who. 

Gay  Goddefs  of  the  fable  fmile ! 
Propitious  ftill,  this  grateful  ifle 

With  thy  protection  blefs  ! 
Here  fix,  fecure,  thy  conftant  throne ; 
Where  alf,  adoring  thee,  do  one 

One  Deity  confefs. 

For  me,  if  I  no  longer  own 
Allegiance  to  the  Cyprian  throne, 

I  play  no  fickle  part; 
It  were  ingratitude  to  flight 
Superior  kindnefs ;  I  delight 

To  feci  a  grateful  heart. 


3' 
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BOO  R    'theiij  playful  godd«fe !  ceafe  to  change, 
IV.         Nor  in  new  b^audes  vainly  range ; 
Tho^  whadbe'er  thy  view. 
Try  ev*ry  form  thou  caiift  put  on, 
rU  follow  theer  thro'  ev'ry  one  ; 
So  (hunch  am  I,  fo-true. 

Ikvthou  iagendeFHiM  A  finite^ 
In  artful*  Bepite^a  beguile. 

In  wanton>  Mii«8a  pout ; 
In  ^rightly  Cuba's-  eyea  look  gay, 
Or  grave  in  fcAer  CMjasweba^ 

I  fliil  ihall  find  cbee  out. 

Thus^havB  I  lung ;  p«i4iaps  too  gay 
Such  fubjed  for  fncb  tkne  of  day. 

And  fitter  fin-  for  youth : 
Should  then  the  fong  too  wantonfeeifi. 
You  know  who  cbofoth'  unlucky  theme. 

Dear  Bryan,  tell  the  truthr 


•  1 
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CHAP.    II. 

Of  Negroes  in  a  Jlate  of  Slaverp'^Preliminafy 
Obfervations. — Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade.^^ 
Portuguefe  Settlements  on  the  African  Coq/l.-^ 
Negroes  introduced  into  Hifpaniola  in  1 502,  and 
the  Slave  Trade  revived  at  the  injlance  of  Earth, 
de  las  Cafas  in  i ^ly .'-^Hawkins's  Voyages  to  the 
coq/ij  in  1562  and  1563. — African  Company 
eflahlijhed  by  James  h— Second  charter  in  1631 
by  Charles  I. — Third  charter  in  1662.-— i^t^r/A 
charter  in  1672. — Effeil  of  the  Petition  and 
Declaration  of  Right  in  1688. — A^s  of  the  gth 
and  loth  of  William  and  Mary ^  c.  26.— JVl?^ 
regulations  in  ly  ^o.^^^Defcription  of  the  African 
Coafi. — Forts  and  Faflories.- — Exports  from 
Great  Britain.^-^Number  of  Negroes  tranfported 
annually  to*  the  Britijh  Colonies. — State  of  the 
Trade  from  1771  to  lySy.^^Number  of  Negroes 
at  this  time  exported  annually  by  4he  different 
Nations  of  Europe* 


H  E  progrefs  of  my  work  has  now  brought  ch ^p 
me  to  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  its      u. 
moft  debafed  and  abjefk  (late ; — ^to  the  fad  prof-  v 
peft  of  450,000  reafonable  beings  (in  the  Englifh 
Iflands  only)  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity  and  flavery  ; 
of  whom — I  will  not  fay  the  major  part,  but- 
great  numbers  afluredly,  have  been  torn  froih 
their  native  country  and  deareft  conneftions,  by 
means  which   no  good  mind  can  refleft  upon 
but  with  fentiments  of  difguft,  commiferation, 
and  forrow ! 

Vol.  II.  C  I  am 
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BOOK      i  am  not  unapprized  of  the  danger  I  incur  af 
IV.      this  juhfture  *  in  treating  the  fubjefl:  of  African 
'  Slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade.     By  endeavouring 
to  remove  thofe  wild   and  ill-founded    notions 
which  have  been  Ibng  encouraged  by  mifinform- 
ed  writers  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifl[i  Sugar  Iflands,  I  am 
coinfcioiis  that  I  ihall  be  expofed  to  all  that  **  bit- 
ternefs  6f  ^J^rathj  and  anger   and  clamour,  and 
evil  fpeaking  and  malice,'V  with   which   it  has 
>  long  been  populai*  to  load  the  unfortunate  flave- 
holder :  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  th^n  that  the 
Slave  Trade  may  be  very  wicked,  and  the  planters 
in  general  very  innocent.     Much  the  greateft  part 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the   Britilh   Weft: 
Indies  came  into  poffeffion  of  their  plantations  by 
inheritance  or  accident.     Many  perfons  there  are^ 
iu  Great  Britain  itfelf,  who,  amidft  the  continual 
fluftuation  of  human  affairs,  and  the  changes  in- 
cident to  property,  find  themfelves  poffefled  of 
eilates  in  the  Weft:  Indies  which  they  have  never' 
feen,  and  invefted  with  powers  over  their  fellow 
iireatures  there,  which,  hbwever  extenfively  odi- 
ous, they  have  never  abufed  :  fome  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, unacquainted  with   local  circumftances, 
and  mifled  by  the  popular  outcry,  have  humane- 
ly given  Orders  to  emancipate  all  their  flaves,,at 
whatever  expence ;  but  are  convinced  that  their 
benevolent  purpofes  cannot  be  carried  into  effeft 
confiftently  even  with  the  happinefs  of  the  Ne- 
groes themfelves. — ^The  Reverend  Society  eftab- 
liftied  in  Great  Britain  for  propagating  the  Gof- 
pel  in  foreign  parts,  are  theuifelves  under  this 
very  predicament.     That  venerable  fociety  hold 
a  plantation  in  Barbadoes  under  a  devife  of  Co- 

*  Alluding  to    the  petitions  depending    in    parliament 
( 1 791 )  for  iai  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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lonfil  Codrington ;  and  they  have  found  them-  chaP. 
felves  not  only  under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  ii. 
fupporting  the  fyftem  of  flavery  which  was  be- 
queathed to  them  with  the  land  ;  but  are  induced 
alfo,  from  the  pufeft  and  beft  motives,  to  pur- 
chafe  occafiohally  a  certain  number  of  Negroes, 
in  order  to  divide  the  work,  and  keep  up  the  flock. 
They  well  know  that  moderate  labour,  unaccom- 
panied with  that  wretched  anxiety  to  which  the 
poor  of  England  are  fubjeft,  in  making  provi- 
fion  for  the  day  that  is  paffing  over  them,  is  a 
ftate  of  comparative  felicity  :  and  they  know  alfo, 
that  men  in  favage  life  have  no  incentive  to  emu- 
lation :  perfuafion  is  loft  on  fuch  men,  and  com- 
pulfion,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  humanity  and 
charity. 

The  queftion  then,  and  the  only  queftion 
wherein  the  character  of  the  planters  is  concern- 
ed, is  this  r — Making  due  allowance  for  human 
frailty  under  the  influence  of  a  degree  of  power 
ever  dangerous  to  virtue,  is  their  general  con- 
dud  towards  their  flaves  fuqh  only  as  neceflarily 
refults  from  their  fituation  ?  If  to  this  enquiry, 
an  affirmative  be  returned,  furely  Chriftian  cha- 
rity, though  it  may  lament  and  condemn  the 
firft  eftahlifhment  of  a  fyftem  of  flavery  among 
them,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  ftill  kept  up 
and  fupported,  will  not  haftily  arraign  thofe  who 
neither  introduced,  nor,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  fhcw, 
have  been  wanting  in  their  beft  endeavours  to 
correft  and  remedy  many  of  the  evils  of  it. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  I  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  mv  readers  fome  account  of  the 
origin  and  prefent  ftatje  of  the  Slave  Trade,  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Africa  and  fuch  of  the 
States  of  Europe  as  are  concerned  in  it :  this 
will  conftitute  what  remains  of  the  prefent  chap- 
C  2  ter. 
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BOOK  ^r*  I^  the  next,  I  (hall  oflfer  fome  thoughts  oil 
IV.  the  Negro  charafter  and  difpofition  :  after  whith 
I  (hall  treat,  firft,  of  the  means  by  which  flaves 
are  procured  in  Africa ;  fecondly,  of  the  mode 
of  conveying  them^  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  and 
thirdly,  of  their  general  treatment  and  fituation 
when  fold  to  the  planters  there  :  an  arrangement 
which  will  aflbrd  opportunities  of  illuftrating  the 
foregoing  obfervations,  by  enabling  me  to  inter- 
fperfe  fuch  reflexions  as  occur  to  my  mind  en 
the  feveral  petitions  now  depending  in  parlia- 
ment for  a  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
all  or  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  grounded  on 
abufes  charged  to  exift  under  thofe  feveral  heads. 

In  the  year  1442,  while  the  Portuguefe,  under 
the  encouragement  of  their  celebrated  Prince 
Henry,  were  exploring  the  coaft  of  Africa,  An- 
thony Gonfalez,  who  two  "years  before  had  feiz^ 
ed  fome  Moors  near  Cape  Bojadar^  was  by  thiat 
prince  ordered  to  carry  his  prifoners  back  to 
Africa :  he  landed  them  at  Rio  del-Oro^  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Moors  in  exchange,  ten  Blacks, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  duft,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  Lifbon. 

The  fuccefs  of  Gonfalez,^  not  only  awakened 
the  admiration,  but  ftimulated  the  aVarice  of  his 
countrymen ;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  fitted  out  no  lefs  than  thirty-feven 
fhips  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  gainful  traffic.  In 
1 48 1 ,  thePortuguefe built  afort  on  the  Gold  Coaft; 
another,  fcwe  time  afterwards,  on  the  Ifland  of 
Arguin ;  and  a  third  at  Loango  Saint  PauPs,  on 
the  coaft  of  Angola ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guiney. 

So  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  be- 
gan to  employ  a  few  Negroes  in  the  mines  of 
iiifpaniola ;  but,  in  the  year  following,,  Ovando, 
.  the 
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the  governor  of  that  ifland,  forbad  the  further  cjj^p^ 
importation  of  them ;  alledging  that  they  taught  ii.  ' 
the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  ren- 
tlered  then>  lefs  tradable  than  formerly*.  So 
dreadfully  rapid,  however,  was  the  decreafe  of 
th^  laft-mentioned  unfortunate  people,  as  to  in- 
duce the  court  of  Spain,  a  few  years  afterward^; 
to  refvoke  the  orders  iffued  by  Ovando,  and  to 
authorize,  by  royal  authority,  the  introduftion 
of  African  Slaves  from  the  Portuguefe  Settle- 
ments on  the  coaft  of  Guiney,  In  the  year  1 5 1 7, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  granted  a  patent  to  cer- 
tain perfons  for  the  exclufive  fupply  of  4,000 
Negroes  annually,  to  the,iflands  of  Hifpaniola, 
•Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Ricotf:.  This  patent 
having  been  afligned  to  fome  Genoefe  merchants^ 
the  fupply  of  Negroes  to  the  Spanifh  American 
plantations  be.came  from  th^t  time  an  eftablifhed 
and  regular  branch  of  commerce. 

The  concurrence  of  tfte  Emperor  to  this  mea- 
fure  was  obtained  at  the  felicitation  of  Bartho- 
lemew  de  las  Cafas,  Bifhop  of  Chiapa,  the  celer 
brated  proteftor  and  advocate  of  the  Indians ; 
and  th^  conduft  of  this  great  prelate,  on  that 
occafion,  has  been  the  fubjefl:  of  much  cenfure 
and  animadverfion.  He  is  charged  with  the  ini- 
quitous abfurdity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men 
to  flavery,  while  he  was  concerting  the  means  of 
reftoring  freedom  to  another.  '^  While  he  con- 
tended,*' fays  a  late  writer  J,  "  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he 
laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabitants  of  another 
region ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  fave 
the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to 


*  Herrara>  Decad.  i.  lib.  5.  c.   12. 
f  Herrara,  Dec.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  20. 
^  Robcrtfoo,  Hift.  Amen 
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B  O  O  K  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impofe  one,  Jlill  hea^ 
IV.      vier^  upon  the  Africans."     It  would  be  difficult 
perhaps  to  fay  what  yoke  could  well  be  heavier 
than  the  rigorous  one  impofed  by  the  Spaniards 
on  the  wretched  Indians ;  under  which,  as  the 
fame  Hiftorian  elfewhere  relates,*  the  Natives  of 
Hifpaniola  ***  were  reduced,  in  the  fliort  fpace  pf 
fifteen  years,  from  at  leaft  a  million,  to  fixty 
thoufand.     But  the  conduft  of  Las  Cafas  is  not 
fully  and  fairly  dated  in  the  foregoing  reprefen- 
tation;  for  it  fuppofes  that  each  clafs  of  people 
(the  Negroes  and  Indians)  was  found  in  a  fimijar 
condition  and  fituation  of  life,  whereas  it  is  no- 
torious that  many  of  the  negroes  imported  from 
Africa,  are  born  of  enflaved  parents,  are  bred  up 
as  Slaves  themfelves,  and  as  fuch  haye  been  ha- 
bituated to  labour  from  their  infancy.     On  this 
account  we  are  tola,  that' one  able  Negro  was  ca- , 
pable  of  performing  the  work  of  four  Indians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  thefe  laft- 
mentioned  people  was  widely  removed  from  a 
ft'ate  of   flavery.     **  The    inhabitants    of   thef^ 
iflands,"  fays  a  cotemporary  writer,  *'  have  been 
fo  ufed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  in  a  life  of 
plenty  and  paftime,  that  the  yoke  of  fervitude  \i 
infupportable  to  them ;    and  affuredly,  if  they 
would  but  embrace  our  holy  religion,  tney  woul4 
be  the  happiefl  of  humah  beings  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  freedom  *."     Las  Cafas  therefore 
contended  reafdnably  enough,  that  men  inured 
to  fervitude  and  drudgery,  who  could  experience 
no  alteration  of  circumftances  from  a  change  of 
.mafters,  and  who  felt  not  the  fentiments  which 
freedom  alone  can  infpire,  were  not  fo  great  ob- 
jefts  of  commiferation,  as  thofe  who,  having  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  fweets  of  unbounded  Uberty, 

♦  Pet.  Martyr.  Decad. 
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^ere  fuddenly  deprived  of  it,  and  urged :to  tafksgHAP. 
of  labour  which  their  ftrength  was  unable  to  II. 
perform.  Las  Cafas  could  neither  prevent  nor 
forefee  the  abufes  and  evils  that  have  arifen  from 
the  fydem  of  traffic  recommended  by  him,  and 
is  not  therefore  juftly  chargeable  with  the  raih- 
jiefs,  abfurdity,  and  iniquity  which  have  fmce 
been  imputed  to  his  conduA. 

Of  the  Englifli,  the  firft  who  is  known  to  have  ' 
been  coi;icerned  in  this  commerce,  was  the  cele- 
brated John  Hawkins,  who  was  afterwards  knight- 
ed by  'Queen  Elizabeth,  and  made  treafurer  of 
the   navy.— e— His  adyentures  are  recorded  by 
Hakluyt,  a  cotemporary  hiftorian.     Having  made 
feveral  voyages  to  the  Canary  Iflands,  and  there 
received   information  (fays  Hakluyt)  *'  that  Ne- 
*'  groes  were  very  good  merchandife  in  Hifpa- 
.**  niola,  and  that  ftore  of  Negroes  might  eafily 
»'*  be  had  on  the  Coaft  of  Guiney,  he  refolved 
•**  to  make  trial  thereof,  and  communicated  that 
^*  device,   with  his  worftiipful  friends  of  Lon- 
f*  don,  Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge, 
*'  Mailer  Gunfon  (his  father-in-law)  Sir  Willianx 
.*'  Winter,   Mafter  Brornfidd,   and    others ;    all 
"  which  perfons  liked  fo  well  of  his  intention, 
^^  that  they  became  liberal  contributors  and  ad- 
"  venturers   in  the  aflion ;    for  which  purpofc 
^'  there  were  three  good  Ihips  immediately  pro- 
^  vided,    the  Salmon  of    1 20  tunnes,  wherein 
*'  Mafter  Hawkins  himfelf  went,  as  general ;  the 
**  Swallow,  of  100   tunnes,    and   the   Jonas,   a 
**  bark  of  40   tunnes ;    in   which   fmall   fleete, 
"  Mafter  Hawkins  took  with  him  160  men." 

Hawkins  failed  from  England  for  Sierra  Leoixe, 
in  the  month  of  Odober  1562,  and  in  a  ftiort 
time  after  his  arrival  on  the  coaft,  got  into  his 
pofleflion,  partly  (fays   Hakluyt)  by  the  fword, 

and 
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S  O  O  K  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number  of  300 
IV.      Negroes,  befides  other  merchandife,  with  which 

'  he  proceeded  direftly  for  Hifpaniola,  and  touch- 
ing at  different  ports  in  that  ifland,  difpofed  of 
the  whole  of  his  cargo  in  exchange  for  hides, 
ginger,  fugar,  ^nd  fome  pearls ;  and  arrived  in 
England  in  September  1 563,  after  a  very  profper- 
ous  voyage,  which  brought  great  profit  to  the  ad- 
venturers. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  firft  ex- 
pedition, appears  to  have  attrafted  the  notice,  and 
fcxcited  the  avarice  of  the  Britifh  government ; 
for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  following  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
fliips,  the  Jefus  of  700  tons,  and  with  the  Solo- 
mon, the  Tiger,  a  bark  of  50  tons,  and  the 
Swallow,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  fent  a  fecond  time 
on  the  fame  trading  expedition  j  but  with  what 
part  of  the  profits  for  his  own  fhare,  is  not  men- 
tionec}.     He  failed  from  Plymouth,  the  1 8th  of 

^Oftober  1564,  and  the  fame  day  joined  atfeathe 
Minion,  another  of  the  Queen's  fhips,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Djtvid  Carlet,  and  which,  with  two 
others,  the  John  Baptift,  and  the  Merlin,  were 
likewife  bound  for  Guiney. 

The  hiftory  of  this  voyage  is  related  at  large  iiji 
Hakluyt's  CoUeftion,  by  a  perfdn  who  embarked 
with  Hawkins ;  from  whbfe  account  it  appears, 
that  the  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent  gale  of 

,  wind,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  that  the  Merlin 
caught  fire  and  blew  up ;  that  the  John  Bap- 
tift put  back,  but  that  all  the  other  vefTels  ar- 
rived at  length  at  Cape  Verde,  on  the  Coaft  oJF 
Africa.  "  The  people  of  Cape  Verde,"  fays  the 
writer,  "  are  called  Leophares^  and  are  counted 
♦*  the  goodlieft  men  of  all  others  faying  the  Con- 
^*  goes,  who  inhabit  this  fide  the  Cape  de  Buena 

'^  Efperancei 
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f^  Efperance*     Thefe  Leophares  have  wars  agalnft  CHAP. 

**  the   JalofFs,  which  are  borderers  by  them.—      ^I- 

*'  Thefe  men  alfo  are  more  civil  than  any  other, ' 

**  becaufe  of  their  daily  trafEcke  with  the  French- 

*''men,  and  are  of  a  nature  very  gentle  and  lov- 

^*  ing.     Here  we  ftayed  but  one  night,  and  part 

•*  of  the  day,  for  the  yth  of  December  we  came 

?'  away ;  in  that  intending  to  have  taken  Negroes 

**  there  perforce ;  the  Minion's  men  gave  them 

**  to  underftand  of  our  coming,    and  our  pre- 

•*  tence ;  wherefore  they  did  avoyde  the  fhares 

**  that  we  layM  for  them/* 

It  feems  probable  from  this  account,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Minion  having  an  independent 
command,  was  jealous  of  Hawkins's  authority, 
pr,  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  was  (hocked  at  the 
.excefTes  to  which  his  avarice  urged  him,  in  lay- 
ing  fnares  to  carry  off  and  feize  the  unoffending 
Natives.  After  this,  the  Minion  no  longer  afted 
in  concert,  nor  failed  in  company  with  Haw«  - 
kins  and  h;s  f<^uadron. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Hawkins  anchor- 
ed at  a  fmall  ifland  called  Alcatrafa.  At  this 
place  we  are  informed  that  the  Jefus  and  Solo- 
mon riding  at  anchor,'  the  two  barks  with  their 
boats,  went  to  an  ifland  belonging  to  a  people 
called  the  Safies^  to  fee  if  they  could  take  any 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Englifti  landed,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  with  arms  and  ammunition ; 
but  the  natives  flying  into  the  woods,  they  return- 
ed without  fuccefs.  A  fliort  time  afterwards, 
we  find  this  righteous  commander  at  one  of  the 
iflands  which  are  called  Sambula.  "  In  this 
**  ifland  (fays  the  writer)  we  fl:ayed  certain  dayes, 
*^  going  every  day  on  ftiore  to  take  the  inha- 
?'  bitants  with  burning  and  fpoiling  their  towns, 
^*  Thefe  inhabitants  (who  were  called  Samboes  J 

"hold 
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B  O  O  K  ^^  hold  divers  of  the  Sapies  taken  in  war  z$ 
IV.  "  their  ilaves,  whom  they  kept  to  till  the  ground, 
f  ^*  of  whom  we  took  many  in  that  place,  but  of 
*'  the  Samboes  none  at  all ;  for  they  fled  into  the 
f'  maine.'*  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  or  thefc 
people ;  and  relates,  among  other  particulars^ 
that  flavery  is  the  eftablifhed  puni{hment  for 
theft.  "  If  a  man  (fays  be)  fteals  but  a  Portugal 
^^  cloth  from  another,  he  is  fold  to  the  Portu- 
*^  gals  for  a  flave/'  He  relates  further,  that  the 
Samboes,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  devoijred  their 
captives,  for  want  of  better  food. 

The  reft  of  Hawkins's  adventures  are  nothing 
to  my  prefent  purpofe.  What  has  been  quoted, 
is  fuffi.cient  to  demonftrate  that  a  regular  traffic 
had  been  eftabliflied,  fo  early  as  the  year  1564, 
both  by  the  Portiiguefe  and  the  French,  with  fome 
nations  of  Africa,  for  the  purchafe  of  Slaves ; 
that  this  intercourfe  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
traft,  and  tended  to  civilife  the  Natives  on  the 
Coaft ;  fome  nations  of  whom  were  poffefled  of 
Slaves,  which  they  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  occafionally  killed  for  food ;  a  hor- 
rid prad:k:e,  that,  I  believe,  no  longer  exifts  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  In  regard  to  Hawkins  hini- 
felf,  he  was,  I  admit,  a  murderer  and  a  robber. 
His  avowed  purpofe  in  failing  to  Guiney,  was  to 
feize  by  flratagem  or  force,  and  carry  away,  the 
onfufpefting  Natives,  in  view  of  felling  them  as 
Slaves  to  the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  In  this  pur- 
fuit,  his  objedt  was  prefent  profit,  and  his  em- 
ployment and  paftime  devaltation  and  murder. 
He  made  a  third  voyage  to  Africa  in  1568,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  with  a  Iquadfon  of  fix  fhips, 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  forry  to  find  termi- 
nated moft  mifcraWy  j  and  put  a  ftop,  for  fome 

years. 
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years,  to  any  more  piratical  expeditions  of  thecHAP, 
Englilh  to  the  Coaft  of  Africa.  XL 

The  firft  notice  which  I  find  in  hiftory  of  an 
adual  attempt  by  the  Britifli  nation  to  eftabli(h 
a  regular  trade  on  the  African  Coaft,  is  in  the 
year  1618,  when  King' James  I.  granted  an  ex^ 
clufive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  fome 
other  merchants  of*  London,  for  raifmg  a  joint 
(lock  for  a  trade  tp  Guiney :  fhips  were  accord- 
ingly fitted  out ;  but  the  profits  not  being  found 
to  anfwer  expedation,  the  proprietors  foon  after- 
wards withdrew  their  contributions;  and  the 
charter  was  fuffered  to  expire  *. 

In  1 63 1,  King  Charles  L  eredted  by  charter  a 
fecond  company  for  a  trade  to  Africa  ;  granting 
to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
fundry  merchants,  to  enjoy  the  fole  trade  to  the 
Coaft  of  Guiney,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the  ifles  ad- 
jacent, for  31  years  to  come.  As  the  Englifh 
had  by  this  time  began  the  fettlement  of  planta- 
tions in  the  Weft  Indies,  Negroes  were  in  fuch 
demand,  as  to  ipduce  the  new  company,  at  a 
great  expence,  to  ered  forts  and  warehoufes  on 
the  Coaft,  for  the  protection ^f  their  commerce ; 
but  fo  many  private  adventurers  and  interlopers 
of  all  nations,  broke  in  upon  them,  as  in  eflfeft 
to  iForce  the  trade  open,  and  fo  it  continued  until 
after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  11. 

In  the  year  1662,  a  third  exclufive  African 
-company  was  incorporated,  confifting  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank  and  diftinftion;  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  is  (aid  to  have  granted  a  patent  in  the 
30th  year  of  her  reign,  for  carrying  on  an  exclufive  trade 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leone  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  voyage  was  ever  made  in 
confequence  of  it. 
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BOOK  York.  This  company  undertook  to  ftipply  our 
^V.  Weft  Indian  plantations  with  3000  Negroes  an^- 
^  nually  ;  but  in  1664,  the  king  intending  to  make 
war  on  the  Dutch,  fecretly  fent  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  the  Coaft,  with  orders  to  feize  the 
Dutch  forts  near  Cape  Verde;  in  which  fervice 
Holmes  fucceeded,  and  built  at  the  fame  time  a 
new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gambia,  call- 
ed  James  Fort,  which  we  ftili  hold.  Thence  fail- 
ing fouthward,  he  maftered  all  the  Dutch  fac 
tories  on  the  Guiney  Coaft,  except  St.  George 
D'Elmina  and  AcheeH;  all  of  which  however 
were  retaken  in  1665,  by  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch 
admiral ;  together  with  the  fort  of  Koromantyn, 
tielonging  to  the  Englifh  company,  which  (if  I 
'  miftake  not)  the  Dutch  hold  at  this  day,  by  the 
name  of  Fort  Amfterdam. 

In  1672  (the  third  compscny  having  in  this  year 
furrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown)  the  fourth 
and  laft  exclufive ,  company  was  eftabliflied.  It 
was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Royal  African 
Company,  and  had,  among  its  fubfcribers,  the 
King,  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  other  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  and  quality;  and  the  "whole 
capital  of  ;^.i  1 1,000  was  raifed  in  nine  months. 
Out  of  this  fubfcription,  the  late  company  was 
allowed^.  34,000  for  their  three  forts  of  Cape  Coaft 
Caftle,  Sierra  Leone,  and  James  Fort.  The  new 
company  foon  improved  their  trade,  and  in- 
creafed  the  number  of  their  forts ;  and,  as  all 
former  companies  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Hol- 
land to  make  up  an  aflbrtment  for  the  cargoes  of 
their  ftiips,  they  now  introduced  into  England  the 
making  of  fundry  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  and 
other  manufaftures  not  before  known;  and  they 
imported  from  thp  Coaft  great  quantities  of  gold, 
out  of  which,  in  1673,  50,000  guineas  (fo  named 

fromi 
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from  the  country)  were  coined.     They  alfo  im- eHAP. 
pbrted  redwood  tor  dyers,  ivory,  wax,  and  fome       II. 
other  valuable  commodities ;  and  they  exported 
to  the' value  of  j^.7o,©oo  annually  in  Englifli 
goods. 

But  the  revolution  in  1688  changed  the  fcene; 
for  by  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  as  the  P^- 
tition  and  ^Declaration  of  Right  is  commonly  called, 
the  African  and  all  other  exclufive  companies  not 
authorifed  by  parliament,  were  aboliflied:  the 
African  trade,  therefore,  became  in  fad,  free  and 
open;  although  the  company  fUll  perfifted  in 
feizing  the  fliips  of  feparate  traders ;  a  meafure 
which  occafioncd  much  clamour,  and  no  fmali  • 
obftru£lion  to  the  Negroe-trade.  The  difputes 
which  this  conduQ:  gave  rife  to,  are  however  too 
uninterefting  at  prefent  to  be  brought  again  to 
remembrance. 

In  1689  was  eftablifhed  the  firft  Affiento  com- 
pany for  Supplying  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies  with 
Negroes  from  Jamaica ;  and  in  1698  the  trade  to 
Africa,  which,  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  wai 
virtually  laid  open,  was  legally  made  fo,  under 
certain  conditions  ;  for  by  ftatutes  9th  and  loth  of 
Will,  and  Mary,  c.  26.  it  was  enadled — 

"  That  for  the  prefervation  of  the  trade,  and 
for  the  advantage  of  England  and  its  Colonies, 
it  fhould  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  fubjefts  of  his 
Majefty's  realm  of  England,  a§  well  as  for  the 
company,  to  trade  from  England  and  the  Planta- 
tions in  America  to  Africa,  between  Cape  Mount 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  upon  paying  for 
theaforefaidufes  a  duty  of  \c^pcr  cent,  ad  valorem, 
for  the  goods  exported  from  England  or  the  Plan- 
tations, to  be  paid  to  the  colleftor  at  the  time  of 
entry  outwards,  for  the  ufe  of  the  company. 

''  The  fame  liberty  was  given  to  trade  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount ;  but,  in  addition 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  io  per  cent,  on  exportation,  tbere  was  to 
^V.  be  paid  a  fiirther  fum  of  lo  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
'on  all  goods  and  mfifchandize,  redwood  exc.epted, 
which  was  to  pay  only  5  per  cent,  af  the  place  of 
exportation,  imported  into  England,,  or  the  Plan- 
tations, from  the  coaft  between  Cape  Blanco  and 
Cape  Motint.  The  duties  fo  paid  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  tht  forts  and  caftles, 
the  prqviding  ammunition,  and  foldiers.  The 
company  were  yearly  to  render  an  account  of  the 
receipt  of  thefe  duties  and  their  application,  to 
the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer.  ^ 

''  Perfons  paying  thefe  duties  were  to  have  the 
fame  protedHon  and  defence  for  their  perfons, 
Ihips,  and  goods,  from  the  forts  and  caftles,  and 
the  fame  freedom  and  fecurity  for  thefr  negocia- 
tions  and  trade,  as  the  company.  They  might 
fettle  faftories  within  their  limits,  and  were  to  be 
free  from  all  moleftations  from  the  company. 

*'  No  duty  impofed  by  this  ad  was  to  extend  to 
Negroes  exported,  or  to  gold  and  filver,  nor 
was  the  aft  to  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  hinder  any 
one  from  trading  tq  that  part  of  Africa  com- 
monly called  South  Barbary,  extending  foutherly 
as  far  as  Cape  Blanco.'*  . 

^  Againft  the  regulations  of  this  law,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  13  years,  both  the  com- 
pany and  many  of  the  private  traders  remonfljrated 
without  effeft ;  and  the  company's  affairs,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  declined  to  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, that  they  were  unable  either  to  fupport  their 
fadkories  with  new  inveftments,  or  to  pay  the 
debts  which  they  had  already  incurred.  Parlia- 
ment at  length  was  induced  to  give  them  fome  af- 
fiftance;  and  in  1739  voted  £.  1 0,000  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  like  fum  annually  until  the  year  1 744, 
when,  by  reafon  of   the  war  with  France  and 
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Spaini  the  grant  was  doubled.     In  each  of  the  CHAP- 
two  fucceeditig  years  j^.  10,000  was  again  voted  j     ^^* 
-^but  nothing  was  granted  for  1 747.  ^^ 

In  the  year  1750  the  African  trade,  after  hav- 
ing  paffed,  as  we  have  feen,  through  different 
conflitutionff  and  conditions,  affumed  a  crew  ap- 
pearance;  for  in  that  year  the  law  tookphcenndef 
which  it  ftiU  exifts,  and  is  at  prefent  regulated. 
It  is  entitled,  "  An  aft  for  extending  and  im- 
proving  the  trade  to  Africa  ;'*  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions whereof  I  need  not  fet  forth,  as  the  a6t 
itfelf  is  fo  eafily  referred  to.  Of  the  feveral  coun'-^ 
tries  however  with  which  the  trade  is  at  prefent 
carried  on,  and  the  ftate^of  it  fbr  fome  years  part, 
fome  particulars  may  be  neceifary.  My  account 
will  be  brief;  there  being  many  defcriptions  of 
Guiney  extant  j  and  an  abridgement  and  fum- 
mary  of  the  beft  hiftories  (collated  and  arranged 
with  great  judgment  and  accuracy)  are  given  to 
the  -public  in  AiUey's  CoUedibn  of  Voyages ; 
wherein  the  reader  will  find  much  curious  and 
ufeful^information  *. 

That  part  then  of  the  African  coaft  on  the  At- 
lantic  ocean,  with  which  the  people  of  Europe 
have  an  intercourfe,  extends  from  Cape  Blanco, 
in  21**  N.  latitude;  to  a  Portuguefe  fettlement 
called  Loango  S/.  Paul*s^  in  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola, lat.  9«  S.  comprehending  a  line  of  coaft  of 
upwards  of  1,300  Englifti  leagues,  and  confift- 
ing  of  various  countries,  inhabited  by  a  great 

*  In  the  year  1763  Senegal  and  itsdepcndcnciCB  were  veiled 
10  the  African  Company;  but  In  1765  the  fame  became vefted 
in  the  crown,  and  the  trade  was  laid  open,  l^hus  the  whole 
African  trade  is  free  to  all  his  Nlajeily's  fiibje^s;  but  that 
part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  between  Port  Sake  and  Cape 
Rouge  is  under  the  dircdtion  of  government.  From  C^pc 
Rouge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Englifh  forts  are 
under  the  dirediioQ  of  a  committee  of  the  company. 

number 
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BO  o!fc  number  of  favage  nStions,  differing  widely  froni 
IV.      each  other,  in  government,  language,  manners 
and  fuperftitions. 

The  firft  of  thefe  countries,  inw;hich  the  Britifli 
have  an  eftablifhment,  is  the  province  of  Senegam- 
bia ;  including  the  river  Senegal,  which  opens  into 
the  Weftern  ocean  in  nearly  i6  degrees,  and  the 
river  Gambia  in  1 30  ^  N.  latitude.  Both  thefe 
rivers  are  navigable  many  hundred  miles  iip  the 
country.  The  Negroes  obtained  from  this  part 
of  Africa  are  known  tcr  the  Weft  Indian  planters 
by  the  general  name  of  Mandingoes. 

From  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge)  to  Cape  Appol- 
lonia,  the  European  fetflements,  except  a  fmall 
Englifh  faftory  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  are 
chiefly  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe. — The  Negroes 
obtained  through  their  means,  as  well  as  from 
the  Englifh  faftory,  are  likewife  called  Mahditi- 
goe^— I  believe  improperly;  as  niany  different 
languages  are  fpoken  on  the  coaft  between  Sene- 
gal and  Appollonia.  This  part  of  Africa  is  com* 
monly  called  the  Windward  Coaft. 

The  Gold  Coaft  extends  from  Cape  Appollonia 
to*  the  River  Volta,  comprehending  a  line  of  100 
leagues.  The  maritime  country  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  petty  ftates  or  principalities,  feem- 
ingly  independant  of,  and  often  at  war  with,  each 
other;  the  chief  of  which  are  Axim,  Ante, 
Adom,  Jabi,  Commani,  Fetu,  Sabou,  Fantyn  (a 
rich  and  powerful  people)  Acron,  and  Agonn^a ; 
fome  of  which  are  faid  to  maintain  a  republican, 
or  more  probably  an  ariftocratical,  form  of  go- 
vernment. Of  the  inland  country  we  know  but 
little  more  than  that  it  confifts  of  three  extenfive 
kingdoms,  called  Affiantee  (or  Shantee)  Akim, 
and  the  Aquambou;  each  of  which  fupplies  the 
maritime   ftates   with    great  numbers  of  flaves, 

.  which 
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which  they  fell  to  the  Europeans.  In  the  &ltifh  CHAP* 
Weft  Indies,  moft  of  the  Negroes  purchafed  on  li- 
the Gold  Coaft,  are  known  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Knromanteesj  from  Koromantyn,  one  of 
the  earlieft  of  our  faftories  on  this  part  of  the 
-African  coaft,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  but 
which  is  now  become  an  infignificant  village,  or 
factory,  in  pofl'efiion  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fantyn,  two  miles  from  the 
fort  of  Anamaboe.-^!  believe  that  the  fame,  or 
ditFerent  dialefts  of  the  fame  language,  isfpoken 
throughout  all  the  Gold  Coaft  countries. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  the  river  Lagos,  ex- 
tends the  Whidah  country,  (at  prefent  a  province 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  a  great  inland  king- 
dom) by  fome  geographers  confider«d  as  part  of 
the  Gold  Coaft ;  by  others'  denominated  The 
Slave  Coq/i  proper.  It  begins  with  th6  fipall  and 
barren  ftate  of  Koto  or  Lampi^  next  to  which  is 
the  kingdom  of  Adra,  comprehending  the  fub- 
ordinate  maritime  principalities  of  Great  and 
Little  Popo,  or  Papaw ;  from  whence  the  Whi- 
dah Negroes  are  called  generally,  by  the  Britifh 
traders,  JPapaws.  The  Whidah  langQage,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Koto,  is  peculiar 
and  appropriate.  The  people  of  Koto  fpeak  a 
dialed  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  tliere  is  a  tribe  of 
Whidah  Negroes  called  Nagoesy  who  have  a  dia- 
led which,  though  iinderftood  by  the  Papaws, 
differs  from  the  Whidah  language  in  many  par- 
ticulars. 

Weft  of  the  river  Lagos  begins  the  gteat  king- 
dom of  Benin,  the  coaft  of  which  forms  a  gulph 
or  bight,  ending  at  Cape  Lopez,  wherein  are  fitu- 
ated the  trading  places  (being  fo  many  villages  on 
the  bank5  of  leveral  rivers)  of  Benin,  Bonny, 
Old  and  new  Callabar,  Cameron  and  Gaboon. 

Vol.  IL  D  The 
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BOOK  The  Haves  purchafed  on  this  part  of  the  coafl, 
IV.  have  the  general  denomination  of  Ebees ;  pro- 
bably from  Arebo,  the  name  oof  a  village,  for« 
merly  a  confiderable  town,  on  the  river  Benin. 
-Some  of  them  (a  tribe,  t  believe,  from  the  in- 
terior country)  are  likewife  called  Mocoes.  In 
language  they  differ  both  from  the  Gold  Coaft 
Negroes  and  thofe  of  Whidah,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpe^s  from  each  other ;  for  from  Whidah  to  An- 
gola, the  dialeds  vary  at  almoft  every  trading 
river. 

From  Cape  Lopez  to  the  river  Congo,  diftant 
140  leagues,  I  believe  the  trade  is  chiefly  en- 
groffed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  To  the 
fputhward  of  this  river,  very  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  any  Europeans  except  the  Portuguefe, 
who,  as  hath  been  obferved,  have  a  large  city  at 
Loango  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Coaft  of  Angola, 
ftrongly  fortified;  from  which  place  they  have 
penetrated  quite  through  the  country  to  their  fet- 
tlements  at,  and  fouth  of,  Mozambique  upon 
the  eaftem  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  have 
caravans  conftantly  going  and  returning,  smd 
by  that  means  carry  on  an  extenfive  and  advan- 
tageous* inland  commerce. 

The  whole  number  of  forts  and  faflories  cfta- 
blHhed  on  the  coaft  by  the  different  powers  of 
Europe,  is  I  believe  40  ;  of  which  1 4  belong  to 
the  Engliih,  3  to  the  French,  15  to  the  Dutch, 
four  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  4  to  the  Danes. 

The  commodities  exported  by  the  Britifh  tra- 
ders to  Africa,  confift  chiefly  ofwooUens,  linens, 
Manchefter  goods,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
goods  ;  Eaft  Indian  filks  and  mixed  goods ;  Eng- 
lifli  printed  callicoes  and  cottons;  ready-made 
clothes,  mufquets,  bayonets,  cutlaffes,  gunpow- 
der, fliot,  wrought  and  unwrought  brafs  and  cop- 
per, lead,    pewter,    wrought   and    unwrought 

iron. 
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irdn,  hats,  worfted  caps,  earthen  ware,  BrltifhcHAP. 
fpirits,  rum  and  brandy,  tea,  fugar,  coffee,  and       II. 
prdvifions  of  every  kind*— The  annual  value,  of* 
late  years,  is  eftimated  on  an  average  at  about 
j^.  8 00,000  fterling. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  there  is  a  duty  paid 
on  each  fhip,  to  the  king  or  chief  man  of  the 
country ;  which  is  called  his  cuftoms.  In  other 
parts  this  is  not  exaded ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch 
places  as  have  but  little  trade.  When  permiflioit 
is  obtained  to  trade,  the  flaves  are  fometimes 
brought  by  the  Black  merchants  on  board  the 
(hips,  and  there  fold;  and  fometimes  they  are 
purchafed  on  fhore  at  the  merchants  houfes,  and 
brought  off"  to  the  (hips,  by  the  cs^ptains ;  after 
which  the  Black  traders  come  on  board  to  re- 
ceive payment.  In  thefe  particulars,  circum<* 
(lances  and  fituations  very  often  change  the  mode^ 
juft  as  an  oppofition  among  a  number  of  pur-^ 
chafers  makes  it  more  or  lefs  neceflfary.  Many  of 
the  faftories  on  the  coaft  are  private  property  j 
of  courfe  they  procure  flaves  for  the  (hips  in 
their  own  concern.  Sometimes  they  barter  flaves 
with  ftrangers,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  own  af- 
fortment  of  goods,  or  to  procure  fome  particular 
commodities  of  which  they  are  in  want*  Among 
the  forts,  the  officers  that  belong  to  them  carry 
on  trade  more  or  lefs  with  the  mipping  as  their 
circumftances  will  admit,  and  according  as  thev 
are  more  or  lefs  independant ;  but  the  Black 
traders  are  fuppofed  to  fell  their  flaves  about  forty 
(hillings  each  cheaper  than  the  fadories. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  to  which  (hipping 
refort  all  the  year,  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Black  trader^s  within  land  (for  an  extent  as  yet 
imexplored  by  any  White  perfdn)  and  thofe  on 
the  coaft,  is  conftant  and  regular  ;  but  we  have 
D  2  no 
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B  O  O  K  no  fufEciently  precife^  and  particular  account  of 
IV.  the  manner  in  which  this  conftant  fupply  of 
Haves  for  fale  is  kept  up  and  fupported.  I  (hall 
hereafter  give  the  beft  information  I  have  been 
able  to  colledt  on  this  head.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  fufficient  materials  to  enable  me  to  fumifli  an 
Accurate  ftatement  of  the  number  of  Africans 
that  have  been  tranfported  to  the  Britifli  colonies 
fmce  their  firft  fettlement.  However,  that  curio- 
fity  may  not  be  wholly  difappointed,  I  have  col- 
lected fuch  materials  as  I  think  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  fome  judgment  in  this  relpeft, 
which  probably  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
truth. 

In  the  various  publications  with  which  the  prefs 
abounded  during  the  time  that  the  difputes  be- 
tween  the  African  Company  and  the  private  trad- 
ers  were  an  objeft  of  national  concern,  it  is  af- 
ferted  by  one  party,  and  not  denied  by  the  other, 
that  about  140,000  Negroes  had  been  exported  by 
the  company,  and  1 60,000  more  by  private  adven- 
turers, between  the  years  1680  and  1700 :  Total 
300,000.  From  1700  to  December  1786,  the 
number  imported  into  Jamaica  was  610,000.  I 
fay  this  on  fufficient  evidence,  having  in  my  pof- 
feffion  lifts  of  all  the  entries.  Of  the  number 
imported  during  the  fame  interval  into  the  fouth- 
ern  provinces  of  North  America,  as  well  as  the 
Windward  Iflands,  I  cannot  fpeak  with  precifion ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Jamaica  import  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  one-third  of  the  whole.  On 
thefe  grounds,  the  total  import  into  all  the  Bri- 
tifli colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
from  1680  to  1786,  may  be  put  at  2,130,000, 
being,  on  an  average  of  the  whole,  20,095  an- 
nually. This  I  admit  is  much  lefs  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  :  Anderfon  roundly  fixes  the  an- 

nual 
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nual  import  at  100,000 ;  but  vague  and  general  CHAP, 
affertions  prove  nothing.     The  re-export  may  be      l^- 
ftated  at  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  import. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Britifli  flave  trade 
had  attained  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  profperity  a 
Ihort  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
American  war.  The  following  has  been  given  to 
the  public  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  (liips 
which  failed  from  England  for  the  Coaft  in  i77i> 
and  of  the  number  of  flaves  for  the  purchafe  and 
•tranfportation  of  which  they  were  fufficiently 
provided,  and  I  believe  its  authenticity  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  vjz. 


Sltips. 

Negroes, 

To  Senegambia     -     - 

40 

for 

3.3»o 

Windward  Coaft   - 

•    56 

-^ 

11,960 

Gold  Coaft     -     . 

29 

^r- 

7*525 

Bight  of  Benin     - 

63 

-T- 

23»3oi 

Angola     -      .     ^ 

4 

— • 

1,050 

Total       -      192       —       47>i46 

Of  the  above  i92fhips  Nesroff. 

107  failed  from  Liverpool,  for  -  29,250 

58     —    from  London,  for  r  8,136 

23     —     from  Briftol,  for     -  -  8,810 

4     —     from  Lancafter,  for  -  -     950 

In  the  year  1772  failed  from  Great  Britain, 
for  the  African  coaft 
175  veflels,  having  goods  onboard 
valued  at  ^.866,394   11     ^ 


i?73     • 

•      »5» 

-  ditto      - 

•  688,1  io 

10  n  ' 

»774      " 

^77S     ' 

1776  . 

1777  . 

1778  . 

:        167 

•  152 

•  lOI 

5« 
41 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

846,525 
786,168 

470.779 
23^,218 
154,086 

12     5 

2  8 
I      I 

3  — 
1   10 

1779      . 

.       28 

-  ditto      - 

'59>2i7 

19    7 
■  This 
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P  O  O  K  This  defalcation  was  unqueftionbly  owing  to  the 
IVr  late  war,  on  the  termination  of  which  the  trade 
immediately  began  to  revive,  as  appears  by  the 
following  account  of  the  Negroes  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  Britifh  Wefl:  Indian  Iflands, 
from  1783  to  1787  (both  years  inclufive)  ;  viz. 

N^of  Negroes  NCfroet  Negroe* 

Tear.  Shipc  Tortt.  imported.  exported.  retained. 

1783  .  3S  •  5,455  -  i6,jo8  .  809  .  15,399 

1x84  -  93  -  13,301  -  18,550  -  5,263  -  23,287 

1785  -  73  -  » 0,730  .  21,598  .  5,018  .  16,580 

1786  •  67  -  8,070  -  19,160  •  4,317  -  14,843 

1787  •  85  -  12,183  .  21,023  -  5*3M  -  15,657 

Of  thp  whole  number  now  annually  exported 
from  Africa,  by  the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain^ 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  particular  countries  whence  fupplied,  the  fol- 
lowing account  was  tranfmitted  by  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  authentic  and  particular 
a  return  as  can  poffibly  be  obtained  :  viz. 


By 

the  Britifh      - 
French 
Dutch 
Danes 

N^.  of  8)avef 
exported. 

38,000 

10,000 

4,000 

2,000 

l^ortuguefe 

1 0,000 

Total      -      -     74,000 


NO  of 
SUvel. 


Of  which  Gambia  furnilhes  about      -      -     700 

Ifleis  Ddos,  and'the  adjacent  rivers  1,500 

From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Mount   i,ooo 

Cs^^e  Mount  to  C.  Palmas     .3,000 

Cape  Palmas  to  G.  Appolonia    i  ,000 

Gold 
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N»  of  ^'' 

GoWCoaft         .  .        .         io,ooo^^,^^- 

Quitta  and  Popo         ^         -       . 

Whydah         ^         .        .         . 

Porto  Novo,  Eppee,  and  Bidagry 

Lagos  and  Benin 

Bonny  and  New  Calabar    -     - 

Old  Calabar  and  Camjeroons 

Gabon  and  Cape  Lopez 

Loango,  Melimba,  and  CapeRendai  3,500 

Majumba,  Ambris,  and  Miffoula    -    1 ,000 

Loango  St.  Paurs,  and  Benguela  -    7,000 

Total     -     74,200 

Of  the  miferable  people  thus  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  and  fervitude,  though  born  in  va- 
rious and  widely-feparated  countries,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcriminsLte  the  peculiar  manpers  and 
native  propejifities.  The  fipiilar  apd  uniform 
fyftem  of  life  to  which  they  are  all  reduced  ;  the 
few  opportunities  and  the  little  encouragement 
that  are  given  them  for  mental  improvement,  are 
circumftances  that  neceflarily  induce  a  predo- 
minant and  prevailing  cafl  01  character  and  dif- 
pofitipn,  "  The  day,"  fays  Homer,  "  whjch 
makes  man  a  flave,  takes  away  half  his  worth  ;'* 
and,  in  faft,  he  lofes  every  iippulfe  to  aftion, 
except  that  of  fear.  Neverthelefs,  there  are 
among  feveral  of  the  African  natiops  forae  ftrik- 
ing  and  predominant  features,  which  cannot  eafily 
be  overlooked  by  a  perfon  refiding  in  any  one  of 
the  fugar  plantations.  Thefe  peculiarities  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  defcribe  with  candour  and  imparti- 
ality ;  after  which,  I  (hall  attempt  a  delineation 
of  their  general  charafter,  as  it  is  difplayed  un- 
der all  the  various  modifications  and  circumftances 
of  original  habits,  and  prefent  fituation  and  con- 
dition. 

CHAP. 
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.CHAP.     III. 

Mandingoesj  or  Natives  of  the  Windward  Coajl, — 
Mahometans. — Their  wars^  manners^  and  per- 

fons.—Koromantyn  Negroes^  or  Natives  of  the 
Gold  Coafi.^^Their  ferocioufnefs  of  difpofition 
difplayed  by  an  account  of  the  Negro  rebellion  in 
yamaica  in  1760. — Their  national  manners ^ 
ivars^  and  fuperfiitions. — Natives  of  Whidah  or 
Fida.-^— Their  good  qualities. — Nagoes. — Negroes 

from  Benin.-^Perfons  and  tempers,^ — Canibals. — 
Natives  of  Kongo  and  Angola. — Survey  of  the 
character  and  difpojitions  of  Negroes  in  a  Jiate 
of  flavery. 


M, 


OST5  if  not  all,  the  nations  that  inhabit 
that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the  northward 
and  eaftward  of  Sierra  Leone,  are  Mahometans ; 
and  following  the  means  of  converfioa  prefcribed 
by  their  prophet,  are,  as  we  are  told,  perpetually 
at  war  with  fuch  of  the  furroundi;ag  nations  as 
refufe  to  adopt  their  religious  tenets.  The  pri- 
foners  taken  in  thefe  religious  wars  furniih,  I 
doubt  not,  grej^t  part  of  the  flaves  which  are  ex- 
ported from  the  faftories  on  the  Windward  coafl ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  death  would  be  the  fate  of 
mdft  of  the  captives,  if  purchafers  were  not  to 
be  met  with. 

But  the  Mandingoes  have  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  fuch  nations  as  they 
confider  enemies  of  their  faith ;  and  I  am  afrai<l 
that  fome  of  thefe  wars  arife  from  motives  even 
lefs  juftifiable  than  religious  zeal.     An  old  an4 

faithful 
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faithful  Mandingo  fervant,  who  ftands  at  my  clboT^  CHAP, 
while  I  write  this,  relates  that  being  fent  by  his      lU. 
father  tovifit  adiftant  relation  in  a  country  wherein 
the  Portuguefe  had  a  fettlement,  a  fray  happened 
in  the  village  in  which  he  reiided ;  that  many 
people  were  killed,  and  others  taken  prifoners, 
tind  he  himfelf  was  feized  and  carried  off  in  the 
ikirmifli ;  not,  as  he  conceives,  by  a  foreign  ene- 
my, but  by  fome  of  the  natives  of  the  place ; 
and  being  lent  down  a  river  in  a  canoe,  was  fold 
to  the  captain  of  the  Ihip  that  brought  him  to 
Jamaica.     Of  his  national  cuftoms  and  manners 
he  remembers  but  little,  being,  at  the  lime  of 
his  captivity,  but  a  youth.     He  relates,  that  the 
natives  praftife  circumcifion,  and  that  he  himfelf 
has  undergone  that  operation  ;  and  he  has  not 
forgot  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  which 
his  father  taught  him  ;  in  proof  of  this  affertion, 
he  chants,  in  an  audible  and  Ihrill  tone,  a  fentence 
that  I  conceive  to  be  part  of  the  Alcoran,  La 
illa^  ill  Hlla!  *,  which  he  fays  they  fing  aloud*  Sit 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  new  moon.     He  re- 
lates, moreover,  that  in  his  own  country  Friday 
was  conftantly  made  a  day  of  ftrift  fafting.    It 
was  almoft  a  fm,  he  obferves,  on  that  day,  io 
/wallow  his  fpittle ^r^inch  is  his  expreffion. 

Befides  this  man,  I  had  once  another  Man- 
dingo  fervant,  who  could  write,  with  great  beauty 
and  exaftnefs,  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  fome 
paffages  from  the  Alcoran.  Whether  his  learn- 
ing extended  any  further,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  informed,  as  he  died  foon  after  he  camie 
into  my  poffeffion. 

The  advantage  pofieffed  by  a  few  of  thefe 
people,  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  on  which  the  Mandingo  Negroes  in 

*  There  is  no  Ggd,  but  God. 
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B  O  O  K  ^^^  Weft  Indies  pride  themfelves  greatly  among 
IV.  the  reft  of  the  Haves ;  over  wham  they  confider 
that  they  poflefs  a  marked  fuperiority ;  and  in 
truth  they  difplay  fuch  gentlenefs  of  djfpofition 
and  demeanour,  as  would  feem  the  refult  of  early 
jBducation  and  difcipline,  were  it  not  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  they  are  more  prone  to  theft  than  any 
of  the  African  tribes.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  propenfity,  among  other  vices,  is  natural  to 
a  ftate  of  flavery,  which  degrades  and  corrupts 
the  4mman  mind  in  a  deplorable  manner;  but 
why  the  Mandingoes  fhould  have  become  more 
vicious  in  this  refpe^  than  the  reft  of  the  Natives 
of  Africa  in  the  fame  condition  of  life,  is  a  qvief*- 
tion  I  cannot  anfwer. 

In  their  comple^ons  and  perfons,  the  Man- 
dingoes  are  eafily  to  be  diftihguiflied  from  fuch 
of  the  Africans  as  are  born  nearer  to  the  equa* 
tor ;  but  they  confift  neverthelefs  of  very  diftinfl: 
tribes^  fome  of  which  are  remarkably  tall  and 
black,  and  there  is  one  tribe  among  them  (cs^Ued 
alfo  the  Phulies)  that  feems  to  me  to  conftitute  the 
link  between  the  Moor^  and  Negroes  properly  fo 
called.  They  are  of  a  lefs  glofly  black  than  the 
Gold  Coaft  Negroes  ;  and  their  hair,  though 
buftiy  and  crifped,  is  not  woolly,  but  foft  and 
lilky  to  tfie  touch.  Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in 
common,  the  thick  lips  and  flat  nofes  of  the  more 
fouthern  Natives  ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  exempt  from  that  ftrong  and  fetid  pdoi^r, 
which  exhales  from  the  Ikin  of  nioft  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  in  general  they  are  not  well  adapted  for 
hard  labour. 

After  all,  they  differ  lefs  in  their  perfons,  than 
in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  from  the  Natives  of 
the  Gold  Coaft ;  who  may  be  faid  to  conftitute 
the  genuine  and  original  unmixed  Negro,  both 
in  perfon  and  charafter. 

The 
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The  circumftfinces  which  diftinguifh  the  Ko-  c  H  A  p. 
romantyn,   or    Gold  Coaft,  Negroes,   from  all      III. 
others,  are  firmnefs  both  of  body  and  mind ;  a 
ferocioufnefs  of  difpofitioifi;  but  \^ithal,  activity, 
courage,  and  a  ftubbornncfs,  or  what  an  ancient 
Roman  would  have  4eem^  ;in  elevation,  of  foul, 
which  prompts  them  to  cnterprizes  of  difficulty 
and  danger;  and  enables  them  to  meet  death,  in 
its  mod  horrible  fhape,  with  fortitude  or  indif- 
ference.    They  fometime,8  take  to  labour  with 
great  promptitude  and  alacrity,  and  have  confli- 
tutions  yidl  adapte4  for  it}  fpr  many  of  them 
have  undoubtedly  been  Haves  in  Africa : — I  have 
interrogated  great  numbers  pn  thjs  fubje£t,  and 
jilthough  fome  of  them  afferted  they  were  born 
freg,  who  as  it  was  afterwards  provc^  by  the  tef- 
tiiftony  of  their  own  relatiqns,  were  aftually  fold 
as  flaves  by  tlieir  matters;  others  frankly  con* 
feffed  to  me  that  they  had  no  claim  to  freedoms 
in  their  own  country,  and  were  fold  either  to 
pay  the  debts,  or  to  expiate  the  crimes,  of  their 
owners.     On  the  other  hand^  the  Gold  Coafl:  be- 
ing inhabited  by  various  diflferent  tribes  which  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  and  hoftility  with 
each  other,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  of 
the  captives  taken  in  battle,  and  fold  in  the  Eu- 
ropean fettlements,   were  of  free   condition  in 
their  native  country,  and  perhaps  the  owners  of 
flaves  themfclves.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  fuch 
Rien  (hould  endeavour,  even  by  means  the  mod 
defperate,  to  regain  the  freedom  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any 
further  circumftances   are  neceffary  to  prompt 
them  to  aftibn,  than  that  of  being  fold  into  cap- 
tivity in  a  diftant  country.     I  mean  only  to  ftate 
fa6ls  as  I  find  tbemi.     Such  I  well  know  was  the 
origin  of  the  Negro  rebellion  which  happened  in 
Jamaica  in  176Q.     It  arofe  at  the  inftigation  of  a 

Koromantyjj 
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BOOK  Koromantyn  Negro  of  the  name  of  Tacky,  who 
IV.  had  been  a  chief  in  XJuiney;  and  it  broke  out  on 
^  the  Frontier  plantation  in  St.  Mary's  parilh,  be- 
longing to  the  late  Ballard  Beckford,  and thead- 
joining  eftate  of  Trinity,  the  property  of  my  de- 
ceafed  relation  and  -  benefactor  Zachary  Bayly. 
On  thofe  plantations  were  upwards  of  loo  Gold 
Coaft  Negroes  newly  imported,  and  I  do  not  be* 
lieve  that  an  individual  amongft  them  had  received 
the  leaft  ihadow  of  ill  treatment  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  there.  -  Concerning  thofe  on  the 
Trinity  eftate,  I  can  pronounce  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  they  were  under  the  government 
of  an  overfeer  of  Angular  tendernefs  and  huma- 
nity. His  name  was  Abraham  Fletcher,  and  let 
it  be  remembered,  in  juftice  even  to  the  rebels, 
and  as  a  leffon  to  other  overfeers,  that  his  life  was 
fpared  from  refpecl  to  his  virtues.  The  infur- 
ge^ts  had  heard  of  his  charafter  from  the  other 
Negroes,  and  fuffered  him  to  pafs  through  them 
unmolefted— this  fad  appeared  in  evidence. 
Having  colleded  themfelves  into  a  body  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  to 
the  fort  at  Port  Maria ;  killed  the  centinel,  and 
provided  themfelves  with  as  great  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  they  could  conveniently 
difpofe  of.  Being  by  this  time  joined  by  a  num^ 
ber  of  their  countrymen  from  the  neighbouring 
plantations,  they  marched  up  the  high  road  that 
led  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  carrying 
death  and  defolation  as  they  went.  At  Ballard's 
Valley  they  fur  rounded  the  overfeer' s  houfe  about 
four  ii>  the  morning,  in  which  eight  or  ten  White 
people  wfere  in  bed,  every  one  of  whom  they 
butchered  in  the  moft  favage  manner,  and  lite- 
rally drank  their  blood  mixed  with  rum.  At 
Eftier,  and  other  eftates,  they  exhibited  the  fame 
tragedy;  and  then  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  and 

canes. 
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tanes.  In  one  morning  they  murdered  between  c  H  A  P. 
thirty  and  forty  Whites,  notfparing  even  infants  III. 
at  the  breaft,  before  their  progrefs  was  flopped.  N.-^nr^^^ 
Tacky,  the  Chief,  was  killed  in  the  woods,  by 
one  of  the  parties  that  went  in  purfuit  of  them ; 
but  fome  others  of  the  ringleaders  being  taken, 
and  a  general  inclination  to  revolt  appearing 
among  all  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  in  theifland, 
it  was  thought  neceffary  to  make  a  few  terrible 
examples  of  fome  of  the  moft  guilty.  Of  three 
^who  were  clearly  proved  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  murders  committed  at  Ballard's  Valley, 
one  was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the  other 
two  to  be  hung  up  alive  in  irons,  and  left  to  pe- 
rifli  in  that  dreadful  fituation.  The  wretch  that 
was  burned  was  made  to  fit  on  the  ground,  and 
his  body  being  chained  to  an  iron  ftake,  the  fire 
was  applied  to  his  feet.  He  uttered  not  a  groan, 
and  faw  his  legs  reduced  to  afhes  with  the  utmoft  ' 
firmnefs  and  compofure ;  after  which  one  of  his 
arms  by  fome  means  getting  loofe,  he  fnatched  a  ^ 

brand  from  the  fire  that  was  confuming  him,  and 
flung  it  in  the  face  of  the  executioner.  The  two 
that  were  hung  up  alive  were  indulged,  at  their 
own  requeft,  with  a  hearty  meal  immediately  be- 
fore  they  were  fufpended  on  the  gibbet,  which 
was  ereSed  in  the  parade  of  the  town  of  Kingfton. 
From  that  time,  until  they  expired,  they  never 
uttered  the  lealt  complaint,  except  only  of  cold 
in  the  night,  but  diverted  thcmfelves  all  day  long 
in  difcourfe^with  their  countrymen,  v/ho  were 
permitted,  very  improperly,  to  liirround  the  gib- 
bet.  On  the  feventh  day  a  notion  prevailed 
among  the  fpeftators,  that  one  of  them  wiflied 
to  communicate  an  important  fecret  to  his  mafter, 
my  near  relation  ;  who  being  in  St.  Mary's  p:^- 
riih,  the  commanding  officer  feat  for  me.  I  en- 
deavoured, by  means    of  an   interpreter,  to  Ut 

hiju 
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BOOK  hini  know  that  I  was  prefent;  but  I  cdiild  not 
IV;  underftand  what  he  faid  in  return.  I  remember 
that  both  he  and  hisr  fellow  fuflferer  laughed  im* 
moderately  at  fomethlng  that  occurred — I  know 
not  what.  The  next  morning  one  of  them 
filently  expired,  as  did  the  other  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  day.  .  ^ 

The  courage,  or  unconcern,  which  the  people 
of  this  country  manifeft  at  the  approach  of  deaths 
arifes,  doubtlefs^  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their 
national  manners,  wars,  and  fuperftitions,  which 
are  all,  in  the  higheft  degree,  favage  and  fangui- 
nary.  A  power  over  the  lives  of  his  flaves  is  pof* 
feffed^  and  exercifed  too,  on  very  frivolous  oc- 
cafions,  without  compunftion  or  fcruple,  by 
every  mafter  of  flaves  on  the  Gold  Coaft.  Fa- 
thers, have  the  like  power  over  their  children. 
In  their  wars  they  are  bloody  and  cruel  beyond 
any  nation  that  ever  exifted }  for  all  fuch  of  their 
captives  as  they  referve  not  for  flaves,  they  mur- 
der with  circumftances  of  outrageous  barbarity  ; 
cutting  them  acrofs  the  face,  and  tearing  away 
the  under  jaw,  which  they  preferve  as  a  trophy, 
leaving  the  miferable  viftims  to  perifli  in  that  con- 
dition. I  have  colleded  this  account  from  them- 
felves.  They  tell  me  likewife,  that  whenever  a 
confiderable  man  expires,  feveral  of  his  wives, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  flaves,  are  facrificed 
at  his  funeral.  This  is  done,  fay  they,  that  he 
may  be  properly  attended  in  the  next  world.  This 
circumfiance  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  every 
Gold  Coaft  Negro  that  I  have  interrogated  on  the 
fubjeft,    and  I  have  enquired  of  many*.     In  a 

country 

*  The  following  particulars  I  colledlcd  from  fomc  of  my 
own  Koromantyn  Negroes,  whofe  veracity  I  had  no  rcafon  to 
doubt: — Clara i  a  moft   faithful  wcll-difpofcd   woman,  who 

was 
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countty  ivhere  executions  are  fo  frequent,  and  C HA?, 
human  blood  is  fpilt  with  fo  little  remorfe,  death     m« 
muft  neceffarily  have  loft  many  of  its  terrors ; 
and  the  natives  in  general,  confcious  they  have 

no 

was  brought  from  the  Gold  Coafl  to  Jamaica  the  latter  end 
of  1784,  rebtesy  **  That  (he  was  born  in  a  village  near  Ana* 
maboo  ;  that  her  father  and  mother,  and  their  children  (nine 
in  number)  were  (laves  to  a  great  man  named  jinamoaj  on 
whofe  death  (he  herfelf^  and  two  of  her  brothers  (who  like- 
wife  belong  tome)  with  feveral  others  of  hisflaves,  were  fold 
to  pay  his  debts.  That  twenty  others  were  killed  at  his  funeraL 
I  adced  her  which  country  (he  liked  beft,  Jamaica  or  Quiney  \ 
She  replied,  that  Jamaica  was  the  better  country,  *  for  that 
people  were  not  tilled  there  as  in  Guiney^  at  the  funeral  of  their 
miners*  She  informed  me  alfo,  in  anfwer  to  fome  other  en- 
quiries, of  a  remarkable  fad  (i.  e.)  that  the  NatiTCs  of  the 
Gold  Coaft  give  their  children  the  yaws  (a  frightful  diforder) 
hy  inoculation ;  and  (he  defcribed  the  manner  of  performing 
the  operation  to  be  making  an  incifion  in  the  thigh,  and  put-^ 
ting  in  fome  of  the  infc6^ioos  matter.  1  a(ked  her  what  be- 
nefit they  expeded  from  this  practice  ?  She  anfwered,  that  by 
this  means  their  infants  had  the  diforder  (lightly,  and  recover* 
ed  fpeedily,  whereas  by  catching  it  at  a  later  tine  of  life,  the 
difeafe,  (he  faid,  •  got  into  thi  hone^  that  was  her  expref- 
fion. 

Cudjoe,  aged  (as  I  fuppofe)  about  fifty,  relates  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Afiantce,  the  king  or  chieftain  of 
which  country  was  named  Poco.  Cudjoe's  elder  brother  hav* 
ing  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Quafhee,  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  man  he  had  in- 
jured ;  which  not  being  able  to  do,  he  delivered  over  him 
(Cudjoe)  who  was  at  that  time,  by  his  own  account,  a  boy 
about  fix  teen,  as  a  compenfation  \  and  Quafhee  immediately 
carried  him  off,  and  foon  afterwards  fold  him  to  a  Black  Dave- 
merchant,  who  having  purchafed  many  others,  carried  them 
all  to  the  fea-coad  (they  were  two  months  on  their  journey) 
and  fold  them  to  a  Captain  Reeder,  who  brought  them  to 
Jamaica.  I  afked  him,  what  right  liis  brother  liad  to  fell 
him  ?  *  Becaufe*  faid  he^  *  my  father  was  dead ;^  and  by  his 
account  fathers  have  an  unqueflionable  right  to  fell  their  chil- 
dren, and  piobably,  on  the  dcmife  of  the  fatlur,  the  fame 
power  is  affumed  by  the  eldvft  fon  over  the  voiirpjer  branches. 
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B  O  O  K  no  fecurity  even  for  the  day  that  is  pafling  over 
^^'      them,  feem  prepared  for,  and  refigned  to,   the 

^*''^^"^**'  fate  that  probably  awaits  them.  This  contempt 
of  death,  or  indifference  about  life,  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  Well  Indies  ;  but  if  fortunately 
they  fall  into  good  hands  at  firrt,  and  become 
well  fettled,  they  acquire  by  degrees  other  fcnti- 
ments  and  notions.  Nature  relumes  her  lawful 
influence  over  them.  ^  With  the  confcioufnefs  of 
fecurity,  the  love  of  exiftence  alfo,  amidft  all  the 
evils  that  attend  it  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  gains  ad- 
,  miflion  into  their  bofoms.  They  feel  it,  and, 
fuch  is  the  force  of  habitual  barbarity,  feem 
afliamed  of  their  own  weaknefs.  A  gentleman 
of  Jamaica  vifiting  a  valuable  Kororiiantyn  Negro 
that  was  fick,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  thought- 
ful and  dejefted,  endeavoured,  by  foothing  and 
encouraging  language,  to  raife  his  drooping  fpi- 
rits.  Ma/Ja^  faid  the  Negro  (in  a  tone  of  felf- 
reproach  and  conicious  degeneracy)  //wr^  nie  come  to 
White  marl's  country  me  lub  (love)  life  too  much  ! 

Even  the  children  brought  from  the  Gold 
Coaft  manifeft  an  evident  fuperiority,  both  in 
hardinefs  of  frame,  and  vigour  of  mind,  over  all 
the  young  people  of  the  fame  age  that  are  im- 

He  relates  further,  that  the  king  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  that  executions  are  very  frequent.  That  when 
the  king  or  any  conlidcrable  man  dies,  a  great  number  of  hia 
(laves  arc  facrificcd  at  his  tomb.*  He  pwtenJs  not  to  afcertain 
any  particular  number,  but  remembers  perfedlly  well  the  death 
of  the  old  king  whom  Poco  fuccceded,  and  is  pofitively  cer- 
tain that  upwards  of  \oo  people  were  flaughtered  on  that 
occafion.  To  convince  me  tha^  he  underftood  what  he  did 
when  he  mentioned  that  number,  he  counted  the  fingers  of 
both  his  hands  ten  times.  He  fiiith  further,  that  wars  arc 
very  frequent ;  that  all  able  men  are  compelled  to  bear  arms  ; 
and  that  wlien  they  take  prifoners,  the  old  and  infirm  are 
killed,  and  the  young  ^nd  able -pre ferved  to  be  fold  for  (laves. 

ported 
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pohed  from  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  like  CHAP, 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity  which  are  diftinguifiiable  m* 
in  adults  of  this  nation,  are  vifible  in  their  boys 
at  an  age  which  might  be  thought  too  tender  to 
receive  any  lafting  impreflion,  either  from  precept 
or  example. — I  have  been  myfelf  an  cye-witnefs 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  in  the  circumftance  1 
am  about  to  relate.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance>  who  had  purchafed  at  the  fame  time  teii 
Koromantyn  boys,  and  the  like  number  of  Eboes 
(the  eldeft  of  the  whole  apparently  not  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  ag^)  caufed  them  all  to  be  col- 
lected and  brought  before  him  in  my  prefence,  to 
be  marked  on  the  breaft.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  heating  a  fmall  filver  brand,  compofed 
of  one  or  two  letters,  in  the  flame  of  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  applying  it  to  the  fkin,  which  is  pre- 
vioufly  anointed  with  fweet  oil.  The  application 
is  inftantaneous,  and  the  pain  momentary.  Ne- 
verthelefs  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  ap- 
paratus muft  have  a  frightful  appearance  to  a 
child.  Accordingly,  when  the  firft  boy,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  fhe  Eboes,  and  the  ftouteft 
of  the  whole,  was  led  forward  to  receive  the 
mark,  he  fcreamed  dreadfully,  while  his  compa- 
nions of  the  fame  nation  manifefted  (Irong  emo- 
tions of  fympathetic  terror.  The  gentleman  ftopt 
his  hand ;  but  the  Koromantyn  boys,  laughing 
aloud,  and,  immediately  cojpiing  forward  of  their 
own  accord,  offered  their  bofoms  undauntedly 
to  the  brand,  and  receiving  its  impreflion  with- 
out flinching  in  the  leaft,  fnapt  their  fingers  iri 
exultation  over  the  poor  Eboes. 

One  cannot  furely  but  lament,  that  a  people 
thus  naturally  emulous  and  intrepid,  fbould  be 
funk  into  fo  deplorable  a  ftate  ot  barbarity  and 
fuperflition  j  and  that  tlieir  fpirits  fliould  ever  be 

Vol.  IL  E  broken 
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BOOK  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  flarery !  Whatever 
IV.  may  be  alledged  concerning  their  ferocioulhefa 
and  implacability  in  their  prefent  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  I  amperfuaded  that  theypoffefs  qua- 
lities, which  are  capable  of,  and  well  deferve  cul- 
tivation and  improvement., — ^But  it  is  time  to  con- 
clude my  obfervations  on  this  nation,  which  I 
fliall  do,  with  fome  account  of  their  religion  j  for 
ti'hich  my  readers  are  indebted  to  the  refearches 
of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Jamaica,  who  i$ 
well  acquainted  with  their  language  and  manner^, 
its  authenticity  ha3  been  frequently  confirmed  to 
me,  on  my  own  inquiries  among  the  Koramantyn 
Negroes  themfelves* 

They  believe  that  Accompong^  the  God  of  the 
heavens,  is  the  creator  of  all  things ;  a  Peity  of 
infinite  goodneft ;  to  whom  however  they  never 
offer  facrifices^  thinking  it  fufHcient  to  adore  him 
with  praifes  and  thanklgiving. 

Affarci  is  the  god  of  the  earth  ;  to  him  they 
offer  the  firft  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  pour  out 
libations  of  the  liquors  they  drink  to  his  honour. 

Ipboa  is  the  god  of  the  fea :  if  the  arrival  of, 
(hips  which  trade  upon  their  coaft  is  delayed,  they 
facrifice  a  hog  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Ipboa. 

Obboney  h  z,  malicious  deity,  who  pervades 
heaven,  earth,  and  fea ;  he  is  the  author  of  all 
evil,  and  when  his  difpleafure  is  fignified  by  the 
inflidlion  of  peftilential  diforders,  or  otherwife, 
nothing  will  divert  his  anger  but  human  facri- 
fices ;  w^hich  are  felefted  from  captives  taken  in 
war,  or,  if  there  be  none  prefent,  then  from  their 
flaves. 

Befides  the  above  deities,  every  family  has  a 
peculiar  tutelar  faint,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  a  human  being  like  one  of  them- 
felves,  and  the  firft  founder  of  their  family  ;  upon 

the 
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the  aniliverfary  of  whofe  burial,  the  whole  nuni-  cHAP* 
ber  of  his  defcendants  aflemble  found*  his  grave,.  III. 
iind  the  oldeft  man,  after  oflfering  up  praifes  to 
Accompong,  Affarci,  Ipboa,  and  their  tutelar 
deity,  facrifices  a  cock  or  goat,  by  cutting  its 
throat,  and  fhedding  the  blood  updrt  the  grave* 
£very  head  of  an  houfehold  of  the  family,  next 
facrifices  a  cock,  Or  other  animal  in  like  man- 
ner, and  as  foon  as  all  thofe  who  are  abl^  to  bring 
facrifices  have  made  their  oblations,  the  animals 
which  have  been  killed,  are  dreffed,  and  a  great 
feftii^al  follows^ 

Among  their  other  fuperflitions  alfo,  muft  not 
be  omitted  their  mode  of  adminiflering  an  oath 
of  fecrecy  or  purgation.— Human  blood,  and 
earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  fome  near  rela- 
tion, are  mixed  with  water,  and  given  to  the 
party  to  be  fwom,  who  is  compelled  to  drink  the 
mixture,  with  a  horrid  imprecation,  that  it  may 
caufe  the  belly  to  burft,  and  the  bones  to  rot,  if 
the  truth  be  not  fpoken.  This  teft  is  frequently 
adminiftered  to  their  wives,  on  the  fufpicion  of 
infidelity,  and  the  refemblance  which  it  bears  to 
the  trial  of  jealoufy  by  the  bitter  water  defcribed 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  (chap,  v.)  is  a  curious 
and  ftriking  circumftance. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  people  of  Whids^h,  or  Fi* 
da.  The  Negroes  of  this  country  are  called  ge- 
nerally in  the  Weft  Indies  Papaijusy  and  are  un- 
qucftionably  the  moft  docile  and  beft  difpofed 
Slaves  that  are  imported  from  any  part  of  Africa. 
Without  the  fierce  and  favage  manners  of  the 
Koromantyn  Negroes,  they  are  alfo  happily  ex- 
empt from  the  timid  and  defponding  temper  of 
the  Eboes,  who  will  prefently  he  mentioned.—- 
The  cheerfiil  acquiefcehce  with  which  thefe  people 
apply  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  their  con-^ 
E  2  ilitutional 
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BOOK  IHtutional  aptitude  for  fuch  employmeut,  zxKcy 
IV.      without  doubt,  from  the  great  attention  paid  to 
agriculture    in  their  native    country.      Bofman 
fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  improved  ftate  of  the 
loif,  the  number  of  villages,  and  tKe  induftry, 
riches,  and  obliging  manners  of  the  Natives.    He 
obferves,  however,  that  they  are   much  greater 
thieves  than  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  very 
unlike  them  in  another  refpeft,  namely,  in  thq 
dread  of  pain,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  death. — 
**  They  are,'*  fays  he,  *'  fo  very  apprehenfive  of 
death,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  hear  it  mentiorir 
ed,  for  fear  i/jat  alone  fliould  haften  their  end ; 
'  and  no  man  dares  to  fpeak  of  death  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king,  or  any  great  man,  under  the 
penalty  of  fuffering  it  himfelf,  as  a  puniftment 
for  his  prefumption."     He  relates  further,  that 
they  are  addifted  to  gaming  beyond  any  people  of 
Africa.     All  thefe  propenfities,   if  1  am  rightly 
informed,  are  obfervable  in  the  chariffter  of  the 
Papaws  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  in  the  Weft  Indies* 
That  puniihment  which  excites  the  Koromantyn 
to  rebel,  and  drives  the  Ebo  Negro  to  fuicide,  is 
received  by  the  Papaws  as  the  chaftifement  of  le. 
gal  authority,  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  fubmit 
piiiicntly.     The  cafe  feems  to  be,  that  the  gene^ 
rality  of  thefe  people  are  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute 
flavery  in  Africa,  and,  having  been  habituated  to 
a  Hfe  of  labour,  they  fubmit  to  a  change  of  fitua- 
tion  with  litilc  reluctance. 

Many  of  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  found  to  be 
circumcifed.  Vvliether  it  be  a  religious  ceremony, 
common  to  all  the  tribes  that  go  under  the  ap- 
pellation Of  Papaws,  I  know  not.  It  is  pradifed 
imiverraliy  by  the  Nagoes  ;  a  people  that  Ipeak  the 
Whiuah  language  ;  but  I  have  met, with  Negroes 
from  this  pait  of  the  coaft  thatdffavow  the  prac- 
tice* 

We 
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We  are  now  come  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  com-  CHAP, 
prehending  an  extent  of  coaft  of  near  300  Eng-  I<U' 
lifh  leagues,  of  which  the  interior  countries  are 
unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  people  of  Europe. 
All  the  Negr6es  imported  from  thefe  vafl  and  uur 
explored  regions,  except  a  tribe  which  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Mocoes^  are  called  in 
the  Weft  Indies  Eboes ;  and  in  general  they  ap- 
pear to  be  thi  loweft  and  moft  wretched  of  all 
the  nations  of  Africa-  In  complexion  they  are 
much  yellower  than  the  Gold  Coaft  and  Whidah 
Negroes  ;  but  it  is  a  fickly  hue,  and  their  eyes 
appear  as  if  fufFufed  with  bile,  even  when  they 
are  in  perfedt  health.  I  cannot  help  obferving 
too,  that  the  confonnation  of  the  face,  \j\  ^  great 
majority  of  them,  very  fnach  refembles  that  of 
the  batJoon.  I  believe  indeed  thcr/i  hy  in^joft  of 
the  nations  of  Africa,  a  greater  elongation  of  the 
lower  jaw^  than  among  the  people  of  Eurepe ; 
but  this  diftinftion  I  think  is  more  vifibje  among 
the  Eboes,  than  in  any  other  Africans^*  I  mean 
not  however  to  draw  any  conclufion  .of  naturaj 
mferiority  in  thefe  people  to  the  reft  of  the  ha- 
jnan  race,  from  a  circumftaiice  which  perhaps  i$ 
purely  accidental,  and  no  more  to  be  conftdered 
as  a  proof  of  degradation,  than  the  r^d  Jiair  ancj 
high  cheek  bones  of  the  Natives  of  the  North  of 
Europe. 

The  great  objeftion  to  the  Eboes  as  flaves,  is 
their  conftitutional  timidity^  and  defpondency  of 
mind ;  which  are  fo  great  as  to  occafion  them 
yery  frequently  to  fee3c,  in  a  voluntary  death,  ^ 
refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  refledions^ 
They  require  therefore  the  gentleft  and  mildeft 
treatment  to  reconcile  them  to  their  fituation ; 
but  if  their  confidence  be  once  obtained,  they 
;|3ianifel]t  ^s  great  fidelity,  affedion,  and  gratitude, 

41 
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B  O  0  Jf  as  can  rcafonably  be  cxp^dked  from  men  in  a  (late 
IV,      of  flavery.    The  females  of  this  nation  are  better 
'  labourers  than  the  men,  probably  fro?n  having 
been  more  hardly  treated  in  Africa. 

The  depreffion  of  fpirits  which  thefe  people 
feem  to  be  under,  on  their  firft  arrival  in  the  XVeft 
Indies,  gives  them  an  air  of  fpftnefe  and  fubmif* 
fion,  whif  h  forms  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  frank^ 
and  fearlefs  temper  of  the  Kpromantyn  Negroes, 
Neverthelefs,  the  Ebo§s  are  in  hO.  more  truly 
favage  than  any  nation  of  the  Gold  Coaft ;  inas- 
much as  many  tribes  among  them,  efpeiciiilly  the 
Moco  tribe,  have  been,  without  doubt,  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  fhocking  pradice  of  feeding  on  human 
flefh.     This  circupftance  I  have  had  attef^ed  be-» 
yond  the  poflibility  of  difpute,  by  an  intelligent 
truft-worthy  domeftic  of  the  Ebo  nation,  who 
acknowledged  to  me,  though  with  evident  (hamej 
and  relviftance  (having  lived  many  years  among 
the  Whites)  that  he  had  himfelf,  in  his  youth, 
frequently  regaled  on  this  horrid  banquet :  an4 
his  account  received  a  fhockjng  confirpation  fronjl 
a  circumftance  which  occurred  in  the  year  1779 
in  Antigua,  where  two  Negroes  of  the  fame  coim>» 
try  were  tried  for  killing  and  devouring  one  of 
their  feljow-flaves  in  that  ifland.     They  were  pur- 
chafed,  a  (hort  time  before,  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Chriftian,  out  oiF  a  fhip  from  Old 
Calabar,  and  I  am  told  >vere  convi^ed  on  the 
cleared  eyidence. 

Of  the  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worflup 
pf  thg  Ebpes,  we  know  byt  little ;  except  that, 
like  the  inhabitants  pf  Whidah,  they  pay  adora-i 
tion  to  certain  reptiles,  of  which  the  guana  (a 
fpeci^s  of  lizard)  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation  *, 

They 

*  I  have  been  aflured  by  an  intelligent  perfon  who  had 
vifited  many  parts  of  Africa,  that  the  E^ocs  frequently  offei^ 
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THey  utiiVerfally  pradife  circumcifion,  "  which  CHAP, 
with  fome  other  of  their  fuperftitions  (lays  Pur-  III. 
chas)  rtiay  feem  Mahometan,  but  are  more  likely 
to  be  ancient  Ethnic  rites ;  for  niany  countries  of 
Africa  admit  circumcifion,  arid  yet  know  not,  or 
acknowledjge  not,  Mahometifm ;  but  are  either 
Chriflians,  as  the  Cophti,  Abiflinians,  or  Gen- 
tiles, They  (the  people  of  Benin)  cut  or  rafe 
the  Ikin  with  three  lines  drawn  to  the  navel, 
eftieeming  it  neceflary  to  falvation." 

Next  in  order  to  the  Whidah  Negroes,  are 
thofe  front  Congo  and  Angola  ;  whom  I  confider 
to  have  been  originally  the  fame  people.  I  can 
hy  but  little  of  them  that  is  appropriate  and  par* 
ticular  ;  except  that  they  are  in  general  a  flender 
and  fightly  race,  of  a  deep  and  glofly  black  (a 
tribe  of  the  Congoes  excepted,  who  very  nearly 
refemble  the  Eboes)  and  I  believe  of  a  difpofition 
naturally  mild  and  docile.  They  appear  to  me  to 
be  fitter  for  domeftic  fervice  than  for  field-labour. 
They  are  faid  however  to  become  expert  mechar 
nics ;  and,  what  is  much  to  their  honour^  they 

upiiuTitan  (actilices  in  their  worfhip  of  thi«  animal.'  Perhapi 
the  certainty  of  this  may  be  queilioned ;  but  tlwc  following 
anecdote  is  undoubtedly  trUe.  In  the  year  1 787,  two  of  the 
feamen  of  a  Liverpool  (hip  trading  at  Bonny,  being  aOiore 
watering,  had  the  mtefortune  to  kill  a  guana,  as  they  were 
rolling  a  cafk  to  the  beach.  An  outcry  was  immediately 
ratfed  among  the  >rative8,  and  the  boat's  crew  were  furround* 
cd  and  ferzed,'and  all  Irade  iaterdi^d,  until  public  juilice 
ihotdd  be  fatisfied  and  appeafed.  The  offenders  being  carried 
before  the  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  place,  were  adjudged  to 
die.  However,  the  fcverity  of  juHicc  being  (bftened  by  a 
bribe  from  the  captain,  the  fcntence  was  at  length  changed  to 
the  following,  that  they  (hould'pay  a  fine  of  700  bars  (about 
<  £'^75)  and  remain  in  the  counti^  as  flaves  to  the  kine,  until 
the  money  (houldbe  ratfed.  The  caiptain  not  being  willing  to 
advance  to  large  a  fum  for  the  redemption  of  thefc  poor 
wretches,  failed  without  them,  and  what  became  of  thenqi 
aiftcrwardsp  I  have  not  b^vd. 

ar<p 
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B  O  O  K  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  ftriaiy  honeft  than  qiany 
IV.      other  of  the  African  tribes. 

Having  thus  recited  fuch  obfervations  as  hjivp 
occurred  to  me  on  contemplating  the  various 
African  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies  feparately  and 
diftinft  from  e^ch  other,  I  (hall  now  attempt  an 
cftimate  of  their  gener^il  chara£ter  and  difpofi- 
tions,  influenced,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  in  a 
great  degree,  by  their  fituation  and  copdition  in 
k  ftateof  flavery;  circumftances  that  foon  eflfacc 
the  native  original  impreffion  which  diftinguiflies 
one  nation  iBrorn  anpther  in  Negroes  newly  im- 
ported, and  create  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  and 
k  uniformity  of  charafter  throughout  the  whole 
body. 

1  nus,  nqtwithftanding  what  has  been  related  of 
the  firmnefs  and  courage  of  the  natives  of  the 
Gold-Coaft,  it  is  certain  that  the  Negroes  in  ge-r 
heral  in  our  iflands  (fuch  of  thqm  at  leaft  as  have 
been  any  length  of  time  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude) 
are  of  a  diftruftful  and  cowardly  difpofitipn.  So 
degrading  is  the  nature  of  flavery,  that  fortitude 
of  mind  is  loll  as  free  agency  is  reftrained.  To 
the  fjune  caufe  probably  iniift  \>e  imputed  their 
propenfity  to  conceal  or  violate  the  truth;  which 
is  fo  general,  that  I  think  the  vice  of  falfebood 
is  one  of  the  moft  prominent  features  in  their 
charafter.  If  a  Negro  is  aflced  even  an  indiflfe- 
rent  queftipn  by  his  mafter,  he  feldom  gives  an 
immediate  reply;  but  zSeCting  not  to  underftand 
y^hat  is  faid,  compels  a  repetition  of  the  queftion, 
that  he  may  have  time  to  confider,  not  what  is 
the  true  anfwer,  but,  what  ;s  the  moft  politic 
one  for  him  tp  give.  The  pronenefs  obfervable 
\n  many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  theft,  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  evil  commur 
nication  makes  it  almoft  eenerai. 

'■•'■■■      ^    ■  j; 
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CHAP. 

It  is  no  cafy  matter,  I  confefs,  to  difcrimlnate  ^i*. 
thofe  drcumftances  which  are  therefult  of  proxi-  ^-^*^""-^ 
mate  caufes,  from  thofe  which  are  the  efFefts  of 
national  cuftoms  and  early  habits  in  favage  life ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  cowardice  and  diflimulation 
have  been  the  properties  of  flavery  in  all  ages, 
and  will  continue  to  be  fo,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  fituation  that  neceffarily  fuppreffes 
inany  of  the  beft  affeftions  of  the  human  heart, 
—If  it  calls  forth  any  latent  virtues,  they  are 
thofe  of  fympathy  and  compaffion  towards  per- 
foi^s  in  the  famic  condition  of  Bfe  ;  and  accord* 
ingly  we  find  that  the  Negroes  in  general  are 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  countrymen,  but  above 
^11,  to  fuch  of  th^ir  companions  as  came  in  the 
fame  fbip  with  them  from  Africa.  This  is  a 
ftriking  circumflance:  the  term  Jhipmate  is  un^ 
derflqpd  amon^them  as  fignifying  a  relationfhip 
qf  th?  moft  endearing  nature;  perhaps  as  recall- 
ing the  time  when  the  fuflferers  were  cut  off  to*. 
gether  from  the|r  common  country  and  kindred, 
and  awakening  reciprocal  fympathy,  frpm  the 
remembrance  of  mutual  afHi£Uon. 

But  their  benevolence,  with  a  very  few  except 
tions,  extends  no  further.  The  fofter  virtues  are 
feldom  found  in  thebofomof  the  enflaved  African. 
Give  him  fufficient  authority,  and  he  becomes 
the  moft  remorfelefs  of  tyrants.  Of  all  this^degreeti 
of  wretchednefs  endured  by  the  fons  pf  men,  the 
greateft,  affuredly,  is  the  mifery  which  is  felt  by 
thofe  who  are  unljappily  doomed  to  be  the  Slaves 
of  Slaves;  a  moil  ynpatural  relation,  which 
fometimes  takes  place  in  the  fugar  plantations,  as 
for  inftance,  when  it  is  found  neceflary  to  in^ 
ftrud  young  Negroes  in  certain  trades  or  handi^ 
craft  employments.  In  thofe  cafes  it  is  ufual  to 
place  them  in  a  fort  of  apprenticefhip  to  fuch  of 
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B  O  O  K  the  old  Ntgroes  as  arc  competent  to  gfve  them 
^^  inftruftion;  but  the  harihneft  \imh  which  thefe 
people  enforce  their  authority,  is  extreme;  and 
it  fcrves  infomedegretto  leflcn  the  indignation 
which  a  good  mind  neceffarily  feeh  at  the  abirfes 
of  power  by  the  Whites,  to  obferve  that  the  Ne- 
groes themfelves,  when  invefted  with  command, 
give  full  play  to  their  revengeful  paffions;  and 
cxcrcife  all  the  wantonnefs  of  cruelty  without  re- 
ftraint  or  remorfe. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concerning 
their  conduct  towards  the  animal  creation.  Their 
treatment  of  cattle  under  their  direftion  is  brutal 
beyond  belief.  Even  the  ufcflil  and  fociai  quali- 
ties of  the  dog  fecure  to  him  no  kii^d  ufaee  from 
an  African  mailer.  Although  there  is  fcarce  a 
Negro  that  is  not  attended  by  one,  they  feem  to 
maintain  thefe  poor  animals  folely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  having  an  objeft  whereon  to  exercife  their 
4!aprice  and  cruelty.  And  by  the  way,  it  is  a  An- 
gular circumftance,  and  not  the  lefs  true  for  be- 
ing fomewhat  ludicrous^  that  the  animal  itfelf, 
when  the  property  of  a  Negro,  betrays  at  firft 
fight  to  whom  he  belongs;  for,  lofing  his  play- 
ful propenfitics,  he  feems  to  feel  the  inferiority 
of  his  condition,  and  aftually  crouches  before 
fuch  of  his  own  fpecies,  as  are  ufed  to  better 
company.  With  the  manners,  he  acquires  alfo 
the  cowardly,  thievifli,  and  fullen  difpofition  of 
his  African  tyrant. 

But,  notwitbftanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  felfifti  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  en- 
flaved  Africans,  they  are  faid  to  be  highly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  paflion  of  love.  It  has  even  been 
fuppofed  that  tney  are  more  fubjeft  to,  and  fen- 
fible  of  its  impreflion,  than  the  natives  of  colder 
climates,      "  The  Negro  (fays  Or.  Robertfon)- 

glow$ 
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g^ows  TOth  all  the  warmth  of  d^fire  natural  to  his.  c  H  A  R 
climatjB^"  "  The  tender  paffion  (fays  another  HI. 
iirriter)  is  the  mod  ardent  pne  in  the  breaft  of  the 
cnllaved  A6rican.-^It  is  the  only  fource  of  hi$ 
joys,  and  his  only  folace  in  afflidion.''  Moniieur 
de  Chanvalon  (the  hiftorian  of  Martinicp)  expa- 
tiates on  the  fame  id?a  with  great  eloqujence.— 
**  Love,  fays  he,  the  child  of  nature,  to  whom  ^ 
ihe  entrufts  her  own  prefervation  j  whofe  progrefs 
no  difHculties  can  retard,  and  who  triumphs  even 
in  chains;  that  principle  of  life,  as  neceffary  to 
the  harmony  of  th^  univerfe,  as  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  infpires  smd  inyigorates  all  the  thoughts 
and  purpofes  of  the  Negro,  and  lightens  the  yoke 
of  has  flavery.  No  perils  cap.  abate,  nor  impend- 
ipg  pui|ifl>ments  reftfa^n,  the  sa*dour  of  his  .paf- 
fion.—^He  leaves  his  mafter'S  habitation,  and  tra«. 
verfing  the  wildernefs  by  night,  difregatding  its 
noxious  inhabitants,  feeks  a  refuge  from  his  for- 
rpws,  in  the  bofom  of  his  faithful.and  aflfeiSyon^ 
ate  miftrefs.*' 

All  thi?  however  is  th^  language  of  poetry  md 
the  vifipT^s,  of  romance.  The  poor  Negro  ha^  no 
leifure  in  a.ftate  of  flayepy  to  indulge  a  paffipn, 
which,  however  defcended,  is  nourimed  by  idle*' 
nefs.  If  by  love,  is  meant  the  tender  attachment 
to  one  individual  objeft,  which,  in  civili^^d  life, 
is  defire  heightened  by  fentimenj,  and  refined  by 
delicacy,  I  doubt  if  it  ever  found  a  place  in  an 
African  bofom.— The  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
both  men  and  women,  would  confider  it  as  the 
greateft  exertion  of  tyranny,  and  the  moft  cruel 
of  all  hardihips,  to  be  compelled  to  confine  them- 
felves  to  a  fmgle  conneftipn  with  the  other,  fex  ; 
and  t  am  perfuaded  that  any  attempt  to  retrain 
their  prefent  licentious  and  diiTolute  manners,  by 
introducing  the  marriage  ceremony  among  them, 

as 
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B  O  0  K  as  is  ftrenuoufly  recommended  by  many  perfons 
IV.  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  utterly  imprafticable 
'to  any  good  purpofe.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  Negroes  are  not  altogether  reduced  to  fo 
deplorable  a  ftate  of  flavery,  as  is  commonly  re- 
prefented,  when  it  is  known  that  they  boldly 
claim  and  exercife  a  right  of  difpofmg  of  them- 
felves  in  this  refped,  according  to  their  own  will 
and  pleafure,  without  any  controul  from  their 
matters. 

That  paflion  therefore  to  which  (dignified  by 
the  name  of  Love)  is  afcribed  the  power  of  foft- 
ening  all  the  miferies  of  flavery,  is  mere  animal 
defire,  implanted  by  the  great  Author  of  all 
things  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies.  This 
the  Negroes,  without  doubt,  poffefs  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  animal  creation,  and  they  in- 
dulge  it,  as  inclination  prompts,  in  an  almoft 
promifcuous  intercourfe  with  the  other  fex;  or 
at  leaft  in  temporary  connections,  which  they 
form  without  ceremony,  and  diflblve  without  re- 
luftance.  When  age  indeed  begins  to  mitigate 
the  ardour,  and  leflen  the  ficklenefs  of  youth, 
many  of  them  form  attachments,  which,  ftrength- 
ened  by  habit,  and  endeared  by  the  confcioufnefs 
of  mutual  imbecility,  produce  a  union  for  life. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  behold  a  venerable  couple 
of  this  ftamp,  who,  tottering  under  the  load  of 
years,  contribute  to  each  other's  comfort,  with  a 
cheerful  afiiduity  which  is  at  once  amiable  and 
affefting. 

The  fituation  of  the  aged  among  the  Negroes 
is  indeed  commonly  fuch  as  to  make  them  fome 
amends  for  the  hardfnips  and  fufFerings  of  their 
youth.  The  labour  required  of  the  men  is  fel- 
dom  any  thing  more  than  to  guard  the  provifion 
grounds;  and  the  women  are  chiefly  employed 

ia 
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in  attending  the  children,  in  nurfing  the  fi^k,  or  ^  ^  /^  p, 
in   other  eafy  avocations ;  but   their   happinefs      ill. 
chiefly  arifes  from  the  high  veneration  in  which 
old  age  is  held  by  the  Negroes  in  general,  and 
thia  I  confider  as  one  of  the  few  pleaf^ng  traits 
in  their  charafter.     In  addrefling  fuch  of  their 
fellow  fervants  as  are  any  ways  advanced  in  years, 
they  prefix  to  their  names  the  appellation  of  Pa- 
rent, as  Ta  Quaco,  and  Ma  Quaflieba;  Ta  and 
May  fignifying  Father  and  Mother,  by  whjch 
defignation  they  mean  to  convey  not  only  the  idea 
of  filial  reverence,  but  alfo  that  of  eftcem  and 
fondnefs.     Neither  is  the  regard  thus  difplayed 
towards  the  aged,  confined  to  outward  ceremo- 
nies and  terms  of  refpeft  alone.     It  is  founded 
on  an  aftive  principle  of  native  benevolence,  fur- 
nifliing  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  their  gene- 
ral unrelenting  and  felfifli  charafter.     The  whole 
body  of  Negroes  on  a  plantation  muft  be  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  ftate  of  wretchednefs,  if,  at  any 
time,  they  fuffer  their  aged  companions  to  want 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  or  even  many  of 
its   comforts,  as  far  as  they  can  procure  them. 
They  feem  to  me  to  be  aftuated  on  thefe   occa- 
fions  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  impulfe,  operating 
as  a  primitive  law  of  nature,  which  fcorns  to 
wait  the  cold  didtates  of  rcafon :  among  them, 
it  is  the  exercife  of  a  common  duty,  which  courts 
no  obfervation,  and  looks  for  no  applaufe  *. 

Among  other  propenfities  and  qualities  of  the 
Negroes  muft  not  be  omitted  their  loquacioulhefe. 
They  are  as  fond  of  exhibiting  fet  fpeeches,  as 
orators  by  profeffion ;  but  it  requires  a  confider- 

*"•  Thegrcatcft  affront  (fays  Mr.  Long)  that  can  be  oS^red 
lo  a  Ntf^coy  18  to  curfe  bis  father  and  motheri  or  any  of  his 
progjcnitorg. 

able 
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BOOK  2it>l^  fl^^^^  ^f  patience  td  hear  theiil  throughout; 
IV.  for  they  commonly  make  a  long  preface  before 
'  they  come  to  the  point;  beginning  with  t  tedious 
enumeration  of  their,  pall  fervices  and  hardfhips. 
^fhey  dwell  with  peculiar  energy  (if  the  h&  ad* 
.  Hiits  it)  on  the  number  of  children  they  have  jjre- 
fented  to  Majfa  (MaJierJ  after  which  they  teca- 
pitulate  fome  of  the  inftances  of  particular  kind*^ 
iiefs  (hewn  them  by  their  owner  or  employer,  ad- 
ducing thefe  alfo,  as  proofs  of  their  own  merit  j 
it  being  evident,  they  think,  that  no  fuch  kind- 
hcfs  can  be  gratuitous.  This  is  their  ufual  exor- 
dium, as  well  when  they  bring  complaints  againft 
others,  ajs  when  they  are  called  upoii  to  defend 
themfelves ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  interrupt  either* 
plaintiflF  or  defendant.  Yet  I  have  fometimeft 
.heard  theni  convey  much  ftfohg  meaning  ill  a  nar- 
rowcompafs:  I  have  been  furprifed  by  fuch  figu- 
rative expreflions,  and  (notwithftanding  their  ig- 
norance  of  abrtraft  terms)  fuch  pointed  fentences^ 
as  would  have  reflefted  no  difgrace  on  poets  and 
philofophers.  One  inftance  recurs  to  my  meniory, 
of  fo  fignificant  a  turn  of  expteffion  in  a  common  la- 
bouring Negro,  who  could  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  improvement  from  the  converfation  of  White 
people,  as  is  alone,  I  think,  fufficient  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  Negroes  have  minds  very  capable  of 
obfervation.  It  was  a  fervant  who  had  brought 
me  a  letter,  and,  while  I  was  preparing  an  aiifwer, 
had,  through  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  fallen  afleep 
on  the  floor:  as  foon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I 
direded  him  to  be  awakened ;  but  this  was  no 
cafy  matter.  When  the  Negro  who  attempted 
to  awake  him,  exclaimed  in  the  ufual  jargon, 
Tou  no  hear  Majja  call  you  ?  that  is.  Don't  you 
hear  your  Mailer  call  you?  Sleeps  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  looking  up,  and  returning  comjpofedly  to 

his 
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his  numbers,  Skep  hab  no  Majfa.    (Sleep  has  no  C  H  A  P. 
Mafter.)      _  ^  :^^^^ 

Of  thofe  imitative  arts  in  which  perfedion  can 
be  attained  only  in  an  improved  ftate  of  fociety, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Negroes  have  but 
little  knowledge*  An  opinion  prevails  in  Europe 
that  they  poilefs  organs  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
fcience  of  mufic;  but  this  I  believe  is  an  ill- 
founded  idea^  In  vocal  harmony  they  difplay 
neither  variety  nor  compafs.  Nature  feems  in 
this  relpeft  to  have  dealt  more  penurioufly  by 
them  than  towards  the  reft  of  the  human  race* 
A&  pradical  muficjans,  fome  of  them,  by  great 
labour  and  careful  inftruftion,  become  fufficiently 
expert  to  bear  an  under  part  in  a  public  concert  y 
but  I  do  not  recoUefl:  ever  to  have  feen  or  heard 
of  a  Negro  who  could  truly  be  called  a  fine  per- 
former on  any  capital  initrument.  In  general 
they  prefer  a  loud  and  long-continued  noife  to 
the  fineft  harmony,  and  frequently  confume  the  . 
whole  night  iti  beating  on  a  board  with  a  JlicL 
This  is  in  fad  one  of  their  chief  mufical  inllru- 
ments;  befides  which,  they  have  the  Banja  or 
Merriwangj  the  Dundo,  and  the  Goombay  ;  all  of 
African  origin.  The  firft  is  an  imperfed  kind  of 
violincello  ;  except  that  it  is  played  on  by  the  fin- 
ger like  the  guitar;  producing  a  difmal  monotony 
of  four  notes.  The  Dundo.  is  precifely  a  labor ; 
and  the  Goombay  is  a  rudic  drum;  being  formed 
of  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  one  end  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  fheep's  flcin.  From  fuch  in- 
lltuments  nothing  like  a  regular  time  can  be  ex- 
pelled, nor  is  it  attempted. 

Their  fongs  are  commonly  impromptu^  and 
there  are  among  them  individuals  who  refemble 
the  impr$vifatore^  or  extempore  bards,  of  Italy; 
but  I  cannot  fay  much  for  their  poetry.  Their 
tunes  i^  general  are  charaflftiriftic  of  their  na- 
tional 
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BOOK  tional  manners;  thofe  of  the  Eboes  being  foft 
IV.  and  languiihing;  of  the  Koromantyns  heroic  and 
martial.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  obfervable^ 
in  mod  of  them,  a  predominant  melancholy, 
which,  to  a  man  of  feeling,  is  fometimes  very 
affefting. 

At  their  merry  meetings,  and  midnight  fefti- 
xals,  they  are  not  without  ballads  of  another 
kind,  adapted  to  fuch  occafions ;  and  here  they 
give  full  fcope  to  a  talent  for  ridicule  and  derifion, 
which  is  exercifed  not  only  againft  each  other, 
but  alfo,  not  unfrequently,  at  the  expence  of  their 
owner  or  employer;  but  moft  part  of  their  fongs 
at  thefe  places  are  fraught  with  X)bfcene  ribaldry, 
and  accompanied  with  dances  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree licentious  and  wanton. 

At  other  times,  more  ^fpecially  at  the  bifrial 
of  fuch  among  them  as  were  refpeded  in  life,  or 
venerable  through  age,  they  exhibit  a  fort  of 
Pyrrhic  or  warlike  dance,  in  which  their  bodies 
are  ftrongly  agitated  by  running,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  with  many  violent  and  frantic  geftures 
and  contortions.  Their  funeral  fongs  too  are  all 
of  the  heroic  or  martial  caft;  affordmg  fome  co- 
lour to  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  Negroes  con- 
fider  death  not  only  as  a  welcome  and  happy  re- 
leafe  from  the  calamities  of  their  condition,  but 
alfo  as  a  paffport  to  the  place  of  their  nativity ; 
a  deliverance  which,  while  it  frees  them  from 
bondage,  reftores  them  to  the  fodety  of  their 
deareft,  long-loft,  and  lamented  relatives  in 
Africa.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this,  like  other 
European  notions  concerning  the  Negroes,  is  the 
dream  of  poetr)- ;  the  fympathetic  effufion  of  a 
fanciful  or  too  credulous  an  imagination  *.     The 

Negroes, 

^  Perhaps  it  was  fome  fuch  imagination  that  gave  nfe  to  the 
following  little  poem,  now  publifhed  for  the  firft  time — ^the  pro- 

dudion 
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Negroes,  in  general,    are  fo  far  from  courting  CH  A  P. 
death,  that,  among  fuch  of  them  as  have  refided      III. 
any  length  of  time  in  the  Weft  Indies,  filicide 

is 

dudion  of  early  youth ;  but  furely  if  the  fond  idea  of  returning 
to  their  native  country  could  afford  the  poor  Negroes  comfort 
and  confolation  in  death,  it  were  to  be  wifhcd  that  it  really 
prevailed  among  them. 

ODE    ON    PEEING    A    NEGROrFUNERA^, 

Mahali  dies!  O'er  yqnder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne :  The  fable  train 

By  youthful  virgins  led; 
Daughters  of  injur'd  Afric,  fay 
Why  raife  ye  thus  th'  heroic  lay, 

yiliy  triumph  o'er  the  dead? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye : 
'Tis  now  the  hero  lives,  they  cry ;— r 

Releas'd  from  flav'ry's  chain: 
Beyond  the  billowy  furge  he  flies. 
And  joyful  views  hjs  native  /kies^ 
f     And  long-lod  bowers  again. 

On  Koromantyn's  palmy  foil 
Heroic  deeds  and  martial  toil. 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day; 
Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  night3| 
And  blifs  unbought,  unmix'd  delights, 

Paft  cruel  wrongs  rppay. 

Nor  lordly  pride's  ftem  avarice  there, 
^lone  (hall  nature's  bounties  (hare ; 

To  all  her  children  free.— 
F6r  thee,  the  dulcet  Reed  (hall  fpring 
His  balmy  bowl  the  Coco  bnng, 

Th'  A  nana  bloom  for  thee, 

The  thunder  hark !  'Tis  Afric^s  Ood, 
He  wakes,  he  lifts  th'  avenging  rod. 
And  fpeeds  th'  impatient  hours : 
'  From  Niger's  goWcn  ftream  he  calls ; 

Fair  freedom  comes,-— oppreilion  falls  5  , 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours ! 
Vol.  IL  F  Now, 
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BOOK  is  much  Icfs  frequent  than  among  the  free-born^ 
^V.  happy,  and  civilized  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
'  tain.  With  them,  equally  with  the  Whiter,  na- 
ture (hrinks  back  at  approaching  diffolution;  and 
when,  at  any  time,  fudden  or  untimely  death 
overtakes  any  of  their  companions,  inftead  of  re- 
joicing at  fuch  an  event,  they  never  fail  to  impute 
it  to  the  malicious  contrivances  and  diabolical  arts 
of  fome  praftitioners  in  Obeahj  a  term  of  Afri- 
can  origin,  fignifying  forcery  or  witchcraft,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  among  many  of  their  coun- 
trymien,  all  the  Negrods  moft  firmly  and  impli- 
citly believe.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
their  funeral  fongs  and  ceremonies  are  commonly 
nothing  more  than  the  diflbnance  of  favage  bar- 
barity and  riot;  as  remote  from  the  fond  fuper- 
flition  to  which  they  are  afcribed,  as  from  the 
fober  diftates  of  a  rational  forrow. 

Having  mentioned  the  praftice  of  Obeahj  the 
influence  of  which  has  fo  powerful  an  eflfefl:  on 
the  Negroes,  as  to  bias,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
their  general  conduft,  difpofitions,  and  manners, 
I  fliall  conclude  the  prefent  chapter  by  prefenting 
to  my  readers  the  following  very  curious  account 
of  this  extraordinary  fuperftition,  and  its  eflFefts: 
it  was  tranfmitted  by  the  Agent  of  Jamaica  to 

N0W9  Chriftian,  now,  in  wild  difmay. 
Of  Afric's  proud  revenge  the  jwcy. 

Go  roam  th*  affrighted  wood ; — 
,  Transform'd  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell. 
Thy  race  fhaD  prowl  with  favage  yeU, 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood ! 

But  foft, — ^ben^atb  yon  tamarind  fhade. 
Now  let  the  hero's  limbs  be  laid ;  ' 

Sweet  (lumbers  blefs  the  brave: 
There  (hall  the  breezes  (bed  perfume. 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blail  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mabali's  grave. 

the 
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the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  c  H  A  P. 
and  by  them  fubjoined  to  their  report  on  the     m. 
Have  trade ;  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  public  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  the  diligent  refearches, 
and  accurate  pen,  of  Mr,  Long. 

"  The  term  Obeahj  Obiah^  or  Qbia  (for  it  i^ 
varioufly  written)  we  conceive  to  be  the  adjedive, 
and  Obe  or  Obi  the  noun  fubftantive  ;  and  that  by 
the  words  Obia-raoxi  or  women,  are  meant  thofe 
who  pradife  Obi.  The  origin  of  the  term  we 
(hould  confider  as  of  no  importance  in  our  anfwer 
to  the  queftions  propqfed,  if,  in  fearch  of  it,  we 
were  not  led  to  difquifitions  that  are  highly  grati- 
fying to  curiofity.  From  the  learned  Mr.  Bry- 
ant^s  *  Commentary  upon  the  word  Ophy  we  ob- 
tain a  very  probable  etymology  of  the  term — "  A 
*'  ferpent  in  the  Egyptian  language,  was  called 
**  Ob  or  AubJ*' — "  Obion  is  ftill  the  Egyptian  name 
^^  for  a  ferpent.** — "  Mofes,  in  the  name  of  God, 
^'  forbids  the  Ifraelites  ever  to  enquire  of  the  de- 
^*  mon  Oby  which  is  tranflated  in  our  Bible  Char- 
*'  mer,  or  Wizard,  Divinator,  aut  Sorcilegus.**— 
*^  The  woman  at  Endor  is  called  Oub  or  Obj 
^*  tranflated  Pythonifla;  and*  Oz/Z^^/^j  (he  cites 
*^  from  Horus  Apollo)  was  the  name  of  the  Bafiliflc 
**  or  Royal  Serpent,  emblem  of  the  fun,  and  an 
**  ancient  oracular  Deity  pf  Africa/*  This  deriva- 
tion, which  applies  to  one  particular  feft,  the 
remnant  probably  of  a  very  celebrated  religious 
order  in  remote  ages,  is  now  become  in  Jamaica 
the  general  term  to  denote  thofe  Africans  who  in 
that  ifland  praClife  witghcraft  or  forcery,  compre- 
hending alfo  the  clafs  of  what  are  called  Myal- 
men,  or  thofe  who,  by  means  of  a  narcotic  po- 
tiqn,  made  with  the  juice  of  an  herb  (faid  to  be 

♦  Mythology,  vol,  i.  p.  48,  475,  and  478. 

F  2  the 
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BOOK  the  branched  Calalue  or  fpecies  of  Solarium  J  which 
IV.      occafions  a  trance  or  profound  fleep  of  a  certain 
duration,    endeavour  to   convince  the,  deluded 
fpeftators  of  their  power    to   re-aniinate   dead 
bodies. 

"  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  from  our 
own  experience  and  information  when  we  lived 
in  the  ifland,  and  from  the  current  teftimony  of 
all  the  Negroes  we  have  ever  converfed  with  on 
the  fubjed,  the  profeflbrs  of  Obi  are,  and  always 
were,  natives  of  Africa,  and  none  other ;  amd 
they  have  brought  the  fcience  with  them  from 
thence  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  fo  univerfally  prac- 
tifed,  that  we  believe  there  are  few  of  the  large 
eftates  poflefling  native  Africans,  which  have  not 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  oldeft  and  moft  crafty 
are  thofe  who  ufually  attraft  the  greateft  devotion 
and  confidence ;  thofe  whofe  hoary  heads,  and  a 
fomewhat  peculiarly  harfti  and  forbidding  in  their 
afpeft,  together  with  fome  (kill  in  plants  of  the 
medicinal  and  poifonous,  fpecies,  have  qualified 
them  foi  fuccefsful  impofition  upon  the  weak  and 
credulous.  The  Negroes  in  general,  whether 
Africans  or  Creoles,  revere,  confult,  and  fear 
them  ;  to  thefe  oracles  they  refort,  and  with  the 
moil  implicit  faith,  upon  all  occafions,  whether 
for  the  cure  of  diforders,  the  obtaining  revenge 
for  injuries  or  infults,  the  conciliating  of  favour, 
the  difcovery  and  puniftiment  oiF  the  thief  or  the 
adulterer,  and  the  prediftion  of  future  events. — 
The  trade  which  thefe  impoftors  carry  on  is  ex- 
tremely lucrative  ;  they  manufadure  and  fell  their 
Obies  adapted  to  different  cafes  and  at  different 
prices.  A  veil  of  myftery  is  ftudioufly  thrown 
over  their  incantations,  to  which  the  midnight 
hours  are  allotted,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  and  difco^ 

very 
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Tery  of  the  White  people.     The  deluded  Negroes,  CHAP, 
who  thoroughly  believe  in  their  fupernatural  power,      III. 
become  the  willing  accomplices  in  thi$  conceal- 
ment, and  the  ftouteft  among  them  tremble  at  the 
very  fight  of  the  ragged  bundle,  the  bottle  or  the 
egg-fliells,  which  are  ftuck  in  the  thatch  or  hung 
over  the  door  of  a  hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a 
plantain  tree,  to  deter  marauders.     In  cafes  of 
poifon,  the  natural  effects  of  it  are  by  the  igno- 
'  rant  Negroes,  afcribed  entirely  to  the  potent  work- 
ings of  Obi.     The  wifer  Negroes  hefitate  to  re- 
veal their  fufpicions,  through  a  dread  of  incurring 
the  terrible  vengeance  which  is  fulminated  by  the 
Obeah-men  againft  any  who  fliould  betray  them  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  therefore  for  the  White  pro- 
prietor to  diftinguifh  the  Obeah  profejfor  from  any 
other  Negro  upon  his  plantation ;  and  fo  infatu- 
ated are  the  Blacks  in  general,  that  but  few  in- 
ftances  occur  of  their  having  aflumed  courage 
enough  to  impeach  thefe  mifcreants.  With  minds 
fo  firmly  prepofleffed,  they  no  fooner  find  the 
Obi  fet  for  them  near  the  door  of  their  houfe,  or 
in  the  path  which  leads  to  it,  than  they  give 
themfelves  up  for  loft.     When  a  Negro  is  rob- 
bed of  a  fowl  or  a  hog,  he  applies  direQly  to  the 
Obeah  man  or  woman  j  it  is  then  made  known 
among  his  fellow  Blacks,  that  Obi  is  fet  for  the 
thief},  and  as  foon  as  the  latter  hears  the  dreadful 
news,  his  terrified  imagination  begins  to  work, 
no  refource  is  left  but  in  the  fuperior  Ikill  of  fome 
more  eminent  Obeah-man  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  may  counteraS  the  magical  operations  of  the 
other ;  but  if  no  one  can  be  found  of  higher 
rank  and  ability,  or  if  after  gaining  fuch  an  ally 
he  fhould  ftill  fancy  himfelf  affefted,  he  prefently 
falls  into  a  decline,  under  the  inceflant  horror  of 
impending  calamities.     The  flighteft  painful  fen- 

fation 
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BOOK  fation  in  the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any  other  part, 
IV.  any  cafual  lofs  or  hurt,  confirms  his  apprehen- 
fions,  and  he  believes  himfelf  the  devoted  vidim 
of  an  invifible  and  irrefiftible  agency.  Sleep, 
appetite,  and  cheerfulnefs,  forfake  him;  his- 
ftrength  decays,  his  difturbed  imagination  is 
haunted  without  refpite,  his  features  wear  the 
fettled  gloom  of  defpondency :  dirt,  or  any  other 
unwholefome  fubftance,  become  his  only  food,  he 
contrafts  a  morbid  habit  of  body,  and  gradually 
fmks  into  the  grave.  A  Negro,  who  is  taken  ill, 
enquires  of  the  Obeah-man  the  caufe  of  his  fick- 
nefs,  whether  it  will  prove  mortal  or  not,  and 
within  what  time  he  (hall  die  or  recover  ?  The 
oracle  generally  afcribes  the  diftemper  to  the  ma- 
lice of  fome  particular  perfon  by  name,  and  ad- 
vifes  to  fet  Obi  for  that  perfon ;  but  if  no  hopes 
are  given  of  recovery,  immediate  defpair  takes 
place,  which  no  medicine  can  remove,  and  death 
is  the  certain  confequence.  Thofe  anomalous 
fymptoms  which  originate  from  caufes  deeply 
rooted  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  the  terrors  of  OW,  or 
from  poifons,  whofe  operation  is  flow  and  intri- 
cate, will  baffle  the  (kill  of  the  ableft  phyfician. 

**  Confidering  the  multitude  of  occalions  which 
may  provoke  the  Negroes  to  exercife  the  powers 
of  Obi  againfl:  each  other,  and  the  aftonifliing 
influence  of  this  fuperftition  upon  their  minds, 
we  cannot  but  attribute  a  very  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  annual  mortality  among  the  Negroes 
of  Jamaica  to  this  fafcinating  mifchief. 

*'  The  Obi  is  ufually  compofed  of  a  farrago  of 
materials,  mofl:  of  which  are  entimerated  in  the 
Jamaica,  law  *,  viz.  **  Blood,  feathers,  parrot's 
"  beaks,  dog's  teeth,  alligator's  teeth,  broken 
"  bottles,  grave-dirt,  rum,  and  egg-fliells." 

♦  Paffcd  1760. 

<^  With 
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**  With  a  view  to  illuftrate  tiie  defcription  we  CHAF. 
have  given  of  this  praftice,  and  its  common  ef-      III. 
fefts,  we  have  fubjoined  a  few  examples  out  of '•**^^'^*^ 
the  very  great  number  which  have  occurred  in 
Jamaica ;  not  that  they  are  peculiar  to  that  iiland 
only,  for  we  believe  fimilar  examples    may  be 
found  in  other  Weft  India  colonies.     Pere  Labat^ 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Martinico,  has  mentioned  fome 
which  are  very  remarkable  *. 

'*  It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  a  pra,ftice 
alledged  to  be  fo  frequent  in  Jamaica  fhould  not 
have  received  an  earlier  check  from  the  legifla* 
ture.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Ikill  of  fome  Ne- 
groes in  the  art  of  poifoning  has  been  noticed 
ever  fince  the  colonifts  became  much  acquainted 
with  them,  Sloane  and  Barham,  who  praftifed 
phyfic  in  Jamaica  in  the  laft  century,  have  men*  ' 
tioned  particular  inftances  of  it.  The  fecret  and 
infidious  manner  in  which  tliis  crime  is  generally 
perpetrated,  makes  the  legal  proof  of  it  extreme- 
ly difficult.  Sufpicions  therefore  have  been  fre- 
tjuent,  but  deteftions  rate  :  thefe  murderers  have 
fotnetimes  been  brought  to  juftice,  but  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  believe  that  a  far  greater  number  havo 
efcaped  with  impunity.  In  regard  to  the  other 
and  mose  common  tricks  of  Obi^  fuch  as  hanging 
up  feathers,  bottles,  eggfliells,  &c.  &c  in  order 
to  intimidate  Negroes  of  a  thievifh  difpofition 
from  plundering  huts,  hog-ftyes,  or  provifion- 
grounds,  thefe  were  laughed  at  by  the  White  in- 
habitants as  harmlefs  ftratagems,  contrived  by  the 
more  fagacious,  for  deterring  the  more  fimple  and 
fuperftitious  Blacks,  and  ferving  for  much  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  fcare-crows  which  are  in  general 
ufed  among  our  Englifh  farmers  and  gardeners. 
But  in  the  year  1760,  when  a  very  formidablie 

•  Tome  ii.  p.  59.  447/499.  506. 

infurreftion 
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BOOK  infurreftion  of  the  Koromantyn  or  Gold  Coaft 
IV.  Negroes  broke  out  in  the  parillh  of  St.  Mary,  and 
fpread  through  almoft  every  other  diftrift  of  the 
ifland,  an  old  Koromantyn  Negroe,  the  chief  in- 
ftigator  and  oracle  of  the  infurgents  in  that  parifli, 
who  had  adminiftered  the  Fetilh  or  folemn  oath  to 
the  confpirators,  and  furnifhed  them  with  a  ma^ 
gical  preparation  which  was  to  render  them  in- 
vulnerable, was  fortunately  apprehended,  con- 
vi&ed,  and  hung  up  with  all  his  feathers  and 
trumperies  about  him ;  and  his  execution  ftruck 
the  infurgents  with  a  general  panic,  from  which 
they  never  afterwards  recovered.  The  examina- 
tions which  were  taken  at  that  period  firft  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  very  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  Obeah  praftices,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  law  which  was  then  enaded  for  their  fuppref- 
fion  and  punifhment.  But  neither  the  terror  of 
this  law,  the  ftrift  inveftigation  which  has  ever 
fmce  been  made  after  the  profeffor3  of  OW,  nor 
the  many  examples  of  thofe  who  from  time  to 
time  have  been  hanged  or  tranfported,  have  hi- 
therto produced  the  defired  effeft.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  either  this  fe£k,  like  others  in  the 
world,  has  flouriflied  under  perfecution  ;  or  that 
frefh  fupplies  are  annually  introduced  from  the 
African  feminaries. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  pre* 
ceding  account. 

OBEAH    PRACTICE. 

•*  We  have  the  following  narratives  from  a 
planter  in  Jamaica,  a  gentleman  of  the  ftrifteft 
veracity,  who  is  now  in  London,  and  ready  to 
atteft  the  truth  of  them. 

"  Upon 
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**  Upon  returning  to  Jamaica  in  the  year  1775,  C  H  AP- 
he  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  Negroes  had     Ill- 
died  during  his  abfence ;  and  that  of  fuch  as  re- 
mained alive,  at  leaft  one  half  were  debilitated, 
bloated,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  The 
mortality  continued  after  his  arrival,  and  two  or 
three  were  frequently  buried  in  one  day  ;  others 
were  taken  ill,  and  began  to  decline  under  the 
fame  fymptoms.     Every  means  were  tried  by  me- 
dicines, and  the  moft  careful  nurfing,   to  pre- 
fer ve  the  lives  of  the  feebleft,  but  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours,  this  depopulation  went  on   for 
above  a  twelvemonth  longer,  with  more  or  lefs 
intermiffion,  and  without  his  being  able  to  afcer- 
tain  the  real  caufe,  though  the  Obeah  practice 
was  ftrongly  fufpefted,  as  well  by  himfelf  as  by 
the  doftor  and   other  White  perfons  upon  the 
plantation,  as  it  was  known  to  have  been  very 
common  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  particu- 
lary  among  the   Negroes  of  the  Papa  or  Popo 
country.     Still  he  was  unable  to  verify  his  fuf- 
picions,  becaufe  the   patients   conftantly  denied 
their  having  any  thing  to  do  with  perfons  of  that 
order,  or  any  knowledge  of  them.     At  length  a 
Negrefs,  who  had  been  ill  for  fome  time,  came 
one  day  and  informed  him,  that  feeling  it  was 
impoflible  for  her  to  live  much  longer,  flie  thought 
herfelf  bound  in  duty,  before  (he  died,  to  impart 
a  very  great  fecret,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  true    - 
cauie  of  her  diforder,  in  hopes  that  the  difclofure 
might  prove  the  means  of  itopping  that  mifchief, 
which  had  already  fwept  away  fuch  a  number  of 
her  fellow-flaves.     She  proceeded  to  fay,  that  her 
ftep-mother  (a  woman  of  the  Popo  country,  above 
eighty  years   old,  but  ftill  hale  and  iidive)  had 
put  Obi  upon  hcr^  as  fhc  had  alfo  done  upon  thofe 
who  had   lately  died  ;  and  that  the  old  womnn- 

had 
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BOOK  ^21^  praftifed  Obi  for  as  many  years  paft  as  flie 
IV.      cQuld  remember. 

*'  The  other  Negroes  of  the  plantation  na 
fooner  heard  of  this  impeachment,  than  they  ran 
in  a  body  to  their  mafter,  and  confirpied  the 
truth  of  it,  adding,  that  Ihe  had  carried  on  this 
bufmefs  ever  fmce  her  arrival  from  Africa,  and 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. — 
Upon  this  he  repaired  direftly,  with  fix  White 
fervants,  to  the  old  woman's  houfe,  and  forcing 
open  the  door,  obferved  the  whole  infide  of  the 
roof  (which  v/as  of  thatch)  and  eveiy  crevice  of 
the  walls,  (luck  with  the  implements  of  her  trade, 
confiding  of  rags,  feathers,  bones  of  cats,  and  a 
thoufand  other  articles.  Examining  further,  a 
large  earthen  pot  or  jar,  clofe  covered,  was  found 
concealed  under  her  bed. — ^It  contained  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  round  balls  of  earth  or  clay  of 
various  dimenfions,  large  and  fmall,  whitened  on 
the  dutfide,  and  varioufly  compounded,  fome 
with  hair  and  rags  or  feathers  of  all  forts,  and 
ftrongly  bound  with  twine ;  others  blended  with 
the  upper  feftion  of  the  (kulls  of  cats,  or  (luck  round 
with  cats  teeth  and  claws,  or  with  human  or  dogs 
teeth,  and  fome  glafs  beads  of  different  colours ; 
there  were  alfo  a  great  many  egg(hells  filled  with 
a  vifcous  or  gummy  fubftance,  the  qualities  of 
which  he  neglefted  to  examine,  and  many  little 
bags  fl:affed  with  a  variety  of  articles,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  cannot  at  this  diftance  of  time 
be  recolleded.  The  houfe  was  inftantly  pulled 
down,  and  with  the  v/hole  of  its  contents  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  amidd  the  general  acclama- 
tions of  all  his  other  Negroes.  In  regard  to  the 
old  woman,  he  declined  bringing  her  to  trial  un- 
der the  law  of  the  ifland,  which  would  have 
puni(hed  her  with  death  j  but,  from  a  principle 

of 
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of  humanity,  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  acHAP. 
party  of  Spaniards,  who  (as  fhe  was  thought  not  III. 
incapable  of  doing  fome  trifling  kind  of  work) 
were  very  glad  to  accept  and  carry  her  with  them 
to  Cuba.  From  the  moment  of  her  departure 
his  Negroes  feemed  all  to  be  animated  with  new 
fpirits,  and  the  malady  fpread  no  farther  among 
them.  The  total  of  his  lofles  in  the  courfe  of 
about  fifteen  years  preceding  the  difcovery,  and 
imputable  fokly  to  the  Obeah  pra6lice^  he  efti- 
mates,  at  leaft,  at  one  hundred  Negroes." 


OBEAH    TRIALS. 

*^  Having  received  fome  further  information 
upon  this  fubjeft  from  another  Jamaica  gentle- 
man, who  fat  upon  /u'o  trials,  we  beg  leave  to 
deliver  the  fame  in  his  own  words,  as  a^  fupple- 
ment  to  what  we  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
fubmitting. 

"  In  the  year  1760,  the  influence  of  the,  profef- 
fors  of  the  Obeah  art  was  fuch,  as  to  induce  a 
great  many  of  the  Negroe  flaves  in  Jamaica  to 
engage  in  the  rebellion  which  happened  in  that 
year,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  law  which  was 
then  made  againft  the  praftice  of  Obi. 

**  Aflurance  was  given  to  thefe  deluded  people, 
that  they  were  to  become  invulnerable;  and  in 
order  to  render  them  fo,  the  Obeah-men  furniflied 
them  with  a  powder,  with  which  they  were  to  rub 
themlelves. . 

"  In  the  firfl:  engagement  with  the  rebels,  nine 
pf  them  were  killed,  and  many  prifoners  taken  ; 
amongfl:  the  latter  was  one  very  intelligent  fellow, 
^ho  offered  to  difclofe  many  important  matters, 

on 
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B  O  O  K  on  conditi6n  that  his  life  fhoiild  be  fpared ;  which 
IV.      was  promifed.     He  then  related  the  aftive  part 

"^^^r^^  which  the  Negroes,  known  among  them  by  the 
name  of  Obeah-men^  had  taken  in  propagating 
the  infurreftion  ;  one  of  whom  was  thereupon 
apprehended,  tried  (for  rebellious  confpiracy) 
convifted,  and  fentenced  to  death. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  Koromantyn  Obeah-man 
alluded  to  in  our  firft  paper. 

**  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  bid  defiance  to 
the  executioner,  telling  him,  that  "  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  White  people  to  kill  him.*' — 
And  the  Negroes  (fpeftators^  were  greatly  per- 
plexed when  they  law  him  expire.  Upon  other 
Obeah-merij  who  were  apprehended  at  that  time, 
various  experiments  were  made  with  eleftrical 
machines  and  magic  lanterns,  but  with  very  little 
effeft,  except  on  one,  who,  after  receiving  fome 
very  fevere  (hocks,  acknowledged  that  **  his 
mafter's  Obi  exceeded  his  own.** 

*'  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this  ac- 
count, remembers  having  fat  twice  on  trials  of 
Obeah-merij  who  were  both  convided  of  felling 
their  Obeah  preparations^  which  had  occafioned 
the  death  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  had  been 
adminiftered ;  liotwithftanding  which^  the  lenity 
of  their  judges  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  were 
only  punifhed  with  tranfportation.  To  prove  the 
faft,  two  witneffes  were  deemed  neceflary,  with 
corroborating  circumftanccs.*' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV, 

Means  of  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa. — Obfervaiions 
thereon. — Objedions  to  a  direct  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  trade  by  the  Britifh  Nation  only. 
-^The  probable  confequences  of  fuch  a  meafure^ 
both  in  Africa  and  the  Weji  Indies^  conftdered.-^^ 
Difproportions  of  f exes  in  the  number  of  Slaves 
annually  exported  from  Africa.-^^Caufes  thereof 
-^Mode  of  tranfporting  Negroes  to  the  Wefi  Indies^ 
and  regulations  recently  efiablijhed  by  ad  of  par^ 
liament. — Effed  of  thofe  regulatior{s^ 

At  h^tti  been  pbferved  m  the  preceding  chapter,  CHAP, 
that  no  certain  and  precife  account  is  eafily  to  be      ^Y- 
obtained  of  the  meians  by  which  the  market  for  ^ 
flaves  is  annually  kept  up  and  fupported  in  Africa. 
The  feveral  inftances  that  are  given  of  flavery, 
?irifing  from  captivity  in  war,  d^linquc;ncy  and 
debt,  leem  inadequate  to  fo  regular  and  abundant 
a  fupply.     It  i?  difficult  tp  imagine  that  cafual 
contributions  of  this  kind,  can  poflibly  furnifh  an 
annual  export  of  74,006  ♦.     Having  an  opportu- 

*  Befides  which,  great  numbers  arc  fiipplicd  from  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  for  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  Caravans 
alfo  travel  from  thence  acrofs  the  continent  to  Upper  Egypt 
with  confiderablc  fupplics  of  Negroes,  fome  of  which  are  fent 
afterwards  to  Conftantinople.  A  very  curious  and  interefting 
account  of  this  traflSc  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council*  Great  numbers  of  flaves  are  likcwife  fent 
from  Mozambique,  and  the  ports  on  the  eaftern  co^fl,  to 
Pcrfia,  Goa,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Hence  it 
has  been  calculated  that  Africa  is  drained  annually  of  not  left 
than  150,000  of  its  natives. 
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BOOK  "^ty»  ^  ^^^  years  ago,  of  confulting  a  very  intel- 
IV.  ligent  perfon  on  this  point,  who  had  vifited  many 
-^  parts  of  the  coaft,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
veracity  and  candour,  I  received  from  him^  iii 
writing,  an  anfwer,  which  I  (hall  prefent  to  my 
readers  verbatim  ;  and  fubjoin  fuch  further  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  colled.  The  an- 
fwer which  r  received,  was  given  in  the  words 
following : — "  In  all  parts  of  the  coaft,  atod  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  the  fame  inland,  the  body  of  the 
people  ?Lre  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  and  unlimited 
flavery :  their  children  are  born  to  no  other  in- 
heritance, and  are  liable  to  be  fold  by  their  owners 
as  they  think  prpper.  Moft  parts  of  the  coaft 
diflfer  in  their  governments;  fome  are  abfolute 
monarchies,  while  others  drs^w  near  to  an  arifto- 
cracy.  In  both,  the  authority  of  the  chief  or 
chiefs  is  unlimited,  extending  to  life,  and  it  i%  ex- 
crcifed  as  often  as  criminal  cafes  require,  unlefs 
death  is  commuted  into  flavery ;  in  which  cafe  the 
offender  is  fold,  and  if  the  fhipping  will  not  buy 
the  criminal,  he  is  immediately  put  to  death. 
Fathers  of  free  condition  have  power  to  fell  their 
children,  but  this  power  is  but  very  feldom  en- 
forced. I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  it  but  once, 
and  then  the  father  w^s  fo  execrated  by  his  neigh- 
bours, for  the  a£t  of  felling  a  fon  and  daughter, 
that  he  (hortly  afterwards  fell  into  a  ftate  of  de- 
fpondency  and  died.  The  family  was  of  fome 
diftinftipn,  and  the  fon  and  daughter  were  brought 
by  a  friendly  captain,  who  I  know  afterwards 
gave  freedom  to  one  of  them,  and  I  believe  he 
gave  it  to  both.  I  never  knew  another  inftance 
of  this  kind,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  one  flave 
in  a  thoufand  procured  in  this  way.  Neither  do 
I  imagine  that  there  are  many  procured  by  wars 
or  inteftine  broils.     The  truth  is,  the  bulk  of  the 

people 
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people  are  born  flaves  to  great  men,  reared  as c HAP. 
fuch,  held  as  property,  and  as  property  fold.  IV. 
There  are  indeed  many  circumftances  by  which 
a  free  man  may  become  a  (lave :  fuch  as  being  in 
debt,  and  not  able  to  pay ;  and  in  fome  of  fuch 
cafes,  if  the  debt  be  large,  not  only  the  debtor, 
but  his  family  likewife,  become  the  flayes  of  his 
creditors,  and  may  be  fold.  Adultery  is  com- 
monly  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner;  both  the 
offending  parties  being  fold,  and  the  purchafe- 
money  paid  to  the  injured  hulb^nd.  OW,  or  pre- 
tended witchcraft  (in  which  all  the  Negroes  firmly 
believe,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  the 
crime  of  poifoning)  is  another,  and  a  very  com- 
mon  offence,  for  which  flavery  is  adjudged  the 
lawful  punifhment ;  and  it  extends  to  all  the  fa- 
mily of  the  offender.  There  are  various  other 
crimes  which  fubjed  the  offender  and  his  children 
to  be  fold ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if 
there  were  no  buyers,  the  poor  wretches  would 
be  murdered  without  mercy.** 

Such  is  the  account  which  I  received,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  fSeveral  of  the  witneffes  that  were 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  by  others  that  appeared  before  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  but  it  is  cbhtradifted  in  fome  ma- 
terial circumftances  by  other  gentlemen,  whofe 
examinations  were  taken  at  the  fame  time,  and  to 
whofe  authority  much  refpeft  is  due.  Mr.  Penny 
afferts,  that  although  three-fourths  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Windward  Coaft  are  flaves  to  the 
othei:  fourth,  yet  that  thefe  loca,l  and  domeftic 
flaves  are  never  fold,  unlefs  for  crimes.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  in  no  country,  either  in  the  n\aritime 
diftrifts  or  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  are 
flaves  bred  for  fale,  but  that  moft  of  thofe  which 
are  difpofed  of  to  the  Europeans,  are  fold  in  con- 

.   *"        ■       fjsquenc^ 
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BOOK  fcquence  of  delinquency,  or  captivity  in  war. 
IV.  The  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  account  is  given 
of  the  Fantyn  nation  by  Mr.  Norris;  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
community  are  perfons  born  flaves,  but  that 
thefe  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  enjoy  many 
advantages^  which  the  flaves  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  do  not,  and  cannot  be  fold  at 
the  caprice  of  their  mafters."  His  opinion  is, 
that  the  number  of  flaves  furnifhed  in  the  Fantyn 
country  (about  2000  annually)  is  made  up  by  de- 
linquency and  debt. 

Under  ftich  contradiftory  information,  it  oc- 
curred Xp  me,  during  my  refidence  in  Jamaica,  to 
examine  many  of  the  Negroes  themfelves.  I  mean 
Negroes  newly  arrived  from  Africa;  for  from 
'  thofe  who  have  refided  any  length  of  time  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  even  to  en- 
quiries of  an  indifferent  nature,  fuch  anfwers  as 
carry  with  them  conviftion  of  their  truth.  It  is 
feldom,  for  inftance,  that  any  Guiney  Negro  will 
acknowledge  that  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  in 
his  native  country.  Obferving  thq  refpeft  and 
preheminence  allowed  to  wealth  and  qonfequence 
among  the  Whites,  and  the  privileges  which  at- 
tach to  freedom  in  the  Weft  Indies,  amoi;ig  thofe 
of  his  own  colour  who  are  bom  or  rendered  free, 
he  is  tempted,  whether  juftly  or  not,  to  aflert  his 
claim  to  fome  degree  of  confideration  from  his 
paft,  if  not  from  his  prefcnt  condition ;  and  it  is 
a  natural  and  excufable  propenflty.  Conceiving 
therefore  that  the  truth  might  be  beft  obtained 
from  Negroes  recently  imported,  I  enquired  of 
many  young  people,  from  different  parts  of  Africa, 
concerning  the  oirciimftances  of  their  captivity  and 
J'ale,  and,  havin^^;  reduced  their  information  to 
writing,  I  ii}ter:'>gated  many  of  them  again  on 

the 
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the  fame  fubjeft,  after  an  interval  of  feveralcHAP. 
months.  If  the  fame  account  precifely  was  given  IV. 
by  the  fame  people  a  fecond  time,  I  commonly ' 
confidered  it  as  grounded  in  truth.  On  other  oc- 
cafions,  I  have  examined  brothers  and  fifters 
apart.  If  their  information  agreed  in  minute 
particulars,  I  could  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeft 
them  of  falfchood.  Of  five-and-twenty  young 
perfons  of  both  fexes  whom  I  thus  interrogated, 
fifteen  frankly  declared  that  they  were  born  to 
flavery,  and  were  either  fold  to  pay  the  debts,  or 
bartered  away  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  owners. 
Five  were  fecrctly  kidnapped  in  thi  interior  coun- 
try, and  fold  to  blaek  merchaiits,  who  conveyed 
them  from  an  immenfe  diftance  to  the  fea-coaft, 
and  fold  them  to  the  ihip-mafters  that  brought 
them  to  Jamaica.  The  other  five  appeared  to 
have  fallen  viftims  in  fome  of  thofe  petty  wars 
which  it  k  probable  rapacity  and  revenge  recipro- 
cally inftigate  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  *.     On  fuch  occafi#ns,  the  young  and 

the 

*  Perhaps  tlie  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  prefented 
'wkh  a  few  of  thefe  examimitionsy  as  they  were  taken  dowa 
at  the  timey  nod  without  airy  view  to  publication. 

jfdam  (a  Congo)  a  boy  as  I  gucfs  about  fourteen,  Ina 
country  name  Sarri^  cenie  from  a  vaft  diHance  inland*  was 
waylaid  and  ftole,  in  the  path  about  three  niHes  from  his  own 
village,  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  W3s  early  in  the  morn- 
ings and  the  man  hid  him  all  day  in  the  ivoods,  and  marched 
^liim  in  the  night.  He  was  conduced  in  this  manner  for  a 
month,  and  then  -fold  to  another  Black  man  for  a  gun,  fome 
rpowder  and  (hot,  and  a  quantity  of  fait.  He  was  fold  a 
fecond  time  for  a  keg  of  brandy.  His  laft*mentioned  pur- 
chafer  bought  feveral  other  boys  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
when  he  had  colle6led  twenty,  fent  them  down  to  the  fea- 
coafty  where  they  were  fold  to  a  captain  of  a  (hip.*  He  re- 
lates further,  that  his  father,  ScmSa  ^ante^  was  a  chief  Or 
captain  under  the  king,  and  a  gi'^t  wafribr,  and  had  taken 
many  people,  whom  he  ibid  as  flavei. 

Vol.  II.  G  igtfiw 
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B  O  O  K  the  able  are  carried  into  captivity  by  the  viftors^ 
IV.      and  the  aged  and  infirm  commonly  murdered  on 
*  the  fpot.     By  thefe  means,  and  the  commutation 
of  death  into  flavery  for  crimes  real  and  pretend- 
ed, are  the  nations  of  Europe  fupplied  i  and  it 

cannot 

^aw  ^nd  ^amtna  (brothers)  from  the  Gold  Coafty  one 
of  theiDy  as  I  guefs,  about  twenty  years  old,  the  other  eigh* 
teen,  were  born  flaves  to  a  man  named  BanafoUf  who  had  a 
great  many  other  flaves»  and  fold  thefe  two  to  the  captaia 
that  brought  them  to  Jamaica.  On  being  a(ked  for  what 
caufe  their  mailer  fold  them,  they  fuppofed  the  queftion  im- 
plied a  charge  againft  them  of  mifcondu6l,  and  one  of  them 
replied  with  great  quicknefs,  that  they  were  not  the  only 
Haves  that  were  fold  in  Gtiiney  without  having  been  guilty  €>if 
any  crime :  their  mafter,  they  faid,  owed  money^  and  fold 
them  to  pay  his  debts. 

jfjihof  a  Gold  Coaft  girl,  aged  about  fifteen^  was  a  Have  t9 
a  man  named  Quamina  Yati.  Her  mafter  fold  her  and  two 
others  to  the  fame  captain,  for  a  quantity  of  linen  and  other 
goods* 

Tamoufai  a  Chamha  youth,  about  (ixteen,  was  a  flave  to  a^ 
perfon  named  Soubadou  ;  who  fold  him,  together  with  a  cow, 
for  a.gUn,  a  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  fome  brandy. 

Oliver^  from  jf^ntee^-^his  country  name  Sang — a  young 
man,  as  I  guefs,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  a  free  man,  a  carpenter-^-^lived  m  a  vil- 
lage hr  from  the  fea.  The  village  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Fantees,  who  came  in  the  night,  and  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
and  killed  moil  of  the  inhabitants  with  guns  and  cutlaffes— 
particularly  the  old.  The  young  people  they  took  prifoners, 
and  afterwards  fold  him  and  two  others,  for  a  piece  of  gold 
called  ^(^tf,  to  a  Blac^k  merchant,  who  carried  them  to  the 
Fantee  country.— He  was  afterwards  fold  or  transferred  over 
to  (Ix  different  Black  purchafers;  the  lall  of  whom  carried 
him  down  to  the  fea-coaft,  and  fold  him  on  board  a  (hip. — ^Wat 
much  frightened  at  the  fight  of  White  men,  and  though^  he 
was  to  be  eaten. 

EJiher  relates  that  (he  was  born  in  the  Ebo  country,  about 
•nc  day's  journey  from  the  fea-coaft,  where  her  grandmother 
.  lived,  to  whom  (he  was  fent  on  a  vifit  by  her  father.  While 
there,  the  village  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Negroes  ((he 
knows  not  of  what  country,  nor  on  what  account)  on  whofe 
approach  (he  and  all  the  women  were  fent  into  the  woods, 

where 
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cannot  furely  be  a  queftion,  amongft  a  humane  CHAP, 
and  enlightened  people,  concerning  the  unlaw-  IV. 
fulnefs  of  a  traffic  thus  fupported.  To  attempt  its ' 
defence  in  all  cafes,  were  to  offer  an  infult  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  an  outrage  on  the 
beft  feelings  of  our  nature.  Yet  a  good  mind 
may  honelily  derive  fomc  degree  of  confolation 
in  confidering  that  all  Xuch  of  the  wretched  viftims 
as  were  flaves  in  Africa,  are,  by  being  fold  to  the 
Whites,  removed  to  a  fituation  infinitely  more 
defirable,  even  in  its  worft  jftate,  than  that  of  the 
beft  and  moft  favoured  flaves  in  their  native  coun- 
try. It  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  that  the  con- 
dition of  thofe  poor  people,  under  their  own  go- 
vernments, is  the  moft  deplorable  that  we  can 
conceive  a  human  creature  to  be  fubjeft  to.  They 
have  no  fecurity  for  property,  nor  protedion  for 
their  perfops  j  they  exilt  at  the  will  and  caprice 
of  a  mafter,  who  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for 
his  ill  treatment  of  them,  and  who  may  flaughter 
them  at  his  pleafure.  He  has  in  truth  but  very 
little  intereft  in  their  prefervation,  having  no 
means  of  employing  them  in  profitable  labour, 
and  when  provifions  are  fcarce,  he  has  even  a 
ftrong  inducement  to  deftroy  them. 

The  chief  objedion  to  the  flave  trade  arifes 
from  the  great  encouragement  which  I  fear  it  un- 
avoidably holds  forth  to  afts  of  violence,  op- 
preftion,  and  fraud  among  the  natives  towards 
each  other.     Without  dQubt,  this  is  the  ftrong 

where  a  party  of  the  enemy  found  them,  and  earned  away  all 
fuch  as  were  able  to  travel.  The  old,  and  thofe  who  were 
averfe  to  remove,  were  put  to  death ;  her  grandmother  among 
the  relh  The  third  day  ftie  was  fold  to  the  White  people. 
She  has  mauy  marks  about  the  cheft,  which  (he  appeals  to  as 
a  proof  of  free  birth,  and  aiferts  that  her  father  had  a  plan- 
ution  of  com,  yams,  and  tobaccoi  and  pofleifed  many  flaves. 

G  a  part 
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BOOK  P^  ®^  ^^^  pcdtioners  cafe ;  and  I  admit  it  tc  be 
IV.  fo>  with  thSit  franknefs  which  I  ttuft  nd  honcft 
'  Weft  Indian  will  condemn*  At  the  fame  time  It 
deferves  Very  ferious  confidfcration^  whether  a 
direft  and  immediate  difcontinuance  of  the  trade 
by  the  Britifli  nation  only  fthe-  other  nations  of 
Europe  continuing  to  purcnafe  as  ufual)  would 
sJbrd  a  temedy  to  thofe  miferies,  the  exiftence 
of  which  every  enlightened  mind  cannot  btft 
admit,  and  evefy  godd  mind  muft  de^ore;  or 
rather,  whether  a  partial  and  fudden  abolition 
(fo  inveterate  is  the  evil)  would  Aot  aggravate 
them  in  a  high  dewee. 

In  confidering  tnis  queftion,  we  muft  have  in 
View  not  only  the  citcumftances  attending  the 
Slave  Trade  on  the  Coaft^  but  alfo  the  (ituatlon 
of  the  enflaved  Negroes  alreldy  in  the  Sugat 
Colonies.  On  the  fifft  head,  it  is  to  be  enquired 
whether,  fuppofing  Great  Britain  fliould  abandoa 
her  fliare  in  this  commerce^  a  lefs  number  o£ 
Haves  would  tn  confequence  thereof  be  brought 
down  for  fale  in  Africa  ?  Admiral  Edwards,  who 
ferved  on  the  ftation,  and  was  on  fhore  feveti 
months  at  a  time,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that^ 
fo  long  as  other  nations  continue  to  purchafe,  the 
number  would  not  be  diminifhed  in  the  leaft  *  $ 
and  a  little  refledion  may  perhaps  convince  Us 
diat  his  opinion  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  the 
nature  of  die  cafe.  Among  the  commetciai  na- 
tions of  Europe,  it  is  ttue  that^  in  moft  cafes  of 
purchafe  and  barter,  the  demand  and  the  fupply 
grow  up  together,  and  continue  to  regulate  and 
fupport  each  other:  but  thefe  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  welUnformed  and  civilifed  men.  la 
Africa,  it  is  apprehended  the  flave  merchants 

y  See  his  eTidetice  in  the  fteport  of  the  Committee  t£ 
Frivj  Council)  1 789* 

;:::  ••:;•..  \  i  poffeft 
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poflefs  no  ideas  of  this  kind,  neither  dpes  the  nat  CH  AP. 
turc  of  their  traf&c  allow  of  fuch  regulations,  IV. 
When  two  African  Rates  ;^re  at  war  with  each ' 
ether,  the  aim  of  each  undoubtedly  is  to  deftroy 
as  many  enemies,  or  feize  on  as  great  a  number 
of  captives,  as  pofTiblc.  Of  thefe  laft  unfort^- 
Bate  vidims,  all  fuch  ^s  aire  able  to  travel,  are 
commonly  fent  down  to  the  coaft  for  fale,  the  reft 
are  maflaorea  on  the  fpot,  and  the  fame  fate  at- 
tends thoie  unhappy  wretches  who,  being  fent 
down,  are  fpund  unfaleable.  The  prices  indeed 
pn  the  coaft  have  been  known  to  vary  as  the 
market'is  more  or  lefs  plentifully  fuppflied;  but,  fa 
long  as  {hips  from  Europe  create  a  market,  whetheip 
the  prices  b^  high  or  low,  it  can  hardly  l)e  doubt- 
ed that  wars  will  he  as  frequent  as  ever,  and  that 
the  faxne  a£^s  of  oppreflion,  violence  and  fraudj^ 
which  are  faid  to  be  committed  by  princes  on 
their  fubj^fks^  and  by  individuals  on  each  other, 
^r  the  purpofe  of  procuring  flave^  for  fale,  will^ 
exift  as  ufualj  without  regulation  or  reftf aint. 

Behold  thei\  an  excefs  of  38,000  of  thefe  mife- 
^abfe  people  (the  prefent  annual  export  in  Britifli 
fhipping)  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  it  is  furely 
more  than  probabla  that  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
confequences  will  follow:  Either  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
by  feizing  pn  what  "v?e  fyrrender,  \yill  encreafe 
<heir  trade  in  propprtion  to  the  encreafed  fupply  *, 
or,  having  the  choice  and  refufal  of  38,000  more 
than  they  have  at  prefent,  will  become  more  dif- 
ficult to  pleafe ;  confining  their  purchafes  to  fuch 

♦  Admiral  Edwards  being  afkedy  Wlicther,  if  Great  Bri- 
tain were  to  reltnquifk  the  trade  in  Aaves,  the  number  fold  to, 
Europeans  would,  in  hisi  opinion^  be  much  diminifhed  ?  re« 
plied.  Mod  certainly  it  would  not  be  dimini(6ed.  The  FrencK 
^nd  Dutch  would  immediately  get  poSeflEon  of  t^i^  trade. 

only 
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BOOK  only  as  are  called  prime  flaves.  Thus  the  old, 
^V.  jgid  the  very  young,  the  fickly  and  the  feeble,  will 
be  fcornfully  rejefted ;  and  perhaps  twenty  poor 
wretches  be  confidered  as  unfaleable  then,  and 
facrificed  accordingly,  to  one  that  is  fo  confidered 
and  facrificed  now. 

That  this  latter  fuppofition  is  not  a  mere  fpe- 
culative  contingency,  is  abundantly  prbved  by 
many  refpedable  witnefies,  whofe  examinations 
were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  privy  coun* 
cil : — Being  alked  concerning  the  difpofel  of  fuch 
flaves  as  are  rejected  by  the  European  traders, 
either  becaufe  their  cargoes  are  already  afforted, 
or  becaufe  the  miferable  viftims  are  confidered  .a& 
too  old  or  too  feeble  for  labour,  it  was  given  in 
evidence,  as  a  fa^  too  notorious  to  be  contro- 
verted, that  they  are  yery  frequently,  if  not  gene- 
rally, put  to  death.  The  flave  merchant,  not 
having  the  means  of  maintaining  his  captives  for 
qny  length  of  time,  makes  no  fcrupleto  avow  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  deftroy  them,  provided  they 
^re  not  fold  by  ^  certain  day ;  and  the  work  of 
deaths  on  fuch  qccafion§,  i§  fpmetimes  performed 
in  fight  pf  our  fliipping.  Shocking  as  this 
account  may  feem,  it  is  verified  by  undifputed 
teftiniony ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  a  difcontihuance 
of  the  trade  by  one  nation  only^  will  put  an  end 
to  this  enormity,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the  African 
flaveholder  will  become  more  merciful,  as  hisi 
{laves  are  rendered  of  lefs  value;  a  conclufion 
which  \  am  afraid  experience  will  not  warrant  *. 
*  The 

•  Mr.  Newton  (an  evidence  in  fuppor^  o£  the  applicatton 
to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade)  admits  that  fome 
of  the- (laves,  that  have  been  rejected  by  the  Europeans,  have 
^een  knocked  on  the  head  ^^ith  the  paddles  of  the  boat  that 
brought  them,  and  thrown  overboard.  Qn  the  Gold  CoaA, 
Mr.  Miles  fuppofed  they  arc  nioiUy  rcfervcd  for  the  purpofc 
'     ^  '      ■••  -of 
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The  effeft  which  a  partial  abolition  would  pro*  C  H  A  t*. 
bably  have  in  our  fugar  iflands  is  now  to  be  con-*  IV. 
fidered ;  and  here  it  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  be ' 
obferved,  that  it  feems  not  to  be  known,  or  is  not 
adverted  to,  in  England,  that  the  fugar  eftates 
are  not  only  very  much  ui^derftocked  in  general, 
but  that  there  is  fcarce  one  of  them,  for  reafons 
that  will  prefently  be  feen,  that  pofTeffes  a  fuffi- 
cient  numbei"  pf  Negro  women,  in  proportion  to 
the  men.  Of  courfe  there  being  fewer  pairs, 
there  are  fewer  children  born.  Thus  fituated,  there 
muft  neceffarily  happen  a  decreafe  on  the  whole 
number  of  the  flaves,  even  under  the  mildefl 
treatment,  and  enjoying  the  greateft  plenty  of 
wholefome  provifions.— JSecondly,  it  muft  be  re.- 
membered  that  moft  of  the  fugar  eftates,  having 
been  fettled  on  credit,  are  burthened  with  heavy 
incumbrances  to  perfpns  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
planters  are  under  covenants  to  cpnfign  thither 
annually,  certain  fpegific  quantities  of  fugar  and 
rum.     The  effeft  therefore  of  ^  dire^  and  uji- 

q£  beiqg  ^rificcd  at  the  burial  of  great  men.  One  inflance 
of  this  came  within  his  own  knowledge.-— ^Mr.  Weuves 
knew  an  inflance  of  a  woman  being  deftroyed,  who  \va8  ac- 
cufed  of  witchcraft,  and  could  not  be  fold.  In  order  to  fave 
ker  life,  he  offered  to  give  an  anker  of  brandy  for  her ;  but 
her  head  was  cut  off  before  his  meffenger  arrived.  Other  in« 
ilances,  fimilar  to  this,  are  related  by  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr, 
Qandy.  Sir  George  Young  faved  xhe  life  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  child  being  too 
young  to  be  an  objed  of  trade,  would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  river  by  the  perfon  that  had  him  to  fell,  but  Sir  Geoige, 
to  fave  his  life,  offered  a  quarter  calk  of  Madeira  wine  for 
him,  which  was  accepted — he  b(rought  him  to  England,  and 
made  a  prefent  of  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown.— — 
Admiral  Edwards,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dalzel,  Mr.  Anderfon» 
and  others,  concur  in  the  fame  account  of  the  difpofal  of  fuch 
^s  arc  rcjeft^d  by  the  Europeans. 

llepoit  pf  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1789,  Part  ill. 

qualified 
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BOOK  qualified  abolition  would  be  this,  that  while  the 
IV.  tew  perfons  who  have  money  at  command,  would- 
be  waiting,  and  perhaps  contriving,  opportunitiea 
to  (lock  their  plantations  with  the  flaves  of  their 
diftreffed  and  harraffed  neighbours,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  planters  would  find  themfelves  in  a  moll 
cruel  and  uncomfortable  fituation;  their  eftales 
alre^idy  weak-handed,  deprived  of  the  pofCbility; 
of  felling  their  lands,  and  no  means  in  their 
power  or  augmenting  their  ftock  of  labourers  by 
purchafe ;  their  creditors,  at  the  fame  time,  cla^ 
morous  and  importunate  for  produce,  which  caa 
only  be  obtained  by  great  exertions  of  labour : 
In  fuch  circumftances  what  are  they  to  do?  I 
cannot  better  illuftrate  this  part  of  my  fubjefl: 
than  by  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch  planters  of  Effe^ 
quebo  and  Demerary:  by  an  impolitic  interdic-. 
tion  of  foreign  flave  (hips  into  thofe  provinces, 
they  have,  for  fome  time  paft,  felt  all' the  effefts 
of  a  virtual  abolition ;  and  here  follows  the  ac- 
count which  they  give  of  their  fituation,  tranfcrib- 
cd  from  a  late  memorial  to  the  States  General : — 
**  It  is  impoffible,  (fay  the  petitioners)  to  inform 
your  High  iMightineffes  of  the  real  annual  dimi- 
nution of  our  flaves,  but  it  is  generally  calculated 
at  five  in  the  hundred,  or  a  twentieth  part.  This 
is  little  felt  the  firft  year:  nineteen  remaining 
Negroes  hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work 
which  the  preceding  year  employed  twenty.  But 
the  fecond  year  the  fame  work  falls  to  the  fliare 
of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  paffes  without 
an  augmentation  by  purchafe,  feveiiteen  muft  do 
the  work  firft  allotted  to  twenty.  This  muft  give 
rife  to  difcontent,  defertion  and  revolt ;.  or,  if  the 
Negroes  put  up  patiently  with  this  furcharge  of 
labour,  illnefs  and  an  earlier  death  muft  be  the 
confequence.     Or,  laftly,  if  the  planters  feek  to 

avoid 
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avoid  all  thefe  ifltcoavemencies,  they  nuift  gra-CHAR 
dually  contraft  the  limits  of  their  plaptatiop^,  an4     IV,  ' 
of  courfe  diminifh  their  produce/* — ^Thus  imme^ ' 
diate  intereft  in  all  cafes^  and  urgent  diilrefs  in, 
many,  are  oppofed  to  the  principles  of  jujlice  an^ 
the  diftates  of  humanity !  .  , 

Wh^  I  have  thus  deliberately  writtei^,  U  noi^ 
if  I  know  my  own  heart,  the  language  of  felfifli-r 
nefs,  or  party.  I  confefe  that,  receding  on  tha 
means  by  which  flaves  are  very  frequently  obtain- 
ed in  Africa,  aixd  the  d^ft;\i£tion  that  form^rl]^ 
attended  the  mode  of  tfajifporting  th^p^  to  th<^. 
Weft  Indies,  I  was  at  on^e  time  of  opinion  it  bc^ 
came  this  great  arid  renowned  nation,  inftead  of 
regulating  her  conduft  by  th^i  df  other  ftates,  to. 
fct  a  laudable  example  to  tbcm^  hy  an  iuwiediato 
and  unquali6ed  fuppreifion  of  this;  reprobated 
conmierce ;  and  I  Ibould  ftill  maintain  and  avow 
the  fame  fentiments,  were  I  npt,  6n  fullei  en^qpiry 
and  better  inforpaatipiJ^  led  to  iuSpcd  that  the 
means  pro^ofed  are  not  adequate  to  the  end.  I  fear 
that  a  direfl:  and  fuddcn  abolition,  by  oi^e  natio^ 
alone,  will  not  ferve  the  purppfea  of  hun^^ity  in 
Africa;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  ftich  a 
meafure  will  tend  to  aggravate,  in  a  very  high* 
degree,  the  miferies  or  a  great  majority  of  the 
Negroes  already  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  whofe  de* 
creafing  population  is  at  prefent  unavoidable ;  and 
who  therefore,  unkfe  recruited  by  fupplies  fron^ 
Africa,  muft  find  their  labour^  augment,  as  thei|[ 
numbers  diminiih/ 

The  next  objeft  to  which  it  wa,8  propofed  to 
direft  our  enquiries,  is  the  mode  of  conveying 
flaves  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  their 
mortality  in  the  voyage ;  conftituting  the  fecond 
ground  on  which  moft  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
^liament  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  have  refted 

their 
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BOO  K their  application.  But  before  I  proceed  to  con* 
iV.  fider  this  part  of  my  fubjefl:,  it  may  not  be  im- 
'  proper  to  offer  a  few  obfervations  concerning  the 
great  difproportion  of  fcxes  in  the  purchafes  that 
are  made  on  the  coaft;  it  being  a  well-known 
hSty  that  of  the  v^ft  numbers  of  flaves  annually 
exported  froni  Africa,  about  one-third  only  are 
females.  This  circumftance  has  been  tortured 
into  a  charge  of  criminal  negle^  apd  improvident 
avarice  againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
who  are  fuppofed  from  thence  to  have  po  wifh 
of  making  their  flaveis  even  as  happy  as  their 
fituation  will  admit,  or  of  keeping  up  their  num- 
bers by  natural  increafe.  How  far  thefe  charges 
are  founded,  let  the  following  teftimony  of  a 
very  competent  v/itnefs,  determine : — ^^  1  he  dif- 
proportion  in  the  number  of  male  and  female 
flaves  exported  from  Africa  (fays  Mr.  Barnes  *) 
appears  to  me  to  be  imputable  to  the  three  follow- 
ing caufes :  Firft,  to  the  praftice  of  polygamy 
which  prevails  throughout  Africa.  Secondly,  to 
fome  of  the  very  caufes  of  flavery  itfelf ;  men  are 
more  apt  to  commit  civil  offences  than  women, 
and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  majes  and  females  are 
involved  in  the  fame  calamity,  the  firft  caufe  ftill 
has  its  operation ;  t}ie  young  females  are  kept  fc.r 
wives,  and  the  males  are  fold  for  flaves.  Thirdly, 
to  the  circumftance  that  femjiles  become  unfit  for 
the  flave-market  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
males.  A  woman,  through  child-bearing,  may 
appear  a  very  exceptionable  flave  at  twenty-two, 
or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  whereas  a  healthy 
well-made  man  will  not  be  objefted  to  at  four  or 
five-and-thirty ;  confequently,  if  an  equal  number 
of  males  and  females  of  like  ages  were  offered  for 

*  Report  of  the  Commrttcc  of  Council,   1789. 
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fide,  a  mucl|  greater  propprtion  of  the  females c HAP. 
would  be  rejeded  on  that  account  only.  With  IV. 
regard  to  the  queftion.  Whether  the  European 
^traders  prefer  purehafing  males  rather  than  fe- 
males? I  have  to  obferye,  that  though  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conduft  the  bufinefs,  either  of  a  houfe 
or  of  a  plantation,  without  a  number  of  females, 
yet  as  the  nature  of  the  llave-fervice  in  the  Weft 
Indies  (being  chiefly  field  labour)  requires,  for  the 
immediate  interdt  of  the  planter,  a  greater  nuni^ 
ber  of  males,  the  European  trader  would  of  courfe 
wiih  to  purchafe  his  aflbrtment  according  to  the 
proportion  wanted ;  but  the  h&,  is,  be  has  mt  an 
option  in  the  cafe  for  the  reafons  already  mention- 
ed; fo  that  in  moft  parts  of  Africa  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  he  can  get  as  many  faleable  females 
as  will  form  any  tolerable  affortment.*'  The  ap- 
plication of  thefe  remarks  will  hereafter  be  feen. 
r— I  now  return  to  the  manner  of  tranfporting  the 
ilaves.  thus  purchafed,  from  Africa  to  the  Weft 
Indies* 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  aflign  any  probable 
reafon  or  motive  why  the  treatment  of  thefe  poor 
people  at  fea  fliould  be  ptherwife  than  as  humane  an 
indulgent  as  the  fafety  of  the  crew  will  admit. 
Many  (hocking  inftances  were  however  adduced, 
in  the  evidence  delivered  to  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  of  moft  outrageous  and  wanton 
barbarity  and  cruelty  excrcifed  towards  them  in 
dift'erent  fliips;  but,  as  the  witnelTes  that  were 
brought  forward  to  eftablifti  thofe  charges  were 
not  the  moft  refpedable  in  point  of  charafter; 
,jind  in  fome  cafes  were  proved  to  have  fuits  at  law 
>vith  the  captains  againft  whom  they  gave  evi- 
dence,  I  fhall  collett  my  account  from  lefs  diC» 
putable  authority. 

*    It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  men-flavej^ 
are  fecured  in  irons  when  they  firft  cortie  on 
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:B  O  O  K  bpio-d }  but  SiiF  George  Young,  a  captam  in  the 
lY-  y^g's  fey  vice,  who  appears  to  be  wejl  acquainted 
'  vith  the  trade  in  all  its ,  branyhcsj  is  of  opinioo, 
that  this  is  not  prs^dife^  more  th^  neceffity  le* 
quirea.  The  mode  is,  by  faftening  every  two  mei^ 
together,  the  right  ancle  of  one  being  locked,  byi 
9]^ean$  of  a  fmall  iron  fetter,  to  the  left  of  tho 
Qther ;  and  if  marks  of  a  turbuk^t  difpofitioi^ 
appear,  an  additional  fetter  is  put  on  thci^  Y'iiU. 
pn  the  paSHge,  when  danger  is  no  longer  appre- 
l^ended,  thefe  ivohs  are  con^monly  taken  off  j  and 
women  and  young  pec^e  are  exempt  frpm  them 
from  th?  beginning*.  They  are  lodged  betweei^ 
decks,  oh  clean  boards,  the  men  and  women  beingr 
ieparated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads ;  ^nd  frei^ 
air  i&  admitted  by  means  of  windfalls  or  ventila^ 
to^s.  Covering  of  any  kind,  as  well  from  th^ 
warmth  of  the  climate  as  f:rQm  the  conftant  prac^ 
tice  of  going  naked,  wo\iId  be  ihfupportaUe  to 
them*  Every  morning,  if  the  weather  permits, 
they  are  brought  upoti  deck,  and  iallowed  to  con- 
tinue th^re  until  the  evening.  Tbeir  apartments, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  wafhed,  fcraped,  fumigat* 
ed,  and  ^  fprinkled  with  vinegait.  The  firft 
attention  paid  to  them  in  the  morning  is 
to  fupply  them  with  water  to  wa^  their  bands 
and  &ces^  after  which  they  are  provided  with 
ti^eir  morning  meal,  which,  according  to  thf 
country  from  whence  they,  come,  confifts  either 
of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rice  or  yams.  Before  noon 
they  are  conftantly  and  regularly  made  to  bathe 
in  fait- water,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  and  refrefliing.  Their  dinner  is  varied, 
confifting  fometimes  of  food  to  which  they  have 
been  accuftoined  in  Africa,  as  yams  and  Indian 

*  The  b\ill^  of  the  cargo  is  generally  young  people  from 
fixteen  years  of  age  to  thirty.-,i.-The  lowcft  fize  four  f(det. 
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com,  &c.  and  at  other  times  ^f  provifiong  brought  CHAP, 
from  Europe,  as  dried  beans  and  peafe,  wheat,     ^^ 
ihdled  barley,  and  bifcuit,  all  which  are  boiled 
fofy  in  fttam,  and  mixed  up  with  a  fauce  made  of 
meat,  or  fifli,  or  palm-'oil ;  a  conllant  and  defif s^e 
article  in  their  cookery.     At  each  meal  they  Are 
allowed  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  have  lik^- 
wife  a  fufficiency  of  frefli  water ;  unlefs  wh^, 
from  an  uncommon  long  voyage^  the  prdervation 
of  the  Ihip  compels  the  captain  to  put  them  to  a 
Ihort  allowance.   Drams  alfo  are  given  them  when 
the  weather  is  cold  or  wet ;  and  pipes  and  tobacco 
whenever  they  defire  them.     In  the  intervals  be* 
tweeii  their  meals  they  are  encouraged  to  divefrt 
themfelves  with  muiic  and  dancing ;  for  which 
purpofe  fuch  rude  and  uncouth  inftruments  as  are 
ufed  in  Africa,  are  coUefted  before  their  depar* 
ture  J  and  they  are  alfo  permitted  to  amufe  them^i. 
felves  with  games  of  chance,  for  which  they  are 
likAwife  fumifhed  with  implements  of  African  in* 
vention.     In  ficknefs,  the  invalids  are  immediate- 
ly removed  to  the  captain's  cabin,  or  to  an  hofpi- 
tal  built  near  the  forecaftle ;  and  treated  with  all 
the  care,  both  in  regard  to  medicine  and  food, 
that  circumftances  will  admit ;  and  v^hen,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Negroes,  the  ftip  touches  at  any 
place  in  her  voyage,  as  frequently  happens,  every 
refreihmaflt  that  the  country  affords,  as  cocoa- 
nuts,  oranges,  limes,  and  other  fruits,  with  vege- 
tables of  all  forts,  are  difttibuted  among  them ; 
and  refrelhments  of  the  fame  kind  are  freely  al- 
lowed them  at  the  place  of  their  deflination,  be- 
tween the  days  of  arrival  and  fak. 

From  this  account,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
teftimony  of  a  great  number  of  refpeftable  men, 
manv  of  whom  Were  wholly  difinterefted  in  the 
quefUon,  and  could  therefore  have  no  motive  td 
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BOOK  violate  or  fupprefs  the  truth,  it  may  be  fappofcd 
IV.  that  every  fcheme  which  can  eafily  be  devifed  to 
preferve  the  Negroes  in  health,  cleanlinefs,  and 
cheerfulnefs,  i^  adopted  in  the  voyage.  So  dread- 
ful, notwithftanding,  has  been  the  mortality  in 
feveral  fhips^  wherein  thefe  precautions  were  ufed, 
as  to  evince,  beyond  all  contradidion,  that  there 
was  fomething  in  thofe  inftances  intrinfically 
wrong;- and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mif- 
chief  has  been  afcribed  t6  its  proper  caufe,  name- 
ly, the  criminal  rapacioufnefs  of  many  of  the 
{hip-ma(ters  in  purchafmg  more  Negroes  than 
their  accommodations  were  calculated  to  convey. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  a  (hip  of  240  tons  would  frequently 
be  crowded  with  no  lefs  than  520  flaves ;  which 
was  not  allowing  ten  inches  of  room  to  each  in- 
dividual. The  confequence  of  this  inexcufablc 
avarice,  was  oftentimes  a  lofs  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  the  voyage,  and  4 1  per  c^nt.  more  in  the  har- 
bours of  the  Weft  Indies,  previous  to  the  fale, 
from  difeafes  contraded  at  fea ; — a  deftrufUon  of 
the  human  fpecies  on  which  it  is  impoflible  to  re«* 
fleft  without  indignation  and  horror  ! 

To  the  feveral  arguments,  however,  which 
have  been  raifed  on  the  ground  of  thefe  abufes, 
in  fupport  of  the  fcheme  of  abolition,  a  very  fhort 
anfwer  may  be  given: — Admit  all  the  miferies 
and  deftruftive  wretchednefs  which  have  been 
placed  to  this  account  to  have  exifted  in  full  force, 
and  it  will  ftill  remain  to  be  enquired  whether 
meafures  of  lefs  powerful  operation  than  a  total 
fuppreffion  of  the  trade,  will  not  obviate  in  fu- 
ture the  evils  complained  of;  becaufe,  if  regula- 
tions alone  are  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  aboli- 
tion cannot  be .  neceffary.  Regulations  have  ac- 
cordingly been  framed  and  inforced  under  the 

authority 
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authority  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  of  which  the  CH  A  P. 
certain  efFeft  ought  furely  to  be  known,  before 
the  evils  they  are  meant  to  redrefs  are  pronounced 
irremediable.  By  an  aft  of  the  28th  year  of  hi? 
prefent  Majefty  (fmce  renewed  and  amended)  the 
(lave  fhips  are  reftrided  to  the  conveyance  of  five 
flaves  to  every  three  tons ;  and  even  this  propor- 
tion is  allowed  only  as  far  as  201  tons.  For  every 
additional  ton  they  are  limited  to  one  additional 
ilave  *.  To  thefe  important  precautions  for  fe- 
curing  to  the  Negroes  a  fufficiency  of  room,  is 
added  the  neceflary  provifion  of  a  regularly  qua- 
lified furgeon ;  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  fhip- 
mafter,  very  liberal  encouragement  is  given,  to  in- 
duce both  of  them  to  exert  every  provident  en- 
deavour in  preferving  their  unfortunate  captives 
in  health  and  fpirits :  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  being  allowed  to  the  mafter,  andj^.50  to 
the  furgeon,  if  the  lofs  on  the  voyage  amounts 
to  no  more  than  two  in  the  hundred,  and  half 
thofe  fums  if  the  lofs  (hall  not  exceed  three  in  the 
hundred. 

Of  the  full  effed  which  this  fyftem  of  reftric- 
tion  and  encouragement  hath  hitherto  produced  in 
all  the  Britifli  colonies,  I  am  not  informed  ;  but 
judging  by  returns  which  I  have  obtained  from 
one  or  the  principal  marts  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it 
would  feem  to  have  been  found,  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree,  advantageous  and  falutary.  At  the 
port  of  Montego-Bay,  in  Jamaica,  the  Negroes 
imported  between  the  i8th  day  of  November 
1789,  and  the  15th  of  July   1791,  were  9,993f 

*  It  is  alfo  provided,  that  veflcls  not  exceeding  201  tons 
(hall  not  carry  ot  male  (laves  (exceeding  four  feet  four  inches 
in  height)  more  than  one  for  each  ton,  and  veflels  of  larger 
fize  more  than  three  fuch  tnaUs  for  every  ?is^  tons.  This  re- 
gulation fecms  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  the  export  of 
a  greater  proportion  of  females. 

in 
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^  O  O  K  5^  38  fliips ;  the  moftaUty  at  fea,  exclufive  of  the 
'  IV.  lofa  of  54  Negroes  in  a  mutiny  on  the  coaft,  Was 
7465  ivhich  is  fomewhat  under  fevcn  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  number  of  flaves.  This,  though 
much  lefs,  I  believe,  than  the  average  lofs  which 
commonly  happened  before  the  regulating  law 
took  place,  is,  I  admit,  fufficiently  great ;  and, 
had  it  prevailed  in  any  degree  equally  on  the  feve- 
ral  fliips  concerned,  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
confidefed  as  a  fair  eftimate  of  the  general  mof'- 
tality  confequent  on  the  trade,  notwithftanding 
the*  precautions  and  provifiotis  of  the  regulating 
ad.  But  on  examining  the  lid,  I  find  that  eight 
of  the  58  fliips,  were  entitled  to,  and  aftually  re- 
ceived, the  full  premium;  two  others  received  the 
half  premium ;  and  one  other  (a  fchooner  that 
failed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coaft  before  the  a£t 
took  place)  returned  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle 
Negro.  Of  746  deaths,  no  lefs  than  328  occur- 
red in  four  fhips  only,  all  of  which,  with  five 
other  veflels,  comprehending  the  whole  number 
of  fliips  in  which  three-fifths  of  the  mortality  oc- 
curred, came  from  the  fame  part  of  the  coaft, 
the  Bight  of  Benin ;  a  circumftance  that  gives 
room  to  conclude  (as  undoubtedly  was  the  faft) 
that  the  Negroes  from  that  part  of  the  country 
brought  difeafe  and  contagion  with  them  from 
the  land ;  an  epidemic  fever  and  flux  generally 
prevailing  on  the  low  marfliy  fliores  of  the  Bonny 
rivers,  during  the  autumnal  months,  which  fome- 
times  proves  even  more  deftrudive  on  fliore  than 
at  fea. 

Perhaps  the  trueft  criterion  by  which  to  efti- 
mate the  beneficial  effe£t  of  the  regulating  law, 
U  thp  comparatively  trifling  lofs  that  now  occurs 
in  the  harbours  ot  the  Weft  Indies  before  the 
Guiney  fliips  open  their  fales.    This  mortality, 

which 
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which  was  formerly  eftimated at  4Tper  cent,  and  cHAP. 
was  manifeftly  the  confequence  of  ficknefs  or  im-  IV. 
proper  treatment  in  the  voyage,  is  now  happily 
mitigated  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  9,99^  flaves  imported  into 
Montego-Bay  as  before  ilated,  the  lofs  between 
the  days  of  arrival  and  fale,  was  no  more  than 
69,  or  n6t  quite  ^  per  cent.  Enough  therefore 
hath  been  efFefted  to  demonftrate,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  impoffible,  nor  indeed  a  very  difficult  mat- 
tel',  to  render  the  conveyance  of  Negroes  from 
Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  as  little  prejudicial  to 
their  healths,  as  the  transportation  of  any  other 
body  of  people  acrofs  the  ocean  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Few  voyages  were  more  deftrudlive 
to  the  {eamen  than  that  of  Lord  Anfon,  and  none 
lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  Captain  Cook ;  an  incon- 
teftible  proof  that  the  mortality  which  has  com- 
monly occurred  at  fea,  has  at  all  times  arifen  from 
ill-conftrufted  (liips,  and  negleft,  or  improper 
management  on  board. 

Concerning  the  Weft  India  planters,  as  they 
are  intirely  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Slave  Trade  is  "conduced  (having  no 
other  concern  therein  than  becoming  purchafers 
of  what  Britifli  afts  of  parliament  have  made  ob- 
jeft:  of  fale)  fo  it  is  equally  confonant  to  their  in- 
tereft  and  their  wifhes,  that  eflfedual  means  fhould 
be  purfued  for  preferving  the  health  of  the  Negroes, 
by  fecuring  to  them  proper  and  reafonable  ac- 
commodation on  the  paffage.  The  affembly  of 
Jamaica,  inftead  of  remonftrating  againft  that 
augmentation  in  the  price  of  flaves,  which  they 
niuft  have  forefeen  that  the  aft  of  the  Britifh  par- 
liament would  neceflarily  create,  with  the  libera- 
lity of  dignified  minds  applauded  the  principle  of 
the  meafure,  declaring  it  to  be  founded  in  necef- 
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BOOK  fity,  juftice,  and  humanity,  and  expreffed  their 
IV.      opinion  that  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  parlia- 

'^^^r-'^  ment  might  be  beneficially  exerted  in  further  re- 
gulations of  the  African  commerce,  particularly  in 
preventing  the  detention  of  fhips  on  the  coaft ;  in 
prohibiting  the  purchafe  of  flaves  who  (hould  appear 
to  have  been  kidnapped ;  in  compelling  the  flave- 
fhips  to  tranfport  an  equal  number  of  both  fexes, 
and  to  provide  ventilators  and  a  fufEcient  quantity 
of  provifions,  efpecially  water :  fuch  a  recom- 
mendation it  might  be  fuppofed  would  engage 
immediate  attention,  not  only  as  coming  from 
men  who  are  certainly  the  beft  judges  of  its  pro- 
priety and  neceflitv,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  means  of 
enforcing  mod  ot  the  regulations  which  th^y  re- 
commend are  pradicable  and  apparent. 

Having  thus,  I  prefume,  fufficiently  treated  of 
the  means  by  which  flaves  are  procured  for  fale  in 
Africa,  and  the  regulations  that  have  been  eftab- 
liftied  by  the  Britifli  parliament  for  their  better 
conveyance  to  the  Sugar  Iflands,  I  (hall  proceed, 
in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  detail  of  their  general 
treatment  and  fituation  there,  immediately  on  and 
after  their  arrival,  and  diftribution  among  the 
planters. 
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Arrival  and  f ale  in  tl^e  Weji  Indies. — Negroes  nenvly 
purchafed^  hew  dtfpofed  of  and  employed. — De- 
tail of  the  management  of  Negroes  on  a  fugar 
plantation. — Mode  of  maintaining  them. — Houfes^ 
clothings  and  medical  care.^^Abufes. — Late  regu* 
lations  for  their  protedion  and  fecurity-^Caufes 
of  their  annual  deer eafe.-^Poly gamy  ^  Sffr. — Slave^ 
ry  in  its  mildefi  form  unfriendly  to  population^ 
*^^eneral  obfervations. — Propojfals  for  the  fur^ 
ther  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slaves^  with 
which  thefubjeSl  concludes. 

H£  arrival  of  a  Guiney  (hip  in  the  Weft  CHAP. 
Indies  is  announced  by  public  advertifement,  fpe-  ^* 
cifying  the  number  of  Negroes  imported,  the 
country  from  whence,  and  day  of  fale.  It  was 
the  praftice  until  of  late,  to  open  the  fale  on 
fhip-board,  the  males  being  arratiged  in  one  part 
of  the  fhip,  and  the  females  in  another:  but,  as 
vifitors  of  all  defcriptions  were  admitted  without 
hefitation  or  enquiry,  it  frequently  happened, 
when  flave  fhips  were  fcarce,  that  fuch  crowds  of 
people  went  on  board,  and  began  fo  difgraceful 
a  fcramble,  as  to  terrify  the  popr  ignorant  Afri- 
cans with  the  notion  that  they  were  feized  on  by 
a  herd  of  cannibals,  and  fpeedilv  to  be  devoured. 
The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  has  cor- 
refted  this  enormity  in  the  ifland,  by  enafting 
that  the  fales  fhall  be  condufted  on  fliore,  and. 
that  care  (hall  be  taken  not  to  feparate  differem 
,   H  2  branches 
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BOOK  branches  of  the  fame  family.     I  am  afraid  it  h?.l 
IV.      been  found  difficult,  in  all  cafcr.,  to  enforce  th 


?xh 
this 

latter  regulation;  butitis  ufualwith  mofl  planters, 
I  believe,  to  enquire  of  the  Negroes  themfelves, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  whether  they  have 
relations  on  board,  and  to  purchafe  families  to- 
gether; or,  by  exchanging  with  other  buyers,  to 
prevent,  if  poffible,  that  cruel  feparation  beiween 
parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  fillers, 
which  mud  fometimes,  1  doubt,  unavoidably  take 
place.  I  never  knew  an  inftance  where  fuch  pur- 
chafe or  accommodation  w  as  knowingly  declined 
or  refufed  *. 

Although  there  is  fomething  extremely  fliock- 
ing  to  a  humane  and  cultivated  mind,  in  the  idea 
of  beholding  a  numerous  body   of  our  unfortu- 
nate fellow  creatures,  in  captivity  and  exile,  ex- 
pofed  naked  to  public  view^,  and  fold  like  a  herd 
of  cattle,  yet  I  could  never  perceive  (except  in 
the  cafes  that  have  been  mentioned  of  a  fcram- 
ble  on  (hip-board)  that  the  Negroes  thcmfelves 
w^ere  opprefled  with  many  of  thofe  painful  fenfa- 
tions  which  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  the  fcene 
would  naturally  attribute  to  fuch  apparent  wretch- 
ednefs.      The   circumftance   of   being    expofed 
naked,  is  perhaps  of  little  account  to  thofe  who 
were  never  fenfible  of  the  heceffity  or  propriety 
of  being  clothed.     The  climate  requires  it  not, 
nor  ure  the  Negroes,  though  naked,  deftitute  of 
decorations,  on  which,  at  their  firft  arrival,  they 
feem  to  fet  a  much  higher  ellimation  than  on  rai- 
ment; mod  of  the  nations  of  Africa  having  their 

^  Sirce  tills  was  writteft,  the  author  of  this  work  had  the 
honour  of  propormg  to  the  afTcmbly  of  Jamaica  an  a6t  which 
was  unanimoufly  adopted,  and  is  now  an  exiftinglaw,  by  which 
tiie  Guiney  factors  are  citnipelled,  under  the  folemnity  of  an 
oath,  to  do  their  utmoll  to  enforce  the  regulation  alluded  to. 

Ikin, 
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(kin,  particularly  on  the  forehead,  the  breaft,  cHAP. 
and  round  the  waift,  punftured  or  imprefled  with 
figures  and  reprefentations  of  difterent  kinds 
(fquares,  circles,  triangles,  and  crefcenrs)  fimi- 
lar  to  the  praclice  which  prevails  in  Otabdte^  and 
the  other  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  called  iatowmgy 
as  defcribed  in  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook. 
Like  thofe  iflandcrs  too,  foine  of  the  newly-im- 
ported Negroes  difplay  thefe  marks  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  oftentation  and  pleafure,  either  confider- 
ing  them  as  highly  ornamental,  or  appealing  to 
them  as  teftimonies  of  diftinftion  in  Africa; 
where,  in  fome  cafes,  thSy  are  faid  to  indicate 
free  birth  and  honourable  parentage  *.  The  Ne- 
groes are  appril'ed  alfo,  before  their  arrival,  that 
they  are  to  be  employed  in  tillage;  and,  know- 
ing that  they  were  bought  with  money,  expeft  to 
be  fold  in  the  fame  manner.  They  difplay  there- 
fore, on  being  brought  to  market,  very  few  figns 
of  lamentation  for  their  paft,  or^  of  apprehenfion 
for  their  future  condition;  but,  wearied  out  with 
confinement  at  fea,  commonly  exprefs  great  eager- 

•  Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the  adjacent 
countries  (the  Chamla  Negroes  for  inftancc)  appear  tome  to 
ufe  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  marks  as  the  favages  of  New 
Zealand ;  vi%,  deep  incifions  on  each  check  drawn  ch-cularly 
from  the  ear  to  the  mouth.  (Fide  Haw kefworth^s  Voyages^ 
vol.  iii.  c.  9.)  It  18  ridiculous  enough,  that  fome  of  the 
writers  again  ft  the  (lave  trade  fliould  aLrlbe  thefe  marks  of  fu- 
pcrftition  or  falfe  taftc  to  the  cruelty  of  the  planters,  and 
gravely  affert  that  they  are  the  fears  of  horrible  ga(hcs  inflided 
by  the  bloody  hand  of  tyranny  in  the  waotonnefs  of  puniih- 
ment.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Clarkfon  catches  very  eagerly 
at  this  idea,  and  affcrts  with  great  folemnity,  that  "  it  is  a 
"  matter  of  couftant  lamentation  with  difinterefted  people, 
**  who,  out  of  curiofity,  attend  the  Negro  markets  in  Jamaica, 
**  that  they  are  not  able  to  turn  their  eyes  on  any  group  of 
"  Negroes  without  beholding  thefe  inhuman  marks  of  paflion, 
«  defpotifm,  and  caprice  I" 

nefs  ' 
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BOOK  nefs  to  be  fold  ;  prefenting  themfelves,  when  the 
IV,      buyers  are  few,  with  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity  for 

^^"^^-^  feleftion,  and  appearing  mortified  and  difap- 
pointed  when  refufed.  If  it  happens,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  when  the  purchafers  have  leifure 
and  opportunity  to  infpeft  then^  individually, 
that  fome  bodily  defeft  or  blemifli  is  difcovered 
in  any  of  them,  the  majority  feem  highly  diverted 
at  the  circvimftance;  manifefting,  by  loud  and 
repeated  burfts  of  laughter,  that  refleftion  con- 
ftitutes  no  very  predominant  part  of  their  cha- 
raftcr  *. 

The  buyer  having  completed  his  affortment, 
and  cloathed  his  newly-acquired  fubjefts  with  a 
coarfe  German  linen,  called  Oznaburghs,  and 
provided  them  alfo  with  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
knives,  fends  them  to  the  place  of  their  intended 
refidencej :  and  now  a  praftice  prevails  in  Jamaica, 
which  I  myfelf,  unacquainted  as  I  then  was 
with  the  aftual  management  in  detail  of  a  fugar 
plantation,  and  refiding  in  a  diftant  country,  ufed 
to  reprqbate  and  exclaim  againft;  but  to  which  I 
now  fubmit,  from  a  full  conviftion,  founded  on 
experience,  qf  its  ufefulnefs  and  neceflity.  The 
praftice  is  that  of  diftributing  the  newly-imported 

*  The  prices  of  ncwr  Negroes  in  the  Weft  IndieSy  at  this 
time  (1791)  are  nearly  as  follows ; — An  able  man  in  bis 
prime,  ;^.50  fterlin?;  an  able  woman,  ;^.49  fterling;  a  youth 
approaching  to  manhood,  £»j\.7  fterling ;  a  young  girl,  £»j^6 
ilerling;  hoys  and  girls  from  ^.40  to  45  fterling,  exclufive  of 
the  Colonial  tax  or  duty  on  importation,  about  twenty  (hillings 
more. 

f  It  is  the  cuftom  among  fome  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica, 
to  mark  the  initials  of  their  name  on  the  (houlder  or  breaft  of 
each  newly-purchafed  Nf gro,  by  means  of  a  fmall  filver  brand 
heated  in  the  flame  of  fpirlts,  as  defcribed  in  a  former  chapter ; 
hut  it  is  growing  into  difufe,  and  I  believe  in  the  Windward 
Iflands  thought  altogether  unneccifary. 

Africans 
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Africans  among  the  old  Negroes,  as  penfioners  CHAP, 
(with  fome  little  affiftance  occafionally  given)  on     ^* 
their  little  pecuHum^  and  provifion-grounds.     This  ''"^~" 
I  ufed  to  confider  as  an  infupportable  hardihip  on 
the  poor  people  already  fettled  and  domefticated, 
and  I  pofitively  and  exprefsly  forbad  a  continu- 
ance of  the  cuftom  ii^  plantations  over  which  I 
had  authority. 

On  my  return  to  the  Weft  Indies,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  the  old-eftabli(hed  Negroes,  when 
young  people  newly  arrived  from  Africa  were  fent 
among  them,  requeft,  as  a  particular  inftance  of 
favour  and  indulgence  to  themfelves,  the  revival . 
and  continuance  of  the  ancient  fyftem ;  affuring 
me  they  had  the  means  of  fupporting  the  ftrang- 
ers  without  difficulty.  Many  who  thus  applied, 
propofed  each  of  them  to  adopt  one  of  their 
young  country-folks  in  the  room  of  children 
they  had  loft  by  death,  or  had  been  deprived 
of  in  Africa;  others,  becaufe  they  wiflied,  like 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  to  fee  their  fons  take  to 
themfelves  wives  from  their  own  nation  and  kin- 
dred; and  all  of  them,  I  prefume,  becaufe,  among 
other  confiderations,  they  expeSed  to  revive  and 
retrace  in  the  converfation  of  their  new  vifitors, 
^he  remembrance  and  ideas  of  paft  pleafures  and 
fcenes  of  their  youth.  The  ftrangers  too  were 
bcft  pleafed  with  this  arrangement,  and  ever  af- 
terwards confidered  themfelves  as  the  adopted 
children  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  thus  pro- 
teded,  calling  them  parents,  and  venerating  them 
as  fuch\;  and  I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  the 
violation  of  a  truft  thus  folicited  and  beftowed. 
In  the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  months,  provided 
they  are  mildly  ufed  and  kept  free  of  difeafe,  new 
people,  under  thefe  circumftances,  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  country ;  begin  to  get  well  eftabliflied 

1  !in 
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OOKin    their  families,    their   houfes   and   provifion- 
IV.      grounds;  and  prove  in  all  refpeds  as  valuable 
'"^"^""^  as  the  native  or  Creole  negroes  *. 

What  has  hitherto  been  obferved  concerning 
the  difpofal  of  Africans  newly  imported,  is,  I 
believe,  applicable  to  Weft  Indian  eftates  of  all 
defcriptions;  but  as  my  own  perfonal  attention 
has  been  chiefly  directed  to  fugar  plafitations,  I 
would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  thofe  more 
particularly ;  and  Ihall  now  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe  the  methodical  arrangement  and  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  labour  with  which  they  are  condufted, 
as  it  is  unqueftionably  more  fevere  and  conftant 
than  that  on  any  other  fpecies  of  landed  property 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Negroes  are  divided  into  three  fets  or 
clafTes,  ufually  called  ^/7;;^x;  the  firft  confifting  of 
the  moft  healthy  and  robuft  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men, whofe  chiefbufinefs.it  is,  out  of  crop-time, 
to  clear,  hole  and  plant  the  ground;  and,  in 
crop-time,  to  cut  the  canes,  feed  the  mills,  and 
attend  the  manufadure  of  the  fugar.  It  is  com- 
puted, that,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  negroes  / 
on  a  well-conditioned  plantation,  there  are  com- 
monly found  one-third  of  this  defcription,  ex- 
clufive  of  domeftics  and  negro  -tradefmen,  viz. 
carpenters,  coopers  and  mafons,  with  which  each 
well-regulated  plantation  is  provided  f .     The  fe- 

cond 

*  Generally  fpeaking,  a  Creole  Negro  is  confidered  as 
worth  more  than  one  imported;  but  in  a  valuation,  by  indif- 
ferent perfons,  of  two  able  well-difpofed  Negroes  nearly  of 
the  fame  age,  the  one  an  African,  the  other  a  native,  no  great 
difference  (if  any)  would  be  made.  A  child  jull  born  is  va- 
lued at  j^.j. 

f  The  annual  profit  arifing  to  the  owner,  from  the  labour 
of  each  able  field  Ntgro  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar, 
may  be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  pounds  ftcrllng  money,     I 

reckon 
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cond  gang  is  compofed  of  young  boys  and  girls,  CHAP, 
women  far  gone  with  child,  and  convalefcents,  V. 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  weeding  the  canes, 
and  other  light  work  adapted  to  their  (trength  and 
condition ;  and  the  third  fct  confiil  of  young 
children,  attended  by  a  careful  old  woman,  who 
are  employed  in  collefting  green  meat  for  the 
pigs  and  (heep;  or  in  weeding  the  garden,  or 
fome  fuch  gentle  exercife,  merely  to  preferve 
them  from  the  habits  of  idlenefs; 

The  firft  gang  is  fummoned  to  the  labours  of 
the  field  either  by  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of  the 
conch-lhell,  juft  before  fun-rife.  Tliey  bring 
with  them,  b^Qdes  their  hoes  and  bills,  provi-, 
fions  for  breakfaft;  and  are  attended  by  a  White 
per fon,  and  a  Black  fuperintendant  called  a  driver. 
— The  lift  being  called  over,  and  the  names  of 
all  the  abfentees  noted,  they  proceed  with  their 
work  until  eight  or  nine  o*cIock,  when  they  fit 
down  in  the  Ihade  to  breakfaft,  which  is  prepared 

reckon  thus  :^— A  fu^r  plantation,  well  conduilcd,  and  in  a 
favourable  foil,  ought  to  yield  as  nnany  hogfheads  of  fngar, 
of  1 6  cwt.  annually,  as  there  arc  Negroes  belonging  to  it, 
the  average  value  of  which,  for  ten  years  paft,  may  be  ilated  . 
33^.15  ftcrllng  the  hogfhead;  but,  as  every  plantation  is  not 
thus  produftive,  and  the  rum,  which  is  generally  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  contingent  charges,  not  being  always  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  that  purpofe,  I  will  allow  ;f.io  fterling  only,  as 
^hc  clear  profit /rr  hogfhead  of  the  fugar,  which  therefore  ia 
the  average  value  of  the  labour  of  each  Negro,  old  and  young; 
and  one-third  only  of  the  Negroes  being  able  people,  their 
labour  may  be  put  at  ;{'.jo  a  head;  out  of  which  however 
muft  be  deduced,  the  intereft  on  their  firft  coft,  and  an  al- 
lowance for  the  rifque  of  lofing  them  by  death  or  dcfcrtion 
(their  maintenance,  ice.  being  included  in  the  contingent  ex^ 
pences  of  the  eftate)  for  both  which  1  allow  fifteen  per  cent. 
This  leaves  about  ;f. 2 5  fterling  clear,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part 
pf  the  e^ual  value  of  each  flave. 

in 
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B  O  O  K  in  the  mean  time  by  a  certain  number  of  women, 
IV.      whofe  fole  employment  it  is  to  aft  as  cooks  for 

"^^^r^^  the  reft.  This  meal  commonly  confifts  of  boiled 
yams,  eddoes,  ocra,  calalue  and  plantains,  or  as 
many  of  thofe  vegetables  as  they  can  procure ; 
leafoned  with  fait,  and  cayenne  pepper ;  and,  in 
truth,  it  Is  an  exceeding  palatable  and  wholefome 
mefs.  By  this  time  moft  of  the  abfentees  make 
their  appearance,  and  arefometimes  puniflied  for 
their  fluggiflinefs  by  a  few  ftripes  of  the  driver's 
whip.  But  I  am  happy  to  fay  that  of  late  years 
a  very  flight  excufe  is  generally  admitted.  The 
faft  is,  that  when  the  mornings  are  chill  and  foggy, 
as  frequently  happens  even  under  the  zone,  the 
fenfations  ot  the  Negro  are  diftrefsful  beyond  the 
imagination  pf  an  inhabitant  of  frozen  regions. 
Inftead  of  deriving  firmnefs  and  aftivity  frota  the 
cold,  he  becomes  inert,  fluggifli  and  languid; 
and  neither  labour  nor  puniflimcnt  will  animate 
him  to  great  exertion,  until  he  is  revivified  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  fun.  At  breakfaft  they  are 
feldom  indulged  with  more  than  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  and,  having  refumed  their 
work,  continue  in  the  field  until  noon,  when 
the  bell  calls  them  from  labour.  They  are  now 
allowed  two  hours  of  rert:  and  refrefliment ;  one 
of  which  is  commonly  fpent  in  fleep.  Their  din- 
ner is  provided  with  the  addition  of  falted  or 
pickled  fi(h,  of  which  each  Negro  receives  a 
weekly  allowance.  Many  of  them,  however, 
preferring  a  plentiful  fupper  to  a  meal  at  noon, 
pafs  the  hours  of  recefs,  either  in  fleep,  or  in  col- 
lefting  food  for  their  pigs  and  poultry,  of  which 
they  are  permitted  to  keep  as  many  as  they  pleafe; 
or  perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  indufl:rious,  will 
pmploy  an  hour  in  their  provifion-groujids.  At 
{\yo  o'clock  thev  are  again   fummloned  to  the 

field, 
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field,  where,  having  been  refreflied  both  by  reft  CHAP, 
and  food,  they  now  manifeft  fome  figns  pf  yjr  V, 
gorbus  and  animated  application;  although  I  can 
with  great  truth  affert,  that  one  JEnglifli  labourer 
in  his  own  climate  would  perform  at  leaft  three 
times  the  work  of  any  one  Negro  in  the  fame 
period.  At  fun-fet,  or  very  foon  after,  they 
are  releafed  for  the  night,  (the  drudgery,  fo 
much  complained  of  in  fome  of  the  iflands  tp 
windward,  of  picking  grafs,  being  happily  unr 
known  in  Jamaica)  and  if  the  day  has  been  wet, 
or  their  labour  harder  than  ufual,  they  are  fome- 
times  indulged  with  an  allowance  of  rum.  On 
the  whole,  as  the  length  of  the  days  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Weft  Indies  differs  very  little  through- 
out the  year,  I  conceive  they  are  employed  daily 
about  ten  hours,  in  the  fervice  of  their  mafter, 
Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  In  the  crop  fea- 
fon,  however,  the  fyftcm  is  different ;  for  at  that 
time,  fuch  of  the  Negroes  as  are  employed  in  the 
mill  and  boiling  houfes,  often  work  very  late, 
frequently  all  night ;  but  they  are  divided  into 
watches,  which  relieve  each  other,  according  to 
the  pradice  among  feamen;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  this  feafon,  the  Negroes  enjoy  higher 
health  and  vigour  than  a,t  any  other  period  of  the 
year ;  a  circumftance  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
free  and  unreftrained  ufe  which  they  are  allowed 
to  make  of  the  ripe  canes,  the  cane-liquor  and 
fyrup. 

The  praftice  which  prevails  in  Jamaica  of  giv- 
ing the  Negroes,  lands  to  cultivate,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  which  they  are  expefted  to  maintain 
themfelves  (except  in  the  times  of  fcarcity,  arif- 
ing  from  hurricanes  and  droughts,  when  aflift- 
ance  is  never  denied  them)  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  judicious  and  beneficial;  producing  a  happy 
foalition  of  interefts  between  the  mafter  and  the 

Have. 
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BOOK  flave.  The  Negro  who  has  acquired  by  his  own 
IV.  labour  a  property  in  his  mailer's  land,  has  much 
to  lofe,  and  is  therefore  lefs  inclined  to  defcrt  his 
-  work.  He  earns  a  little  money,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  indulge  himielf  in  fine  clothes  on  holi- 
days, and  gratify  his  palate  with  falted  meats  and 
other  provifions  that  otherwife  he  could  not  ob- 
tain ;  and  the  proprietor  is  eafed,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure;  of  tne  cxpence  of  feeding  him.  In  fome 
of  the  Windward  iflands  they  have  not  land 
enough  for  the  purpofe  ;  Vior,  in  any  one  of  them, 
are  the  Negroes  io  happily  accommodated,  ii> 
this  refpech,  as  in  the  large  ifland  of,  Jamaica ; 
where  they  are  feldom  either  Hinted  in  quantity 
of  land,  or  confine^  as  to  fituation.  In  fad,  if 
the  owner's  territory  is  fufficiently  extenfive,  the 
Negroes  make  it  a  practice  to  enlarge  their  Qwn 
grounds,  or  exchange  them  for  frefn  land,  every 
year.  By  thefe  means,  having  quicker  and  bet- 
ter returns,  they  raife  provifions  in  abundance, 
no't  only  for  their  own  ufe,  but  alfo  a  great  fur- 
plus  to  fcU.  I'he  misfortune  is,  they  truil  more 
to  plaintain-groves,  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
that  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  ftorms,  than  to  , 
what  are  c^WtA  ground  provifions;  fuch  as  yams, 
eddoes,  potatoes,  caflada,  and  other  efculent 
roots ;  all  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  hurri- 
canes ;,  but  prudence  is  a  term  that  has  no  place 
in  the  Negro-vocabulary.  To  obviate  the  mif- , 
chiefs  which  fatal  experience  has  proved  to  flow 
from  this  grofs  inattention,  the  Slave  Act  of  Ja- 
maica obliges,  under  a  penalty,  every  proprietor 
of  lands  to  keep,  properly  cultivated  in  ground 
provifions,  one  acre  for  every  ten  Negroes  exclu- 
five  of  the  Negro  grounds  *. 

The 

*   In  Jamaica  the  Negroes  are  allowed  one  day  in  a  fort- 
night, except  in  time  of  crop,  btlides  Sundays  and  holidays, 

for 
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The  cottages  of  the  Negroes  ufually  compofeCHAP. 
a  fmall  village,  the  fituation   of  which,  for  the       V. 
fake  of  convenience  and  water,  is'  commonly  near 
the  buildings  in  which  the  manufaSure  of  fugar 
is  conduded.    They  are  feldom  placed  with  milch 
regard  to  order,  but,  being  always  intermingled 
with  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  banana,  the  avo- 
cado-pear,   and   the   orange  (the  Negroes'  own  ^ 
planting  and  property)  they  fometimes  exhibit  a 
pleafing  and  pifturelque  appearance.     To  affirm 
that  they  are  very  tolerable  habitations,  according 
to  the  idea  which   an   untravelled  Englifhman 
would  probably  form  of  the  word,  were  an  infult 

for  cultivating  their  grourds  and  carrying  iheir  provjfions  to 
market.  Some  of  them  find  time  on  thefe  cjays,  btlidcs 
raifing  provifions,  to  make  a  ft- w  coarfe  njaniifaiElures,  fuch  as 
mats  for  beds,  bark  ropes  of  a  ftrong  and  durable  texture. 
>vicker  chairs  and  ^ba(l<cts,  earthen  jars,  pans,  &c.  for  all 
which  they  find  a  ready  fale;  but  I  cannot  fay  much  for  the 
/kill  and  elegance  of  their  workmanllilp.  The  mofl  induf- 
trious  of  the  Negroes  do  not,  I  believe,  employ  more  than 
fixtern  hours  in  a  month  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  pro- 
vifion- gardens  (leaving  all  further  care  of  them  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  nature)  and  in  favourable  feafons  this  Is  fuflicient. 
Sunday  is  their  day  of  market,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  num- 
bers are  then  feen,  haftening  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
towards  the  towns  and  flilpping  places,  laden  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  their  own  property. 
In  Jamaica  it  is  fuppofcd  that  upwards  of  io,oco  afl'emble 
every  Sunday  morning  in  the  market  of  Kingllon,  where  they 
barter  their  provifions,  5cc,  for  faltcd  beef  and  pork,  or  fine 
linen  and  ornaments  for  their  w^ves  and  children.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  inllance  can  be  produced  of  a  mailer's  inter- 
ferlng  with  his  Negroes  in  ihtW  f>rcuiium  tTius  acquired.  They 
are  permitted  alfo  to  difpofe  at  their  deaths  of  what  little  pro- 
perty they  poflefs;  and  even  to  bequeath  their  grounds  or  gar- 
dens to  fuch  of  their  fcUow-flavcs  as  they  think  proper.  Tliefc 
principles  are  fo  well-ellaUi{hed,  that  whenever  It  is  found 
conyenicnt  for  the  owner  to  exchange  the  negro  grounds  for 
other  lands,  the  Negroes  mufl  be  fatisfied,  in  money  or  other- 
wife,  before  tlie  exchange  takes  place.  It  is  univerfally  the 
pradice. 

to 
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BO  O  K  to  the  reader;  but  it  may  honeftly  be  faid,-  £hit, 
IV.  allowing  for  the  difference  of  climate,  they  far 
excel  the  cabins  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  pcafants^ 
as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Young,  and  other  travellers. 
They  are  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  arc  commenfurate  to 
the  defires  and  neceflities  of  their  inhabitant*, 
who  build  them  according  to  their  own  fancy  both 
in  Tize  and  fhape,  the  mafter  allowing  the  timber, 
and  frequently  permitting  the  6ftate's  carpenters 
to  affift  in  the.  building.  In  general,  a  cottage 
for  one  Negro  and  his  wife,  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments. It  is  compofed  of  hard  ports  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  interlaced  with,  wattles  and 
plaifler.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
plate  being  barely  fufFicient  to  admit  the  owner 
to  walk  in  upright.  The  floor  is  of  natural 
earth,  which  is  commonly  dry  enough,  and  the 
roof  thatched  with  palm  thatch,  or  the  lenves 
of  the  c6coa-nut-tree  ;  an  admirable  covering, 
forming  a  lading  and  impenetrable  fhelter  both 
againft  the  fun  and'  the  rain.  Of  furniture  they 
have  no  gre^t  matters  to  boaft,  nor,  confidering 
their  habits  of  life,  is  much  required.  The 
bedflead  is  a  platform  of  boards,  and  the  bed  st 
mat  covered  with  a  blanket ;  a  fmall  table ;  two 
or  three  low  (tools;  an  earthen  jar  for  holding 
water ;  a  few  fmaller  ones ;  a  pail ;  an  iron  pot; 
calahajhes  *  of  different  fizes  (ferving  very  toler- 
ably for  plates,  diflies  and  bowls)  make  up  the 
reft.  Their  cookery  is  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
and,  fire-wood  being  always  at  hand,  they  have  , 
not  only  a  fufficiency  for  that  purpofe,  but  alfo 
for  a  fire  within  doors  during  the  night,  without 
which  a  Negro  cannot  fleep  with  comfort.  It  is 
made  \\\  the  middle  of  one  of  the  two  rooms, 

♦  A  fpecies  of  ^ourd. 

and 
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and  the  fmoke  makes  its  way  through  the  door  or  c  H  A  P. 
the  thatch.  This  account  of  their  accommoda-  V. 
tion,  however,  is  confined  to  the  loweft  among 
the  field-negroes :  tradefmen  and  domeftics  are  in 
general  vaftly  better  lodged  and  provided.  Many 
of  thefe  have  larger  houfes,  with  boarded  floors, 
and  are  accommodated  (at  their  own  expence,  it 
is  trtfe)  with  very  decent  furniture : — a  few  have 
even  good  beds,  linen  flieets,  and  mufquito  nets, 
and  difplay  a  Ihelf  or  two  of  plates  and  diflies  of 
Queen's  or  StafFordfliire  ware; 

Of  clothing,  the  allowance  of  the  mafter  is  not 
always  fo  liberal  as  might  be  wiihed,  but  much 
more  fo  of  late  years  than  formerly  *.  Few  of  the 
Negroes,  however,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  ap- 
pear deficient  in  this  point,  or  fhcw  any  want  of 
raiment,  not  only  decent  but  gaudy. 

The  circumftances  wherein  the  flaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  feem  moftly  indebted  to  their  owners' 
liberality,  are,  I  think,  thofe  of  medical  attendance 
and  accommodation  when  fick.  Every  plantation^ 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  under  the  daily  or 
weekly  infpeftion  of  a  praftitioner  in  phyfic  and 
furgery,  who  very  frequently  refides  on  the  fpot ; 
and  the  planters,  being  in  general  men  of  educa- 
tion themfelves,  are  not  eafily  reconciled,  in  fo 
important  a  matter,  with  fuch  illiterate  pretender j 
in  medicine  as  are  very  often  found  in  the  country 
parts  of  England,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  profef- 
(ion.  Young  men  of  Ikill  and  fcience  are  there- 
fore fought  for  and  encouraged ;  and  as  but  few 
fingle  plantations  can  afford  a  very  liberal  allow- 

•  I  believe  the  Negroes  on  eycry  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
without  exception,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  Oznaburg- 
linen,  woollen  baize,  cliecks,  &c.  and  but  very  few  planters 
deny  them  hat8,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  articles,  as 
knives,  needles  and  thread,  &c.  &c. 

ancc. 
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BOOK  ancc,  they  are  permitted  to  extend  their  prafticc 
iV,      in  the  neighbourhood  '*. 

For 

^  The  ufual  recompence  to  the  furgeon  for  attendance  and 
medicines,  is  fix  (hillings  a  head  per  annum  for  all  the  Negroes 
on  the  cftate»  whether  lick  or  welL  Amputations,  dimcult 
cafes  in  midwifcr)',  inoculation,  &c.  arc  paid  for  cxclufively, 
and  on  a  liberal  fcale.  A  propcQjr  having  50G  Negrce« 
contributes  about  ;^.I50  fteiling  per  annum;  aqd  the 
furgeon,  if  he  chufes,  is  entitled  to  board,  wafliing,  and  lodg- 
ing; and  this  is  altogether  independant  of  the  profits  of  his 
pradlice  with  the  Whites.  I  fuppoffe  theie  arc  few  plantation 
doctors  in  Jamaica,  that  have  lefs  than-500  Negroes  im^er  their 
care  ;  fcvcral  (wiUi  their  afTiftanta)  have  upwards  of  5,000. 

Among  the  difeafcs  whfch  Negroes  bring  whh  them  from 
Africa,  the  -mod  loathfome  are  the  cacabay  and  the  yaws  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the  worft.  The  former  is  the 
Icprofy  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  latter  (much  the  moll  com- 
mon) is  fuppofv-^d,  by  fome  writers,  to  be  the  leprofy  mention- 
ed in  I^eviticus,  c.  xlii.  Both  are  very  accurately  defcribed 
by  Do6^or  Hillary,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
Barbadocs.  Young  Negro  children  often  catch  the  yaws,  and 
get  through  it  without  medicine  or  much  inconvenicncy.  At 
a  later  period  it  is  feldom  or  never  thoroughly  eradicated  ;  and 
as,  like  the  fmalUpox,  it  is  never  had  but  once^  the  Gold  Coad: 
Negroes  are  faid  to  communicate  the  infeftion  to  their  infants 
by  inoculation.  I  very  much  doubt  if  medicine  of  any  kind 
is  of  ufe  in  this  difeafe. — But  the  greateft  mortality  among 
the  Negroes  fii  the  Weft  Indies  arifcs  from  two  other  com- 
plaints ;  the  one  affecting  infants  between  the  fifth  and  four- 
teenth days  after  their  birth,  and  of  which  it  is  fnppofgd  that 
one-fourth  of  all  the  Negro  children  pcrifli.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
tetanvs^  or  locked  jaw ;  but  both  the  caufe  of  it  in  thefc  poor 
children,  and  the  remedy,  remain  yet  to  be  difcovered.  The 
other  complaint  afFeds  adults,  or  rather  negroes  who  are  paft 
tlieir  prime.  I'hey  become  dropfical,  and  complain^  of  a 
conAant  uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach  ;  for  which  they  find  a  tem- 
porary relief  in  eating  fome  kind  of  earth.  The  French 
planters  call  this  difeafe  mal  d\fomacy  or  the  ftomach  evil.  I 
have  formerly  heard  of  owners  and  managers  who  were  io 
ignorant  and  favage  as  to  attempt  the  cure  by  fevcre  punifh- 
mcnt ;  confidering  dtrt-eai'ing,  not  as  a  difeafe,  but  a  crime.  I 
hope  the  race  is  cxtin6l.     The  beft  and  only  remedy  is  kind 

ufagc 
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For  the  better  accommodatibn  of  invalids  and  c  H  A I^. 
Vomen  in  child-birth,  every  plautatioh  is  provid-  V, 
ed  with  a  fick-hoiife  of  hdfpital,  divided  into  dif- 
ferent apartments ;  and  over  which  one  or  more 
aged  womea  prefide  as  nurles.  The  proprietor 
commonly  fupplies  blankets,  flour,  rice,  fugar, 
and  oatnieal :  thef(?  things  I  have  feldom  known 
to  be  denied,  and  fome  gentlemen  afford,  befide^ 
frefli  beef  and  mutton,  more  coftly  articles  j  fuch 
as  fpices,  fago,  and  wine. 

On  the  whole,'  notwithftandihg  fonle  defeats/ 
let  allowance  be  made  for  the  cHmate  and  foil,  and 
it  may  be  aflerted  with  truth  and  modefty,  that^ 
If  the  iituation  of  the  flaves  in  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indies  were,  in  all  cafes,  on  a  level  A^ith  their  cir* 
cumftances  in  regard  to  food,  lodging,  and  me- 
dical affiftaiice,,  they  might  ht  deemed  objcfts  of 
envy  to  half  the  peafantry  of  Europe. 

At  the  fame  time  let  it  riot  be  forgotten,  that 
the  legiflative  authority,  in  many  of  the  fugar 
iilands^  has  been,  and  (till  is,  mod  humanely  and 
laudably  exerted  in  exalting  the  condition  of  the 
Have  in  all  refpeSs,  and  circumfcribihg  the  power 
of  the  mafter.— "  Proteftion  of  their  Haves  (fay^ 
*'  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council)  made  but  at 
"  vety.fmall  portion  of  their  earlier  policy.  This 
**  btatich  has  of  late  been  taken  up,  and  exprefs 
**  direftions  have  been  given  to  enfure  to  the  Ne- 
"  groes,  the  enjoyment  of  matiy  advantaiges  tend- 
**  ing  to  alleviate  their  condition.  In  three 
*^  iflands,  particularly  (Jlmaica,  Grenada,  and 
**  Dominica)  the  wifh  to  foften  the  rigours  of 
"  their  fituation  has  manifefted  itfelf  more  decid- 

u(age  aiul  whokfonte  animal  food  ;  and  perhaps  a  ftcel  drink 
may  be  of  feme  fervice.  Of  one  poor  fellow  in  this  com- 
blaint,  I  myfelf  made  a  perfcft  cure  by  pcrfifting  fome  time 
In  tbiB  method. 

Vol.  n.  I  "  edly. 
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BOOK*'  edly.  Meafurcs  have  been  devifedby  the  fegiila- 
Iv.     "  tures  of  thofe  iflands  for  placing  them  in  a  (late 

of  fociety,  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
"  tedion  that  in  former  times  would  have  been 
*'  thought  incompatible  with  the  dependance  and 
"  fubordination  of  (lavery/* 

To  this  diftingmfhed  and  honourable  teftimony^ 
it  may  be  added,  as  a  circumflance  of  ftiU  greater 
importance,  that  the  age  itfelf  is  hourly  improving 
in  humanity ;  and  that  this  improvement  vifibly 
extends  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Its  influence  is  felt 
where  the  law  is  a  dead  letten  This,  however, 
is  to  be  underftood  with  confiderable  allowance  $ 
for  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  authority  over 
thefe  poor  people  muft,  on  feveral  occafions,  una* 
voidably  devolve  into  the  hands  that  will  employ 
it  only  in  its  abufe ;  and  in  cafes  too^  in  which, 
if  redrefs  be  fought,  the  teftimony  of  the  injured 
party  is  inadmiffible  in  a  court  of  juftice*  Under 
thofe  circumflances,  while  the  law  loles  its  aotho* 
rity,  I  am  afraid  that  the  fenfe  of  decorum  alone 
affords  but  a  feeble  reflraint  againft  the  corrupt 
pailions  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  the  hard* 
nefs  of  avarice,  the  pride  of  power,  the  fallies  of 
anger,  and  the  thirft  of  revenge. 

That  the  narratives  therefore  of  exceffive  whip- 
pings, and  barbarous  mutilations,  which  have 
lately  awakened  the  fympathy  of  the  public,  are  all 
of  them  "  abfolutely  falfe  ;*' — though  it  has  been 
aflferted  by  others,  fhall  not  be  affertcd  by  me.  If 
they  have  happened  h\xt  feldom^  they  have  happened 
too  often.  The  difference  between  me,  and  thofe 
Who,  on  this  ground,  continue  to  urge  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  an  immediate  and  total  fuppreflion  of 
the  Have  trade,  is  this  :  they  aflfert  that  it  is  not 
unfrequent^  but  common^  the  occurrence  of  every 
hour,  to  behold  the  miferabl6  Negroes  fall  vidims 

to 
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to  a  ferles  oF  cruelties  of  which  no  other  age  or  C  H  A  P; 
country  affords  an  e:tample ;  and  they  maintain  V; 
that  the  planters,  in  general^  are  guilty  of  thefe 
cruelties,  without  commiferation  or  remorfe.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  aver  that,  although  fuch  enor- 
mities have  certainly  fometimes  happened,  and  may 
happen  again,  yet  that  the  general  treatment  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  is  mild, 
temperate,  and  indulgent  \  that  inftances  of  cru- 
elty are  not  only  rare,  but  always  uiiiverfally  re- 
probated when  difcovered  ;  and,  when  fufceptible 
of  legal  proof,  fevcrely  punifhed  *. 

/  The 

•  As  the  latter  part  of  this  affcrtion  has  been  very  confi- 
dently denied  by  feme  of  the  witneffes  that  have  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Hbufe  of  Commons,  I  beg  leave 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  tR^  following  cafes  in  point  i 

^  Spanifh  Town,  Jamaicft,  Feb.  lj*n*  Thomas  FeD  was 
indidled  for  aflattlting  a  Nf grb  man  flave,  the  property  oi^ 
Richard  Welfli,  Efquire,  and  found  guilty.  Sentenced  to 
t»ay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to  be  impri* 
KMied  in  the  common  gaol  one  week,  and  iintil  payment  of 
Ac  fine// 

<*  Kingfton^  Jamaica.  At  the  Sarry  aflize»  1786  1'  George 
Geddes  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  on  two  indidments,  for 
cruelly 'beating  and  maiming  two  of  his  own  flaves;  Sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  /'.xoo,  on  each  indiftment,  ar4 
to  be  imprifoned  fix  months  ia  the  jail  of  Kingiion,  and  until 
payment  of  the  fine,  and  afterwards  to  find  fecurity  for  hitf 
.   good  behaviour,  &c; 

"  Surry  alfizey  1788.  John  Durant,  a  free  man  of  Co- 
lour,  was  indi£led  and  found  guilty  of  affaulting  a  Negro  man 
flave,  named  SacCO,  the  property  of  Eliza  Wheeler^  a  free 
Negro  woman.  Sentenced  to  be  publicly  flogged  at  the  Beef 
market." 

The  abote  arc  extri£ls  fairly  abridged  from  the  records  iri 
the  proper  office  in  Jamaica.  Tcilimonics  of  the  fame  kind^ 
more  fully  ftated,  from  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chrifioph^ri  appear 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Couhcil ;  to  whort 
evidence  was  likewife  g^vcn,  that  a  White  man,  in  the  Illand 
of  Grenada,  was,  in  the  year  1776,  convided  of  the  murdei^ 
of  hti  own  Have,  and  executed.  If  many  other  cafes  cannot 
I  J  be 
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fi  O  O  K  '  The  great,  and  I  fear  incurable,  defefl:  in  the 
IV.  fyfteni  of  flavery,  is  the  circutnftance  already 
'  mentioned,  that  the  evidence  of  the  flav6  cannot 
be  admitted  againft  a  White  perfon,  even  in 
cafes  of  the  mod  atrocious  injury.  This  is  art 
evil  to  which,  on  feveral  accounts,  I  feat  no  direft 
and  efficacious  "remedy  can  be  applied.  Jnr-fome 
of  the  iflands,  however,  attempts  have  been  made, 
with  an  earneftncfs  fuited  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjecl,  to  fupply  the  defect ;  and  expedients 
have  been  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  which,  in 
mod  cafes,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  have  the  good 
confequence  of  a  folid  proteftion.  By  the  new 
Have  a£t  of  Grenada,  the  juftices  are  required 
annually  to  nominate  three  freeholders  to  be 
guatdiaru  of  thejlaves  f  tvho  are  to  take  an  oath 
to  fee  the  law  duly  executed.  They  are  not  only 
to  infpeft  the  provifion-grounds,  the  clothings 
and  maintenance,  and  to  enquire  into  the  general 
treatment  of  the  flaves,  but  alfo  to  interrogate  ori 
oath  the  managers  and  overfeers,  concerning  the 
due  obfervance  of  the  law ;  and  in  cafe  of  breaches 
thereof,  to  profecute  the  offenders.  Of  this  mea- 
fure  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council  expreffes  the 

be  cited,  it  may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  from  thofc  whicb  have 
been  adduced,  that  frefh  occafion  has  not  often  been  given. 
The  following  fhocking  inftance,  however,  happened  in  the 
Ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  fummer  of  I'Jgi : — William  Rat- 
tray, a  carpenter  at  the  Port  of  Rio  Bueno,  in  a  fit  of  drunk-' 
cnnefs,  threw  an  axe  at  a  Negro  boy,  his  own  flave,  which 
unfortunately  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  coroner's  inqueft 
finding  it  wilful  murder,  the  man  was  apprehended,  and  fent 
£o  jail  in  irons.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  publicly  tried  and 
hanged  for  the  crime  ;  for,  being  well  affured  that  fuch  would 
t>c  his  fate,  he  thought  it  beft  to  execute  juftice  on  himfelf^ 
hnd  fo Mnd  in  fuitide  an  efcape  from  the  gdlows.  This  fa£^, 
which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  certainly  no  proof  that 
the  murderers  of  their  own  flaves  efcape  with  impunity. 

4    •  higtteft 
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highefl:  approbation  :—"  The  obliging  managers  ch  A  P. 
and  overfeers  (it  obferves)  to  anfwer  upon  oath^      V. 
gives  peculiar  efficacy  to  a  regulation  intended  for  ^ 
the  benefit  of  perfons  whole  teftimony,  by  the 
law  of  the  country,  could  not  b^  heard  in  a  pro- 
fecution  againft  a  White  perfpn/' 

In  the  fame  liberal  fpirit,  and  co-operating  to 
the  lame  generous  end,  the  legiflature  pf  Jamaica 
have  conftituted  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  each 
parifh  in  that  ifland,  a  council  of  protedionj  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry 
into  the  barbarities  exercifed  on  flayes,  ^nd  brings 
ing  the  authors  to  punifhni^nt  at  the  pubjic  ex- 
pence.  With  this  view,  it  is  enafted,  that  in 
cafe  any  information  is  made  before  a  juftice  of  • 
the  peace,  of  the  mutilation  and  confinement  pf  ^ 
flave,  the  juftice  is  impowered  and  required  to 
iflue  his  warrant  to  bring  the  flave  before  him  for 
infpeftion.  "  By  this  regulation  (fay  the  aflfem- 
bly)  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  take  from 
the  owner  the  power  of  concealment ;  for,  as  it 
is  not  required  that  the  information  fliould  be  on 
oath,  the  magiftrate  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  faflt,  on  evidence,  which,  in  other  cafes, 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  inadmiffible."  By  another 
claufe  in  tne  fame  aft,  in  order  more  effedually 
to  prevent  the  deftrudion  of  Negroes  by  exceffive 
labour  and  unreafonable  punifliments,  the  furgeon 
of  every  plantation  is  required  to  produce  and 
deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  juftices  and  veftry, 
an  annual  account  of  the  decreafc  and  encreafe  of 
the  flaves  of  fuch  plantation,  affigning  alfo  the 
caufes  of  fuch  decreafe,  to  the  beft  of  his  judg- 
ment and  belief.  On  this  head  the  aflfembly  re- 
mark  *'  how  tender  and  clutious  every  rational 
manager  muft  neceffarily  be  in  the  puniihments 
which  he  adminifters,  who  confiders,  that  he  has 

a  refident 
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B  O  O  K  a  rcfidcnt  inrpeftor  into  his  condufl:,  and  that  the 
IV.     punifhment  of  death  may  follow  ^  abufe  of  his 
authority/* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  forcible  and  de- 
cifive  teftimonies  which  the  refident  planters  in 
the  Weft  Indies  have  given  to  the  world  of  th^ir 
juft  abhorrence  of  all  a£ts  of  cruelty  and  oppref* 
fion  towards  the  poor  people  over  whom  the  ac- 
cident of  birth  or  fortune  have  invefted  them 
with  power.-^-^They  have  demonftrated  that  their 
inclination  concurs  with  their  intereft  effeftually  to 
perform  whatever-  humanity  and  the  fenfe  of  reci- 
procal obligation  requires  towards  their  African  la- 
bourers ;  and  they  have  armed  the  law  with  additi- 
onal energy,  in  the  hope  of  curbing  thpfe  paflions^ 
fupprefling  thofe  frailtieg,  and  preventing  thofeex- 
ceffes,  which  the  plenitude  of  power  is  too  apt  tq 
(encourage.  If  this  effeflt  cannot,  in  all  cafes  and 
contingencies,  be  produced,  the  failure  muft  be 
comprized  among  the  many  other  infurmounlable 
difficulties  and  irrefiftible  evils  of  life,  for  which 
human  wifdom  has  hitherto  in  vain  fought  a  re- 
medy. 

The  grand  (and  I  admit  the  moft  plaufible) 
accufalion  againft  the  general  condud  of  the 
planters,  arifes  from  the  neceffity  they  find  them- 
felves  under  of  having  an  annual  recruit  pf  flaves 
from  Africa,  to  fill  i^p  the  numbers  that  perifli  itx 
the  Weft  Indies.  5o  long  as  it  (hall  appear  that 
the  natural  encreafe  of  the  Negroes  already  in  the 
fugar  iflands,  is  infufficient  for  this  purpofe,  it 
will  be  contended  that  this  circumftance,  of  itfelf, 
affords  an  obvious  and  undeniable  proof  that  it 
is  rwtto  individuals  alone,  th^  blame  of  impropei: 
treatment  ought  to  be  attributed.  That  power,  it 
IS  urged,  muft  in  alipoft  all  c?ifes  be  abufed,  and 
that  flavery  muft  be  univerfally  excefSve,  which 

give 
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give  occafion  to  fo  dreadful  a  wafte  of  Kfe.  The  CHAP, 
objeftion  has  been  anticipated,  and  in  part  V^ 
anfwered,  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  the  proof ' 
that  has  been  given  of  tjie  great  difproportion  pf 
the  fexes  in  the  yoarly  importations  from  Africa. 
It  has  been  Oiewn  from  unqueftioi^able  authority, 
that  one-third  only  are  females.  Thus,  potwith- 
(landing  every  allowance  for  the  Creoles  or  nar 
tives,  who  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have 
cncr^fed  according  to  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
there  was  in  the  year  1789,  in  Jamaica  alone,  au 
excefs  in  its  Negro  population  of  30,000  males. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  of  the  evH.  It 
is  a  truth  well-known,  that  the  praftice  of  poly- 
gamy,  which  univerfally  prevails  in  Africa,  is  alfo 
very  generally  adopted  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  and  he  who  conceives  that  a  remedy 
may  be  found  for  this,  by  introducing  among 
them  the  laws  of  marriage  as  eftablifhed  in  Eu* 
tope,  is  utterly  ignorant  of  their  manners,  pro^ 
penfities  and  fuperftitions.  It  is  reckoned  in  Ja- 
maica, on  a  moderate  computation,  that  not  kfs 
than  ten  thoufand  of  fuch  as  are  called  Head  Ne- 
groes (artificers  and  others)  poflefs  from  two  tq 
four  wives.  This  partial  appropriation  of  the 
women  creates  a  ftill  greater  proportion  of  fingle 
men,  and  produces  all  the  mifchiefs  which  are 
neceffarily  attached  to  the  (yftem  of  polygamy. — 
In  Africa  the  redundancy  of  males,  occafioned  by 
an  unequal  diftribution  of  the  females,  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  fources  which  fupplies  the 
European  trader  with  flaves ;  and  the  confe- 
quences  attending  it  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  are  a  fliocking  licentioufnefs  and 
profligacy  of  manners  in  moft  of  their  women  j 
who  are  expofed  to  temptations  which  they  can- 
not refift^    They  hold  chaftity  in  fo  little  eftima- , 

tion. 
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BOO  Ktion,  that  barrennefs  and  frequent  abortions,  the 
ly.      ufual   efFefts   of  a  promifcupus  intcrcourfe,,  are 

^^{""^  very  generally  prevalent  .among  theip-  To  the 
fame  origin  may  be  afcribed  that  neglect, ;  and 
want  of  maternal  affection  towards  the  children: 
produced  by  former  connedions,  obfervatjle  in 
nianyof  the  Black  fcuiales. 
'  Thg  circumftances  thus  enumerated,  operating 
-vvith  cpmbined  energy,  arp  abundantly  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  annual  diminutioii  in  the  nunu 
ber  of  the  Haves ;  and  I  fee  no  gopd  reafon  why. 
it  fhould  not  be  frankly  admitted,  that  flavery  it- 
felf,  in  its  mildi^fl:  form,  is  unfriendly  to  popula- 
tion, llie  human  race,  to  encreafe  in  uumb^rs^^ 
muft  be  placed  in  favourable  circumftancQS  ;  and, 
pnlejfs  reafou  and  ientiment  in  fome  degree  cq-' 
operate  witH  corporeal  inftinct,  its. offspring  i? 
born  but  to  perifli.  Among  men  who  are  depriv- 
ed of  free  agency,  or  by  u  horn  it  is  but  imper- 
feclly  enjoyed,  neither  reafon  nor  Sentiment  c^b, 
be  the  ruling  principle.  It  is  needlcfs  to  purfue 
this  argument  any  farther.  Men  of  reflexion, 
apprized  of  the  fact  that  fuch  difproportion  be- 
tween the  icxes  exifts  among  the  Negroes,  will 
draw  the  proper  conclufions  from  it,  and  agree 
that  an  abolition  of  the  Have  trad^  will  not  af* 
ford  a  jemedy. 

Thus  have  1  delivered,  \n  a  detail  whic^  the 
reader  will  probably  find  too  diftufe  and  minute, 
fuch  obfcrvatious  as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the 
ieveral  matters,  of  which  I  propqfed  to  treat.- — ^ 
I  have  declined  to  enlarge  on  the  various  calum^? 
nies,  aud  grofs  mifreprefentations,  which  have  been 
fpread'  and  encouraged  againft  the  planters,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  their  misfortune  that,  on  this  queftion, 
many  virtuous,  humane  and  pious  men,  mifled  by 
popular  prejudice,  openly  concur  in,  and  givq 

tbeii" 
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their  fanftion  to,  the  mdignant  efforts,  and   un-CHAP. 
charitable  itiifconftruaions   of  the  envious   and*'      ^' 
illiberal.     Such  proceedings,  however,  are  as  im-r 
politic  as  they  are  unjuft.     They  are  equally  inju-. 
rious  to  the  mafter  and  the  (lave.     By  exciting 
among  the  Negroes  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  dif- 
Qbedience,  they  compel,  in  many  cafes,  the  be* 
nevolent  man  to  reftrain  that  hand  which  other- 
V^ife  would  be  ftretched  out  for  their  relief;  and 
thus,  by  rendering  their  jnafters  odious '  in  their- 
eyes,  thefe  unfortunate  people  (apprized  at  the 
£ime  time  that  they  are  held  in  a  fubjettion  which 
is  reprobated  inthem  other  country)  maybe  led  to 
make  a  general  ftruggle  for  fre^om,  through  de- 
folation  and  blood.     Far  be  it  from  me,  however, 
to  impute  motives  fo  atrocious  to  any  of  thofe' 
refpedtable  charadters  whofe  exertions  for  an  abo- 
lition of  thcflave  trade  are  at  this  time  the  obj6flt 
pf  public  attention.     Mod  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
vithout  doubt,  confider  this  meafure  as  only  the- 
iirfl  procefs  in  a  more  extended  and  liberal  plan,- 
which  has  for  its  objeft,  by  flopping  the  further 
influx  of  Negroes  into  our  iflands,  to  compel  the 
planters  to  cherifti  and  hulband  their  prefent  ftock; 
and  fuftain  it  in  future  by  natural  encreafc  ;  until, 
by  milder  treatment,  and  the  Chriftian  inftitutes, 
the  manners  of  the  flaves  fliall  become  fofrened, 
their  vicfs  corrected,  and  their  difpofitions  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  a  total  emancipation  from  that 
abfolute  flavery  in  which  they  are  now  held.  Such 
h  the  language,  and,  I  doubt  not,  the  fond  ex- 
peftation,  of  many  wife  and  excellent  perfons.— 
They  confider  that  all  this  will  be  the  neceffary 
effeft  of  the  interpofition  of  parliament,  in  pro- 
hibiting the  further  importation  of  African  flaves 
into  our  colonies.     I  have  affigned  fuch  reafons  as 
occur  to  me  foj  believing  that  this  conclufion  is 

founded 
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BO  OK  founded  in  error,  and  will  terminate  in  di£ip. 
IV.  p<Hntmcnt«  That  1  am  no  friend  to  flavery,  in 
'  any  fliapc,  or  under  any  modification,  I  feel  a 
coofcious  affurance  in  my  own  bofom.  Yet  that 
the  flavery  of  fome  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  in 
a  very  abjeft  degree,  has  exifted  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  among  the  moft  civilifed,  as  well  as  the 
mod  barbarous  nations,  no  man  who  has  con- 
fulted  the  records  of  hiftory  difputes.  Perhaps, 
like  pain,  poverty,  ficknefe,  and  forrow,  and  all  the 
various  other  calamities  of  our  condition,  it  may 
have  been  originally  interwoven  into  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  world,  for  purpofes  infcrutable  to 
man.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  an  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
would  involve  both  mafter  and  flave  in  one  com* 
mon  dfsftruftion.  Thus  much  however  is  allowed; 
the  miferies  we  cannot  wholly  remove,  we  may 
in  fome  cafes  mitigate :  We  may  alleviate,  though 
we  cannot  cure.  I  have  fhewn  that  this  has  been 
attempted,  and  in  many  cafes  eflFcded  too,  by  the 
planters  themfelyes.  What  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  confiftently  with  found  policy,  and  a  juft 
regard!  even  to  the  fafety  aad  happinefs  of  the 
Negroes  themfelves,  is  a  fubjcft  of  deep  and  dif- 
ficiSt  confideration.  Hafty  meafures,  however 
humane  in  appearance,  and  plaufible  in  theory, 
may  produce  the  moft  calamitous  of  all  contefts, 
?^  MluM  ferviU  ;  which  will  probably  never  end 
but  in  the  extermination  of  either  the  Whites 
pr  the  Blacks*  Among  the  great  variety  of 
fchemes  which  have  been  offered  for  further  me- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  flaves',  the  moft 
obvious  fecm  to  be  thefe  :  Firft,  to  render  their 
labour  certain  and  determinate  :  in  other  words, 
to  apportion  to  each  Negro,  according  to  his 
ftrength,  a  fpccific  quantity  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed 
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fonned  in  a  given  time ;  allowing  to  fuch  of  them  CHAP, 
as  fliall  have  finiflied  their  talk  within  the  time      V. 
limited,  the  reft  of  the  day  to  themfelves,  and ' 
pay  them  wages  for  extra  labour.     This  is  not  aU 
ways  prafticable,  but  when  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  favourably  of  the  fchemej^  becaufe  it  feems 
calculated  to  awaken  a  fpirit  of  emulation  and  in- 
duftry,  which  the  dread  of  punifliment  can  never 
produce.     At  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  fecure  to  the  Negroes  by  law,  the  little  pro- 
perty  or  peculium  which  their  own  induftry  may 
thus  .acquire.— A  fecond  propofal  is  to  make  them 
?irbiters  on  the  conduft  of  each  other,  by  infti^ 
tuting  a  fort  of  juries  among  them  for  the  trial  of 
petty  offences.   It  is  conceived  that  fuch  a  meafure 
will  give  them  right  notions  of  didributive  juftice, 
and  operate  powerfully  towards  their  civilifation 
and  improvement ;  and  I  have  heard  of  two  m^  • 
ftances  in  Jamaica  in  which  it  has  been  tried  with 
fuccefs ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  regulation  that  muft 
be  governed  by  circumftanccs,  and  left  principally 
to  the  prudence  and  difcretion  of  the  owner :  axi 
attempt  to  eftablifh  and  enforce  it  by  law,  in  their 
prefent  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  would,  I  fear, 
create  inextricable  confufion.     A  third  meafure 
has  been  recommended,  of  lefs  doubtful  efficacy. 
It  is,  to  render  the  Sabbath,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  day  of  reft  and  religious  improvement ;  to  which 
end,  the  markets  on  Sundays  ought  to  be  fup- 
preffed.     They  are  a  difgracq  to  a  Chriftian  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  a  market  is  found  abfolutely  neced 
fary  to  encourage  the  Negroes  in  labouring  for 
themfelves,  ^ome  other  day,  once  a  fortnight,  may 
\)t  appropriated  for  that  purpofe  *.     In  the  mean 

time, 

*  The  objeftion  to  this  fchcmc  is,  ths^t  it  will  dq»rive  the 
planters  yearly  of  twenty-fix  days  labour  of  tljc  whole  body 

of 
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BOOK  time,  inftead  of  abolifliing  the  flave  trade  by  a£l 
IV.  of  parliament,  further  encouragement  fhould  be 
'  giveti  to  the  importation  of  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  African  women,  until  the  fexes  are 
become  neatly  equal;  after  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  under  the  prefent  humane  and  im- 
proved fyftem  of  laws  and  manners,  their  num- 
bers may  be  kept  up  by  natural  encreafe.  If  this 
good  confequence  fhall  happily  be  produced,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  flave  trade  will  of 
itfelf  gradually  diminifli,  and  perhaps  in  a  few 
years  ceafe  altogether,  and  expire  without  a 
ftruggle. 

But  thefe^  and  all  other  regulations  which  can 
be  devifed  for  the  proteftion  and  improvement 
of  this  unfortunate  clafs  of  people,  will  be  of 
little  avail,  unlefs,  j^s  a  preliminary  meafure, 
they  fhall  be  exempted  from  the  cruel  hardfliip, 
to  which  they  are  now  frequently  liable,  of  being 
fold  by  creditors,  ^nd  made  fubjeO:  in  a  courjfe 
of  adminiftration  by  ekecutors,  to  the  payment 
of  all  debts  both  of  fimple  contract  and  fpecialty. 
This  grievance,  fo  remorfelefs  and  tyrannical  in 
its  principle,  and  fo  dreadful  in  its  effedts,  though 
not  originally  created,  is  now  upheld  and  con* 
firmed  by  a  Britifli  ad  of  parliament;  and  no  lefs 
jiuthority  is  competent  to  redrefs  it.  It  was  an 
aft  procured  by,  and  pafled  for  the  benefit  of 
Britifh  creditors;  and  Iblufh  to  add,  that  its  mp- 

of  their  Negroes,  without  producing. the  cffeft  intended,  as 
the  whole  of  each  Sunday  will,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  fpent  in 
drunken nefs  and  debauchery  at  home.  If  this  obje^ion  be 
well  founded,  let  the  days  whiph  arc  now  given  to  the  (lavet 
(cxclufive  of  Sundays)  be  the  days  of  market,  and  compel 
them  to  work  in  their  own  gardens  four  or  five  hours  every 
Sunday  morning ;  and  attend  divine  fervice  in  the  afternoon^ 
Honeft  labour  muft  furely  be  more  pleafing  to  the  Almighty, 
as  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial  to  man,  than  profligacy  and 
fio<. 

tives 
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\ives  and  origin  have  fandified  the  meafure  even  CH  AP# 
in  the  opinioil  of  men  who  are  among  the  loudeft  V. 
of  the  declaimers  againft  flavery  and  the  flave  ^-^r^w' 
trade  *.  Thus  the  odious  feverity  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  declared  fentient  beings  to  be  inter 
resj  is  revived  and  perpetuated  in  a  country  that 
pretends  to  Chriftianity!  In  a  few  years  a  good 
Negro  gets  comfortably  eftablifbed,  has  built  him- 
felr  a  houfd,  obtained  a  wife,  and  begins  to  fee 
a  young  family  fifing  about  him.  His  provifion- 
ground,  the  creation  of  his  own  indu/lry,  and 
the  ftaff  of  his  exiftence,  affords  him  not  only 
fupport,  but  the  means  alfo  of  adding  fomething 
to  the  mere  neceffaries  of  life.  In  this  fituation, 
he  is  feized  on  by  the  Iheriff's  officer,  forcibly 
feparated  from  his  wife  and  children,  dragged 
to  public  Jluftion,  purchafed  by  a  ftranger,  and 
perhaps  fent  to  terminate  his  miferable  exiftence 
in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  excluded  for  ever  from 
the  light  of  heaven;  and  all  this  without  any 
crime  or  demerit  on  his  part,  real  or  pretended. 
He  is  puniflied  becaufe  his  m^ftef  is  Unfortunate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  cafe  of  force  or  fraud 
in  Africa  can  be  productive  of  greater  mifery  than 
this !  Neither  can  it  be  urged,  that,  like  fome 
unauthorized  cafes  of  frruelty  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
it  occurs  but  feldom :  unhappily,  it  occurs  every 
day,  and,  under  the  prefent  fyftem,  will  conti- 

*  The  aft  alluded  to,  is  the  5th  George  II.  c.  7.  entitled, 
**  An  aft  for  the  more  cafy  recovery  of  debts  in  his  Majefty's 
plantations.''  Of  the  mod  violent  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament, not  one  has  foUcited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable  ila- 
tute.  Thefocicty  in  thfc  Old  Jewry,  though  apprized  by  my- 
/e/f  of  the  grievance,  its  origin  and  the  remedy,  are  filent  on 
the  fiibjeft.  They  are  men  of  the  world,  and  with  aU  their 
philanthropy,  probably  coniidcrno  rights  fo  facred  as  thofc 
of  crediton. 

nue 
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BOOK  nue  to  occur,  fo  long  as  men  (hall  continue  to  be 
IV.      unfortunate. 

Let  this  ftatute  then  be  totally  repeakd.  It  is 
injurious  to  the  national  charader ;  it  i&difgrace- 
ful  to  humanity.  Let  the  Negroes  be  attached  to 
the  land,  and  fold  with  it.  The  good  effed  of 
a  limilar  regulation  in  the  fyftem  of  ancient  viU 
lenage  has  been  pointed  out  and  illuftrated  by  a 
great  many  writers ;  and  thofe  perfons  who  now 
oppofe  an  extenfion  of  the  fame  benefit  to  the 
Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  do  well  to 
refleft,  that  while  they  arraign  the  condu£t  of 
the  refident  planters  towards  their  flaves,  they 
are  themfelves  abettors  and  fupporters  of  the 
greateft  of  all  the  grievances  under  which  thofe 
unfortunate  people  continue  to  fuflfer. 
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As  a  fupplement  to  fuch  pari  of  the  preceding  APPEN- 
bookj  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  DIX- 
the  Britijh  Weji  Indies y  it  is  thought  necejfary  to  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  the  Consolidated  Slave 
Act  of  ]AyiAiCAjpaJfed  the  id  of  March^  1792. 
The  Slave  Ad  of  1788  is  already  before  the  public^ 
and  its  provifions  have  beenfpoken  of  with  much  ap^ 
probation^  in  the  very  accurate  and  comprehenfive 
furvey  oftheflave  laws  of  the  feveral  iflands^  which 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  havcMnnexed 
to  their  Report  on  the  Slave  Trade ,  as  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Reeves^  Law  Clerk  to  the  Committee.  It  is 
prcfumed  the  prefent  law  will  demon/irate  to  gene* 
ral  conviQion^that  the  legi/lature  of  Jamaica^  avail* 
ing  themfelves  as  well  of  the  reproaches  of  their 
enemies^  as  of  thefuggejiions  of  their  friends ^  have 
given  all  pojftble  encouragement  to  the  raifing  of 
Negro  children  in  the  ifland^  and  fecured  to  their 
labourers  as  muchfreedom^  and  as  great  a  latitude 
of  enjoyment  ofthe  necejfaries,  conveniences^  and 
comforts  of  life  as  can  be  done  conjijiently  with 
their  own  prefervation. 

cy  The  ebtef  alterations  between  this  law  and  that  of  178B 
(which  is  r)ow  repealed)  are  printed  in  liaSc. 

Jamaica, 
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An  ACT  to  repeal  an  aft,  intituled,  "  An  aft 
to  repeal  feveral  afts  and  clailfes  of  zGts  re- 
fpe^ing  flaves,  and  for  the  better  or^er  and 
government  of  flaves,  and  for  other  purpofesj" 
and  alfo  to  repeal  the  feveral  a6ls  and  claufes 
of  adks,  which  were  repealed  by  the  aft  inti^ 
tuled  as  aforefaid  ;  and  for  confolidating,  and 
bringing  into  one  aft,  the  feveral  laws  relating 
to  flaves,  and  for  giving  thenl  further  protec- 
tion and  fecurity;  for  altering  the  mode  of 
trial  of  flaves  charged  with  capital  offences' j 
and  for  other  purpofes* 


Prcambl 


1^^  W  HERE  AS  it  is  for  the  public  good,  that 
*  all  the  laws  refpefting  the  order  and  government 
of  flaves,  fliould  be  confolidated,  and  brought 
into  one  law,  in  order  to  prevent  confiifion,  and 
that  juftice  may  more  effeftually  be  executed  re-^ 
fpefting  flaves;  and  whereas  it  is  found  neceffary, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  further  fecurity  to 
flaves,  that  the  mode  of  trial  of  flaves  charged 
with  capital  offences  fliouId  be  altered;  and 
whereas,  in  order  thereto,  it  is  neceffary  that  all 
the  herein  after-mentioned  laws,  and  claufes  of 
laws,  fliould  be  repealed ;  viz.  &c,  &c.  &c.  We^ 
your  majefliy's  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts,  the  af* 
fembly  of  this  your  majefty's  ifland  of  Jamaica^ 
do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  majefliy  that  it  may 
be  enafted.  Be  it  therefore  Enafted,  by  the  lieu- 
tenant governor,  council,  and  affembly  of  the 

faki 
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faid  ifland,  and  it  is  hereby  enaded  and  ordain-  APPEN^ 
ed  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That,  from    DIX, 
and  after  the  paf&ng  of  this  a£i,  all  and  every  iT^^*^ 
the    faid    herein  before -mentioned    laws,   anddaJ^'rf 
claufes  of  laws,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  and  laws  to  b*- 
ftand  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,   and  repoJcd. 
are  hereby  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void, 
to  all   intents   and   purpofes   whatfoever;    any 
thing  in  the  faid  laws,  and  claufes  of  laws,  or 
in  any  other  law,  contained  to  the  contrary, 
in  any  wife  notwithftanding* 

n.    And  whereas  nothing  csm  contribute  more 
to  the  good  order  and  government  of  flaves  than 
the  humanity  of  their  owners,  in  providing  for 
and  fupplying  them  with  good  and  wholefome 
provifions,  and  proper  and  fufficient  clothing, 
and  all  fuch  other  things  as  may  be  proper  and 
neceffary  for  them,  during  their  being  in  a  (late 
of  flavery :   For  which  end  and  purpofe.  Be  it 
further    £na£ted    by    the    authority    aforefaid. 
That,  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  propric 
every  mafter,  owner,  or  pofleflbr,  of  any  plan*  tors,  &c.. 
tation  sjr  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands  what-  ^^  &Uot 
foever,  fhall  allot  and  appoint  a  fufficient  quan-^°^^®^ 
lity  of  land  for  every  flave  he  (hall   have  inflj^gu^ 
pofleflion  upon,  or  belonging  to,  fuch  plantation  to  aflow 
or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  as  and  for  him  to 
the  proper  ground  of  every  fuch  flave,  and  allow  fulti? ate 
fuch  flave  fufficient  time  to  work  the  feme,  in*^' 
order  to  provide  him,  her,  or  themfelves,  with 
fufficient  provifions  for  his,  her,  or  their,  mainte- 
nance: and  alfo,  all  fuch   mafters,  owners,  or 
poffeffors  of  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands, 
(hall  plant  upon  fuch  plantations,  pens,  or  other 
lands,  in  ground-provifions,  at  lead  one  acre  of 

Vol.  11.  K  hnd, 
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B*0  O  Ic  land  for  every  ten  negroes  *  that  he  fhall  be  poffefled 

IV*      of  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  lands,  oVer  and 

^'^^^^c^^  above  the  negro-grounds  aforefaid;  which  lands 

(hall  be  kept  up  in  a  planter-like  condition,  under 

t  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

III.     And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority 

afcrefaid^  That  every  fuch  mafier^,  tnvner^  or  poffeffor^ 

or  his  or  her  overfeer  or  chief  manager^  fhall  per fonal^ 

ly  infpell  into  the  condition  of  fuch  negro-grounds 

once  in  every  month  at  the  leaft^  in  order  to  fee  that 

the  fame  are  cultivated  and  kept  up  in  a  proper 

manner^  of  which  oath  fhall  be  made^  as  in  this  ad 

Slaves       is  hereafter  directed.     And  whereas  it  may  happert^ 

othcrwifc  that  in  many  plantations,  pens,  fettlements,  and 

provided   towns,  in  this  ifland,  there   may  not  be  lands 

•  proper  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid ;  then,  tod  in 

that  cafe,  the  mafterSj  owners,  or  poffeflbrs,  do, 

by  fome  other  ways  aild  means,  make  good  and 

ample  provifion  for  all  fuch  flaves  as  they  fhall  be 

pofleffed  of,  equal  to  the  Value  of  two  (hillings 

and  fix-pence  currency  per  week  for  each  flave, 

in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  fupported  and 

maintained,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds* 

Owners  IV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho- 
obligtd  to  rity  aforefaid.  That  no  matter,  owner,  or  poffeflbr 
f '^^di^  of  any  flave  or  flaves,  whether  in  his  or  her  own 
ablcd  "  ^^g^^  ^^  ^^  attorney,  guardian,  truftee,  execu- 
flaves.  tor,  or  otherwife,  fliall  difcard  or  turn  away  any 
fuch  flave  or  flaves,  on  account  of  or  by  reafon 
of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  being  rendered  incapable 

^  In  the  former  a^  an  acre  of  provifions  was  allotted  to 
every  four  negroes,  exclufivc  as  above,  but  it  was  found  ^ 
exorbitant  and  unnecefTary  allowance,  and  the  alteration  was 
made  as  it  now  (lands  exprefsly  that  the  law  might  be 
enforced. 

of 
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of  labour  or  fervice  to  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  APPEN- 
poffeffor,  by  means  of  licknefs,  age,  or  infirmity ;     DIX. 
but  every  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  poffeflTor,  as  *^ 
aforefaid,  fhall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  obliged,  to 
keep  all  fuch  flave  or  flaves  upon  his,  her,  or  their 
properties,  and  to  find  and  provide  them  with 
wholefome  neceflaries  of  life,  and  not  fuflfer  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  as  aforefaid  to  be  in  want  thereof, 
or. to  wander  about,  or  become  burthenfome  to 
others  for  fuftenance,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  fuch  offence,  to  be  recovered  in 
a  fummary  manner,  before  any  one  juftice  of  the 
peace  in  this  ifland ;  who  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  required,  to  caufe  fuch  mafter, 
owner,  or  poffeffor,  his,  her,  or  their  attorney 
or  agent,  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  he  fliall  judge 
neceffary,  to  be  fummoned  before  him,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  and  determine  of  the  propriety  of 
fuch  information,  and  whether  fuch  mafter,  owner, 
or  poffeflbr,  ought  to  incur  the  faid  penalty ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  and  until  fuch  triad  can  be  had, 
the  faid  juftice  of  the  peace,  on  his  own  view,  or 
upon  the  information  of  any  white  perfon,  upon 
oath,  is  hereby  empowered  and  required,  to  take 
up  fuch  wandering,  fick,  aged,  or  infirm  flave 
or  flaves,  and  to  lodge  him,  her,  or  them,  in  the 
neareft  work-houfe,  there  to  be  clothed  and  fed, 
but  not  worked,  at  the  expence  of  the  mafter, 
owner,  or  pofleffor,  until  fuch  trial  as  aforefaid 
can  be  had ;  and  if  it  fliall  appear  to  the  faid 
juftice,  on  fuch  trial,  that  the  party  or  parties  fo 
complained  of  is  or  are  guilty  of  the  faid  offence, 
and  fliall  refufe  to  pay  the  faid  ten  pounds,  and 
the  fees  to  fuch  work-houfe  for  the  maintfenance 
of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  together  with  the  charges 
of  the  conviftion,,  the  faid  juftice  is  hereby  re- 
quired and   empowered,  under  the  penalty  of 
K  2  twenty 
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BOOK  twenty  pounds^  forthwith,  by  warrant  under  hfe 

IV*      hand  and  feal,  direfted  to  the  conftable,  to  com- 

^••^^r"^'^  mit  fuch  oflFender  or  offenders  to  the  commoa 

Saol  of  the  county  ot  parifh  where  the  offence 
latl  be  committed,  there  to  remain  until  he  or 
flie  (hall  pay  the  faid  fum  of  ten  pounds,  and 
charges  as  aforefaid ;  one  moiety  of  which  faid 
fine  mall  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
moiety  fliall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  church- 
wardens of  fuch  pariih,  for  the  poor  of  faid  parifli ; 
any  law,  cuftom,  or  ulage  to  the  contrary  not* 
withftanding. 

Slaves  ((^      V.    And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of 

be  clothed  ^aves  to  do  their  duty  to  their  mafters,  owners, 

^r  ^^^^    or  pofleflbrt,  be  it  further  EnaSed  by  the  autho- 

oncTa      ''^^y  aforefaid.  That  every  mafter,  owner,  or  pof- 

ycar.        feffor  of  Haves,  fhall,  once  in  every  year,  provide 

and  give  to  each  flave  they  (hall  t>e  poiTefled  of^ 

proper  and  fufEcient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of 

by  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  the  parifh  where  fuch 

mafter,  owner,  or  poiTeflbr  of  fuch  Oaves  refides, 

under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

Ownerf        VI.    And  be  it  further  Enafkcd  by  the  autho- 

toinftniarity  aforefaid.  That  all  mafters  and  miftrefles, 

^^  Ch°7  ^^^^^  ^^9  ^^  ^^^^  abfence,  overfeers  of  ilavei;, 

tian  reiC '  ^^^'  ^  i^uch  as  ill  them  lies,  endeavour  the  in- 

^<>n.        ftruftion  of  their  (laves  in  the  piinciptes  of  the  Chrif- 

tiah  religion,  whereby  to  ntcllitate  their  conver- 

fion,  and  (hall  do  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fit 

^        them  for  baptifm,  and  as  foon  as  conveniently  they 

can,  caufe  to  be  baptifed  all  fuch  as  they  caa 

make  fenfible  of  a  Deity  and  the  Chriftian  futh. 

Owners        VII.     And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho- 
togivcinrity  aforefaid.  That  every  mafter,   owner,   pro- 

pnetor^ 
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prietor,  or  pofleflbr  of  flaves,  his  or  her  overfccr  appen* 
or  chief  manager,  at  their  giving  in  an  account    DIX. 
of  their  flaves  and  ftock  to  the  juftices  and  veftry,  ^'•^^^'''^ 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  in  every  ^"-g^n^ 
%ear,  (hall,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  gnwi^u 
every  negle£l;,  alfo  dve  in,  on  oath,  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  land  in  ground-provifionSy 
over  and  above  the  negro-grounds,  upon  fucb 
plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  where  there 
are  lands  proper  forthe  cultivation  of  fuch  pro^       , 
vifions;  and,  where  there  are  not  lands  proper 
for  fuch  purpofes,  then  an  account,  on  oath,  of 
the  provifion  made  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or 
other  fettlement,  or  means  adopted  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  flares  thereofi ;  and  fliall  alfo,  at 
the  fame  time,  and  under  the  like  penalty,  give  in 
an  account,  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  cloathing  actually  Curved  to  each  flave  on 
fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  oth^r  fettlement,  for  the 
approbation  of  the  juftices  and  veftry  aforefaid  ; 
and  Jhall^  Ukewifsj  at  the  fame  time  declare^  on 
oath^  that  be  batb    inffeiled    the    negro-grounds 
(where  fuch  grounds  are  allotted)  of  fuch  planta^ 
ihny  pen^  or  fettlmenty  according  to  th§  dire£lion^ 
sf  this  a&: 

VIIL     And,  in  order  to  encourage  flaves  for  Premium^ 
every  good  and  worthy  afl:  that  they  (ball  do,  be  ^®  fl?^^' 
it  furmer  Enadled  by  the  autbdrity  ^foj'elaid,  ^®j^J 
That  every  flave  or  flaves  that  t^aU  take  up  any  ^"^"f. 
runaway  flave^  or  inform  ^gainft  ^y  perfon  who  ways,  &c. 
iftiall  have  or  conceal  any  runaway  flave  or  flaves^, 
fo  that  fuch  runaway  flave  or  flaves  may  be  taken 
$ind  reftored   to  his  owner  or  owners  ;    every 
fuch  flave  or -flaves,  fo  informing,  (hall  be  entitled 
to  fuch  reward  as  any  juftice  (hall  in  reafon  and 
juftice  think  juft  and  reafonable,  and  be  paid  by 

fuch 
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BOOK  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fuch  juftice  fhall  deter- 
IV.      mine  ought  to  pay  the  fame,  not  exceeding  twenty 
^•^^"r-"^  fhillings. 

The  kill-       ^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 

ing  or  ap-  aforefaid,  That  if  any  flave  or  flaves  fhall  kill  or 

prchcnd-    take  any  flave  or  flaves  in  aftual  rebellion,  he  or 

ing  rebel-  ^.j^gy  q^^lM  receive  from  the  church-wardens  of  the 

rewardoi*  refpeflive  parifties  where  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall 

have  been  killed,  the  fum  of  three  pounds,  and 

the  lum  of  five  pounds  if  taken  alive,  and  a  blue 

cloth  coat,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  right  ftioulder, 

to  be  paid  by  .the  churchwardens  of  the  refpec- 

tive  parifties  where  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  have 

been  killed  or  taken  ;  the  whole  expence  whereof 

fliall  be  reimburfed  by  the  receiver-general  for  the 

time  being,  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  un-» 

appropriated, 

Perfons  X.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  any  perfon  from 
mutilating  mutilating  or  difmembering  any  flave  or  flaves, 
J^^^fJ"^^  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
prifoncd.  '^^^^  ^^  ^^Y  mafter,  miflirefs,  owner,  pofleflbr, 
or  other  perfon  whatfoever,  fliall,  at  his,  her,  or 
their  own  will  and  pleafure,  or  by  his,  her,  or 
their  direftion,  or  with  his,  her,  or  their,  know- 
ledge,  fufferance,  privity,  or  confent,  mutilate  or 
difmember  any  flave  or  flaves,  he,  fhe,  or  they, 
fhall  be  liable  to  be  indifted  for  each  offence  iri 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  any  of  the 
aflize  courts  of  this  ifland ;  and,  upon  conviftion, 
fhall  be  puniflied  by  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  imprifonment,  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  for  each  and  every  flave  fo  muti- 
lated or  difmembered;  and  fuch  punifliment  is 
declared  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  aftion 
that  could  or  might  be  brought  at  common  law, 

for 
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fcr  recovery  of  damages  for  or  on  account  of  the  appen-i 
iame:  And,  in  very  atrocious  cafes,  where  the    DIX. 
owner  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  be  convifted  of  ^^^^-r^w 
Aich  oflFence,  the  court  before  whom  fuch  offender  ' 

fliali  have  been  tried  and  convicted,  are  hereby 
empowered,  in  cafe  they  fhall  think  it  neceffary, 
for  the  future  protedion  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,.  w   .,     . 
to  declare  him,  her,  or  thqm,  free  and  difcharg-  fla^j  j^ 
ed  from  all  maimer  of  fervitude,  to  all  intents  certain 
and  purpofes  whatfoever :  And,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  taies,  de-i 
the  court  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorifed,  blared 
if  to  them  it  ftiall  appear  neceffary,  to  order  and  "^^^* 
dire£t  the  faid  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  to  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  the  parifli  to.; 
which  the  faid  flave  or  flaves  belonged,  to  the  ufe 
of  the  faid  parifli,  the  faid  juftices  and  veftry,  in^ 
conlideration  thereof,  paying  to  fuch  of  the  faid^ 
flave  or   flaves,   fo   made  free,  the   fuhi  of  tea 
pounds  per  annum,  for  his,  her,  or  their  main* 
tenance  and  fupport  during  life ;  and  in  cafe  any  . 
flave  or  flaves  fliall  fuffer    any  before-defcribed 
mutilations,  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  on  his,  her,  or 
their  application  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  the^ 
faid  juftice  of  the  peace  fliall  be,  and  is  hereby, 
direfted,  required,  and  empowered,  on  view,  and. 
certain  conviftion  of  the  faft,  to  fend  fuch  flave 
or  flaves  to  the  neareft  workhoufe  where  fuch  of- 
fence fliall  be  committed,  and  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
fliall  be  there  fafely  kept,  and  carefully  attended, 
at  the  expence  ot  fuch  parifli,  until  fuch  time 
as  there  may  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  juftices 
and  veftry  of  fuCh   parifli  j  which  juftices   and, 
veftry,  fo  met,  are  hereby  created  and  appointed^ 
a  council  of  proteftion  of  fuch  flave  or   flaves  :  Juftices  to 
And  the  faid  juftices  and  veftry,  fo  met,  are  hereby  enquire 
diredted  and  empowered,  to  make  further  and'^^°^^'* 
fall  enquiry,  upon  view,  into  the  commitment  of^^^j^'n^i 

the 
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BOOK  ^^  mutilation  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves ;  and,  if  tp 
IV.      t|iem  it  iball  appear  proptrt  the  faid  juftices  and 
^•^nr^^  vcftry  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  pro- 
wofeute  £ecute  to  eflfeft  fuch  owner  or  owners ;  the  ex* 
hndm.     P^^^^  ^f  which  profecution  fliaU  be  paid  by  the 
parifh  where  fuch  offence  fliall  be  committed  :  And 
Owners     in  cafe  the  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  flavc  or  flaves 
focd  for     {hall  appear  capable  of  paying  the  coft  and  charges 
«>*»•        of  fuch  before-mentioned  profecution,   the  faid 
juftices  and  vcftry  are  hereby  empowered  to  com* 
mence  fuit  or  fuits  againft  fuch  owner  or  owners 
of  fuch  flave  or  flaves^  and  recover  all  cofts  and 
charges  out  of  purfe,  bv  them  laid  out  and  ex- 
pended in  fuch  fuit  or  (uits :  And  the  keeper  or 
lupervifor  of  the  workhoufe  where  fuch  mutilated 
flave  or  flaves  fliall  have  been  firft  committed*,  is 
hereby  direded  and  reauired,  upon  due  notice 
of' the  firft  meeting  of  the  juftices  and  veftry  of 
the  parifli  where  the  offence  was  committed,  to 
produce  fuch  mutilated  flave  or  flaves,  for  the  in- 
fpedion  and  diredion  of  fuch  juftices  and  veftry, 
'  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every 
neffled,  in  not  producing  beiore  fuch  juftices  and 
veftry  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 

Juftices  to      XI.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  bytheautho*^ 

iffuc  their  rity  aforefaid.   That  in  cafe  any  juftice  of  the 

'^r?^^"    peace  fliall  receive  anV  complaint  or  probable  in* 

mutilated  '^^"^^"^^  from  any  Jlavc  or  otherwife^  that  any 

flayet  be-   flave  pr  flaves  is  or  are  fo  mutilated,  or  is  or  are 

fore  them,  confined  without  fufficient  fupport^  it  fliall  and  may 

be  lawful  for  fuch  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  he 

is  hereby  empowered  and  required,  forthwith  to 

iflue  his  warrant  to  any  conftable,  ordering  him 

,  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  pl^ce  where  fuch 

flave  or  flaves,  fo  mutilated,  are  confined,  and 

fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  rekajfe  and  bring  before 

fuch 
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fitch  juiftice,  wboj  on  view  of  the  faff^  is  hereby  APPEND 
authorized  to  fend  fuch  flave  or  flaves   to  the    DIX. 
workhoufe  for  protections  and  who  is  there  to  A^^-^nn^^ 
kept^  but  not  to  be  worked^  until  enquiry  Jhall  be 
made  into  the  faSt  according  to  law. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  Ena&ed  by  the  autho-  Perfom 
rity  aforefaid.  That,  if  any  perfon  hereafter  fliall  wilfully 
wantonly,  willingly,  or  bloody-mindedly,  kill,  or^^^ng 
caufe  to  be  killed,  any  negro  or  other  flave,  fuch^*I5*  ^ 
perfon,  fo  offending,  ihall,  on   conviction,   be^,^^ 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  accordingly,  for  the 
iaid  offence :  Provided  always.  That  fuch  con^ 
virion  fhall  not  extend  to  the  corrupting  the 
blood,  or  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  tenements, 
goods  or  chattels  ;  any  law,  cuftom^  or  ufage^  to 
the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife  notwith{tand«r 
ing.    • 

Xni.  And  be  it  further  Ena£ked,  by  the  autho-  Pcrfons 
rity  aforefaid.  That  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  cruelly 
this  aft,  any  perfon  or  perfons  that  fhall  wantonly  beating 
or  cruelly  whip,  maltreat ^  beat,  bruife,  wound,  or  ?*^**» 
fhall  imprifon  or  keep  in  confinement,  without  ifcablc?"* 
fufEcient  fupport,  any  flave  or  flaves,   fhall  be 
fubjeft  to  be  indifted  for  the  fame  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of 
afCze,  or  courts  of  quarter-fefTions  in  this-  ifland ; 
and,  upon  being  thereof  legally  convifted,  he, 
fhe,  or,  they,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhment,  by 
fine  or  imprifonment,  or  both^  as  the  judges  or 
jufliced  of  fuch  courts  fhall  think  proper  to  inflift ; 
any  law,  cuflom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wife  notwithftanding :  And  fuch  punifhment  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any 
aftion  at  common  law  that  could  or  might  be 

brought 
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BOOK  brought  for  the  recorery  of  damages  for  and  ott 
IV.     account  of  the  fan^,  in  cafe  fuch  flaVe  or  flavcs 
^^■■'^r-"^  fhall  not  be  the  property  of  the  oflfender. 

Arbitrary      XIV.  And,  in  order  to  reftrain  arbitrary  pu* 
punifli-      nifliments,  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
i^toci"    aforefaid.  That  no  flave  on  any  plantation  or  fet- 
'  tlement,  or  in  any  of  the  workhoufes  or  gaols  in 
this  ifland,  (hall  receive  more  than  ten  ktfhes  at 
one  time  and  for  one  offence,  unlefs  the  owner, 
attorney,  guardian,   executor,  or  adminiftrator,, 
or  overfeer,  of  fuch   plantation   or   fettlement, 
having  fuch  flave  in  hi«  care,  or  fupervifor  of 
fuch.workhoufe,  or  keeper  of  fuch  gaol,  fhall  be 
prefent ;  and  that  no  fuch  owner,  attorney,  guar- 
dian, executor,  adminiftrator,  or  overfeer,  fuper- 
vifor, or  gaol-keeper,  (hall,  on  any  account,  pu- 
ni(h  a  flave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  laflies  at 
one  time,  and  for  one  offence,  nor  injlidy  or  fuf^ 
fer  to  be  injlidedy  fuch  lajl-mentioned  punijhmenty 
nor  any  other  number  of  lafhes^  in  the  fame  day^ 
nor  until  the  delinquent  has  recovered  from  the  ef 
feSls  of  any  former  puftijhment^  under  the  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  *  for  every  offencd,  to  be  recovered 
againft  the  perfon  direding  or  permitting  fuch 
punifliment. 

Putting  XV.  And  whereas  a  PiifMevous  practice  hath 
iron  col-  fometimes  prevailed  of  punijhing  ilUdifpofed  Jlaves^ 
lars  or  and  fuch  as  are  apt  to  abfcond  from  their  owners^ 
^^^V  by  fixing  or  cauftng  to  be  fixed  round  the  necks  of 
flavcs  f^^^  flaves^  an  iron  collar  with  projeSling  bars  or 
prohibit-  hooks  to  prevent  the  future  defertion  of  fuch  flaves  ; 
cd.  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid^ 

That  fuch  pra6lice  is  hereby  declared  to  be  utterly 
unlawful^  and  that  no  perfon  fhall^  on  any  pretence 

*  In  the  former  a^  ^f  .5. 

whatfoever^ 
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wbatfoever^  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds^  punijh  APPEN- 
any  negro  or  other  Jlave^  whether  his  own  property    DIX. 
or  otherwifey  by  fixing^  or  caujing  to  be  fixed^  any  '"'-'^V""'^ 
iron  or  other  collar  round  the  neck  offuch  Jlave^  or  by 
loading  the  body  or  limbs  of  fucb  flave^  for  any 
offence  whaifoever^  with  chains^  irons^  or  weights^ 
of  any  kindj  other  thanfuch  as  are  abfolutely  necef 
fary  for  fecuring  the  perfon  of  fuch  Jfave  ;  and  all 
and  every  the  jufiicesoftbe  peace^  within  this  ijlandy 
are  hereby  authorifedy  direiled^  and  required^  under 
the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds^  on  information 
and  view  offuch  offence^  to  order  fuch  collar^  chains  y 
irons^  or  weights^  to  be  immediately  taken  off  from 
the  flave  or  flaves  wearing  or  bearing  the  fame. 

XVI.     And  whereas,  from  the  deceafe  and  re- 
moval of  refidence  of  many  proprietors  of  flaves, 
and  other  circumftances,  and  from  the  manu- 
miilion  of  negro,  mulatto,  and  other,  flaves,  with- 
out  any  fuitable  provifion  being  made  for  their 
future  maintenance,  many  unhappy  objeSs,  af- 
flided  with   contagious  diflempers,  or  difabled 
from  labour  by  ficknefs,  old  age,  and  otherwife, 
and,  having  no  owners,  prove  dangerous,  or  be- 
come  a  burthen  and  nuifance  to  the  feveral  towns 
and  pariflies  of  this  ifland :  For  remedy  whereof, 
be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  juftices  and  veftrymen  of  the  feveral  juftJccs 
towns  and  pariflies  in  this  ifland  be  empowered,  and  veftry 
and  they  are  hereby  empowered,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  to  fupport 
the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  feveral  towns  and  pa*  °****^'^^ 
riflies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  parochial  taxes  ^S'^** 
are  ufually  laid,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  fuch  a 
fum  as  they  fliall  judge  fufEcient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  attend- 
ance, in   the  workhoufes   or  other  convenient 
places  of  the  faid  feveral  towns  and  pariflies  of 

this 
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BOOK  this  ifland)  of  fuch  negro,  mulatto,  or  other, 

IV.     flaves,  or  other  unhappy^  objedbs  as  aforefaid: 

^j^"Y7^  And  die  magiftrates  refpedively  of  fuch  town  and 

Sv^  arc  P^^^  are  hereby  empowered  and  required,  upon 

difpofed    application  being  made  to  them,  or  either  of  them, 

of.  to  order  all  fuch  obje&s  as  aforefaid  to  be  remov- 

.  ed  and  conveyed  to  the  refpeftive  workhoufes 

of  each  parifli  where  (if  a  flave)  the  former  pro- 

prietor-or  proprietors,  owner  or  owners,  of  fuch 

llave  lived  or  refided ;  or,  if  a  perfon  of  colour 

made  free,  where  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  ma- 

numifed  or  fet  free  fuch  perfon  of  colour  refided 

before  his  deceafe,  there  to  be  lodged  and  taken 

care  of  as  aforefaid ;  And  the  magiftrates  and  vef- 

tries  of  the  feveraji  towns  and  parifhes,  as  afore« 

£ud,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  make 

from  time  to  time  all  fuch  humane  and  falutary 

regulations,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  as  to  them 

fliall  appear  neceflary  and  expedient* 

XVn.    And  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 

that  the  flaves  in  this  illand  fhould  be  kept  in  due 

obedience  to  their  owners,  and  in  due  fubordina- 

tion  to  the  white  people  in  general,  and,  as  much 

as  in  the  power  of  the  legiflature,  all  means  and 

opportunities  of  ilaves  committing  rebellious  con- 

fpiracies,  and  other  crimes,  to  the  ruin  and  de« 

ilrudion  of  the  white  people,  and  others  in  this 

ifland,  prevented,  and  that  proper  punifhments 

fliould  be  appointed  for  all  crimes  to  be  by  them 

Owners    committed.  Be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  autho- 

muft  not  yj^y  aforefaid.  That  no  flave,  /ucb  only  excepted 

their        ^  ^^^  S^^^S^  witb  Jlrewood^  gra/sj  fruity  prwiftons^ 

flaves  to    orfmall  ftock  and  other  goods^  which  they  may  law* 

travel      fully  felly  t$  markety  and  returning  therefroniy  (hall 

without    hereafter  be  fuffered  or  permitted  to  go  out  of  his. 

tickets,    ^y  i^gj,  mafter  or  owner's  plantation  or  fettlement, 

or  to  travel  from  one  town  or  place  to  another, 

uplefs 
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linlefs  fuch  (lave  (hall  have  a  ticket  from  his  mat  APPEN^ 
tcr,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  exprefling  par-    DIX, 
ticularly  the  time  of  fuch  flave*s  fetting  out,  and  ^-^^r^*-' 
where  he  or  (he  is  going,  and  the  time  limited  for 
his  ot  her  return,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
forty  fhillings  for  every  flave  fo  offending,  to  be  under  pe- 
recovered  from  the  msuler,  owner,  employer,  or  nalty. 
overfeer,  in  a  fummary  maimer,  before  any  one 
juilice  of  the  peace,  by  warrant  of  diftrefs,  com- 
plaint being  made  to  nim  upon  oath,  unlefs  the 
mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch 
flave  Ihall  prove,  upon  oath  before  any  juftice  of 
the  peace  of  the  parifh  or  precind  where  fuch  maf- 
ter, owner,  employer;  or  overfeer,  may  or  fhall 
live,  or  happen  to  be,  that  he  did  give  the  faid 
Have  fuch  tiqket  as  afiprefaid,  or  that  fuch  flave 
went  away  without  his  confent ;  and  if  fuch  juftice 
fliall  refufe  or  negled  his  duty,  either  in  caufmg  Penalty 
the  penalty  tc  be  forthwith  levied,  on  complaint  on  negleft 
being  made  to  him  as  aforefaid,  on  the  owner,  oi  duty, 
overfeer,  or  any  other  perfon,  who  fliall  fuffer  a 
flave,  being  under  his  or  their  diredion,  to  go 
without  a  ticket  as  aforefaid,  every  juftice  fo 
offending  fliall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds; 
any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  not* 
withftanding  *• 

XVIII.    And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  Slaves  al. 
authority   aforefaid,    That  for    the    future,  all  lowed 
flaves  in  this  ifland  fliall  be  allowed  the  ufual  ^^^^y'- 
number  of  holidays  that  were  allowed  at  the  ufual 
feafons  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide: 
Provided,  That,  at  every  fuch  refpe£Uve  feafon, 
no  two  holidays  fliall  be  allowed  to  follow  or  fuc- 

*  In  the  former  A&  it  was  alfo  prafided  that  the  flave 
hlmfelfy  going  without  a  ticket,  ihould  be  punKhed,  which  is 
now  omitted. 

ceed 
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BOOK  ceed  immediately  one  after  the  other,  except  at 
IV.     Chriftmas,  when,  they  flis^U  be  allowed  Chriftmas- 

^'"*^"^^^^**^  day,  and  alfo  the  day  immediately  fucceeding; 
any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withftanding :  And  if  any  mafter,  owner,  guar- 
dian, or  attorney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement, 
or  the  overfeer  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement, 
ihall  prefume,  at  the  feafons  aforefaid,  to  allow  any 
holidays  to  any  flave  belonging  to  any  fuch  plan- 
tation or  fettlement,  other  than  is  dire&ed  by  this 
aft  to  be  given,  every  p^rfon  fo  offending,  fliall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds. 

XIX.     And  whereas  it  hath  been  ufual  and 
cuftomary  with  the  planters  in  this  ifland,  to  al- 
low their  flaves  one  day  in  every  fortnight  to  cul- 
tivate their  own  provifion-grounds  (exclulive  of 
^  Sundays),  except  during  the  time  of  crop ;  but 
the  fame  not  being  compulfory,  Be  it  therefore 
Slaves  al-  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  the 
towcd^onc  flj^y^g  belonging  to,  or  employed  on,  every  plan- 
evcry  fort-  Nation  or  fettlement,  fhall,  over  and  above  the  holi- 
night.      days  herein  before-mentioned,  be  allowed  one 
day  in  every  fortnight,  to  cultivate  their  own  pro- 
vifion-grounds, exclulive  of  Sundays,  except  dur- 
ing the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  againft  the  overfeer  or 
other  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flaves. 

Time  al-  ^^'  -A.nd  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho- 
lowed  for  rity  aforefaid.  That  every  field-flave  on  fuch  plan- 
brcakfaft,  tation  or  fettlement  fliall,  on  work  days,  be  al- 
^^-  lowed,  according  to  cuftom,  half  an  hour  for  break- 

fad,  and  two  hours  for  dinner ;  and  that  no  flaves 
fliall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of  field-work 
upon  the  plantation  before  the  hour  of  five  in  the 
morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  feven  at,  night,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  APPEK- 
of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  againft  the  over-    DIX, 
feer,  or  other  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  "^-nr^*^ 
flaves. 

XXI.    And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  penaltjr 
rity  aforefaid.  That  if  any  mailer,  owner,  guar-  forfuflfer- 
dian,  or  attorney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  j"£^"?"|. 
fhall  hereafter  fuffer  any  ftrange  flaves,  exceeding  ^j^^]^^^ ' 
twelve  in  number,  to  aflemble  together  and  beat  ^f  flaves. 
their  military  drums,  or  blow  their  horns  or  fhells, 
upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  or  in 
any  yard  or  place  under  his,  her,  or  their  care 
or  management,  or  ihall  not  endeavour  to  difperfe 
or  prevent  the  fame,  by  immediately  giving  notice 
thereof  to  the  nesft  magiftrate  or  commifEoned 
officer,  that  a  proper  force  may  be  fent  to  difperfe 
the  faid  flaves ;  everv  fuch  matter,  owner,  guar- 
dian, or  attorney,  mall,  for  every  fuch  oflFence, 
upon  convidion  thereof,  upon  an  indictment  in  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature  or  courts  of  aflize, 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs 
and  fucceflbrs,  for  and  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
government  of  this  ifland,  and   the  contingent 
charges  thereof:  Provided  neverthelefs.  That  in* 
formation  of  fuch  oflFence  fhall  be  made,  upon 
oath,  before  any  of  his  Majefty's  juftices  of  the 
peace,  within  the  fpace  of  five  days  after  the  com- 
miflion  of  fuch  offence. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  Civil  or 
'  rity  aforefaid.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  military 
fhall  be,    and  are    hereby  empowered   and  re-  officcre  to 
quired,  to  enter  into  any  plantation,  fettlement,  Jj^PP'^f' 
or  other  place,  to  difperfe  all  fuch  unlawful  af-  f^^yj/,, 
femblies,  and  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful drummings   or  other  noife,  as  before  men- 
tioned ; 
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BOOK  Honed  ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  con- 
IV.     trary  notwithftanding. 

XlCIIL  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  ez« 
perience,  that  rebellions  have  been  often  con- 
certed at  negro  dances,  and  nightly  meetings  of 
the  flaves  of  different  plantations,  when  fuch 
flaves  are  generally  intoxicated ;  and  as  it  hat 
been  found  alfo,  that  thofe  meetings  tend  much 
to  injure  the  h^ths  of  negroes ;  Ae  it  therefore 
Overfeen,  Enaded  by  the  authority  uoreiaid.  That  if  any 
&c.  who  overfeer,  or  in  his  abfence,  any  book-keeper,  or 
afcmbH  ^^^  white  perfoit,  hating  the  care  and  managc- 
to^]^  im^  ^^^^  of  s^y  plantation  or  fettlement,  fhall  fuffer 
prifoned.  any  flaves  to  affemble  together,  and  beat  their 
military  drums,  or  blow  t^dr  horns  or  fhells, 
every  fuch  overfeer,  book-keeper,  or  other  white 
perfon  fo  offending,  fliall,  for  every  fuch  offence, 
upon  convickioQ  thereof,  upon  an  indi&ment  in 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or  befdre  the 
juftices  of  affize,  fuffer  fix  months  iniprifonmait, 
without  bail  or  mainprize :  Provided  information 
is  made^  upon  oath  as  aforefaid,  before  one  of^ 
his  majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace,  within  five 
FroTifo.  days  after  the  commiflion  of  fuch  offence :  And 
provided  always  neverthelefs,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  fliall  be  conftrued  to  prevent  any  mafter, 
owner,  or  proprietor,  of  any  plantation  or  fet- 
tlement, or  the  overfeer  thereof,  from  granting 
Kb^rty  to  the  flaves  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettle- 
ment only,  for  affembling  together  upon  fuch 
plantation  or  fettlement,  and  playing  and  divert- 
ing themfelves  in  any  innocent  amufements,  fo 
as  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  military  drums,  horns, 
or  fliells  ;  but  that  they  fliall  and  may  ^rant  fuch 
liberty  when  and  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  any 
thing  in  this,  or  any  other  a£l,  to  the  contrary 

not- 
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notwithftanding:    Provided,    that    fuch   amufe-  APPEN- 
ments  are  put  an  end  to  by  twelve  of  the  clock  at    DIX. 
night.  v.^-v-%-^ 

XXIV.  And^  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  nightly  Negro  bti- 
fneetings  among  negro  and  other  Jlaves^  to  the  dif-  V^^  ^®  ^ 
turbance  of  the  public  peace ^  and  the  endangering  J^^*^ 
their  healths^  be  it  further  EnaSled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid^    "That  all  negro  burials  jhall  in  future 

take  place  in  the  day  time  only^  fo  that  the  fame  may 
be  ended  before  funfet ;  and  if  any  mafier^  owner^ 
or  poffeffor  offlaves^  his  or  her  overfeer^  or  chief 
manager^  Jhall  knowingly  fuffer  or  permit  the  burial 
of  any  flave  otherwife  than  as  before  dire£led^  he 
fhall  forfeit  thefum  of  fifty  pounds. 

XXV.  And  be  it  further  Ilnafted  by  the  autho-  Impriron- 
rity  aforefaid.  That  if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  ^^"'  ^^^ 
or  mulatto,  (hall   hereafter  fuflFer  any  unlalvful  fu|J^* 
affembly  of  flaves  at  his  or  her  houfe  or  fettle-  affcmblics 
ment,  every  fuch  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  at  their 
fliall,  upon  due  convidlion  thereof,  iuffer  impri-  l^o"f««- 
fonment,  not  exceeding  fix  months:    Provided 
neverthelefs.  That  information  thereof  Ihall  be 
given,  on  oath,  within  five  days  of  fuch  unlaw<« 

iul  meeting. 

XXVI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  atithd-  Stave*  not 
rity  aforefaid,  That  all  fiaves  who  (hall  hereafter  J?  ^*^^P 
be  found  to  have  in  his  or  their  cuftody,  any     "*""^" 
fire-arms,  gun-powder,  flugs,  or  ball,  fuch  flave 

being  thereof  convifted,  before  two  juftices,  fhall 
fuflFer  fuch  punifliment  as  the  faid  juftices  (hall  think 
proper  to  inflidt,  by  Whipping  or  hard  labbur  in 
the  workhoufe,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  fix 
months. 

Vol.  II.  L  XXVH.  And 
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BOOK      XXVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  a«-> 
IV.      thority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  flave  fliall  oflfer  any 
)^^^^C^  violence,  by  ftriking  or  otherwife,  to  any  white 
mcnt^n     P^^^'on,  fuch  flave,   upon  due  and  proper  proofs 
ftavcs  of.   ftfaHj  upoii  convidion,  be  punifhed  with  death, 
hringyio' tranjfportatiorij   or  confinement   to  hard   labour, 
knee  to     j^ot  exceeding  two  years,    or  otherwife  as  the 
whiles.      ^Qurt  fhall,  in  their  difcretion,  think  proper  to 
inflift:  Provided  fuch  ftriking  or  conflifl:  be  not 
by  command  of  his  or  their  owners,  overfeers,  or 
perfons  entrufted  over  them,  or  in  the  lawful  de- 
fence of  their  owners  perlbns  or  goods. 

Puniih-         XXVni.  And  be  it  further   Enafted  by  the 

mcnt  on    authority  aforefaid.  That  any  flave  or  flaves,  wha 

fTavcs  har-  ^^y^  knowingly  harbour  or  conceal  any  runaway 

flavM."^     flave  or  flaves,  ftiall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the 

fame  at  the  flave  court  hereinafter  appointed,  and 

on  conviftion,  fufter  fuch  punifliment  as  the  juf- 

tices  at  the  faid  court  fliall  think  proper  to  infliO:, 

not  extending  ta  life  or  limb. 

Wilo  are  5tXIX.  And  wfcereas  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
deemed  the  peace  and  fafety  of  this  ifland,  to  fuflfer  flaves 
runaways,  to  continue  out  as  runaways,  and  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  declare  and  make  known  to  the  pub- 
lic what  flaves  fliall  be  deemed  fuch  ;  be  it  there-^ 
fore  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  any  flave  or 
flaves  who  Jhall  be  abfentfrom  his  owner  ar  employ er^ 
without  leave ^  for  the  ff  ace  of  ten  days^  and  mall 
be  found  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the 
houfe,  plantation,  or  other  fettlement,  to  which 
he,  flie,  or  they  belong,  without  a  ticket  or  other 
permit  to  pafs,  except  as  before  excepted^  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  market^  fliall  be  deemed  a 
runaway. 

IXX.  And 
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iXX.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  appen- 
Hty  aforefaid,  That  any  perfon  whatfoever,  who    DIX. 
(hall   apprehend  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  (hall,  for '-^■y-'*-^ 
every  one  fo  apprehended,  be  entitled  to  receive  j^^^^^^- 
from  the  owner,  employer,  overfeer  or  manager  of  j^g  r^^.  * 
fuch  flaye  or  flaves,  the  fum  of  ten  fhillings,  and  no  aways; 
more,   befides  mile-money,  at   the  rate   of  one 
Ihilling  per  mile  for  the  firft  five  miles,  and  fix 
pence  per  mile  afterwards:  Proyided  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  had  abfented  him,  her,  ^t  themfelveSj  ten 
days,  without  the  privity,  knowledge,  or  con* 
fent,  of  the  proprietor,  overfeer,  or  other  white 
perfon,  refiding  on  the  plantation  or  fettlement  to 
which  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  belong  y  which 
time  of  abfence  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  be  de- 
clared on  the  oath  of  fuch  proprietor,  overfeer, 
or  other  white  perfon,  as  aforefaid,  if  the  party 
taking  up  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  require  it : 
But  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft^ 
that  every  perfon  or  perfons  who  fliall  ap][)rehend 
any  flave  or  flaves,  that  ufually  refide  in,  or  are 
employed  in,  any  of  the  towns  of  this  fliand, 
and  that  at  the  time  are  actually  runaway  or  ab- 
fent  from  their  owner,  employer,  of  manager's 
fervice,  ten  days,  fliall  be  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  ten  fliillings,  although  the  flave  or  flaves  fliould 
not  be  eight  miles  diftant  from  their  ertiployer's  p     .•. 
habitation :  Provided  neverthelefs.  That  notning  *^'°^"^* 
in  this  acl  contained,  fliall  be  cbriftrued  to  extend 
to  an  allowance  of  the  faid  fum  of  ten  fliillings 
and  mile  money,  in  addition  to  the  fum  allowed 
to  maroon  negroes  for  apprehending  runaways: 
And  provided  alfo.  That  it  is  not  hereby  intended 
to  deprive  the  faid  maroons  of  their   legal  and 
eftabliflied   reward  of  forty    fliillings   for  each 


negro. 


L  2  XXXL  And 
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BOOK     XXXI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  atith<v 

iV.      xity  aforefaid,  That  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  ap- 

ir^^^"^^  prehending  fuch  flave  or  flave»,  fhall  convey  him, 

•  tways  arc  ^^^>  ^^  them,  to  their  refpcftive  owner,  employer, 
to  be  dif.  or  manager,  or  to  the  workhoufe  of  fuch  parifh,  if 
pofcd  of.  any  workhoufe  is  eftablifhcd  there ;  and  in  cafe  of 

there  being  no  workhoufe,  to  the  next  gaol,  in 
cafe  the  owner,,  employer,  or  manager,  of  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  fliall  renife  to  pay  the  faid  fum  of 
ten  fhillinga^  and  mile-money  as  aforefaid,  or  take 
the  oath  as  to  the  time  of  abfence;  in  which  cafe, 
the  gaol  or  workhoufe  keeper  is  hereby  required 
and  ordered  to  receive  fuch  flave  or  flaves  into 
his  or  their  cuftody,  and  to  pay  the  party  deliver- 
ing fuch  flave  or  flaves  the  laid  fum  of  ten  fliil- 
lings,  and  mile-money  as  aforefaid,  and  no  more, 
for  each  flave  fo  delivered,  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds:  Provided  neverthelefs.  That  if  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  is  or  are  brought  to  any  gaol  or 
workhoufe  by  any  white  perfon,  free  negro,  free 
mulatto,  \a  Indian,  no  gaoler  or   workhoufe- 

*  ]keeper  (ball  pay  fuch  fum  before  fuch  perfon  fliall 
have  taken  an  oath,  (which  oath  fuch  gaoler  or 
workhoufe-keeper  is  hereby  required,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  file  in  his  office  and 
produce,  whenever  thereunto  required  by  the 
owner  or  pofleflbr  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves)  that  the 
flave  or  flaves  fo  apprehended  was  or  were  at  the 
reputed  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the  houfe, 
plantation,  or  fettlement,  to  which  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  do  belong  (except  as  before  is  excepted),, 
and  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves  had  no  ticket  or  other 
permit  in  writing  from  his  mafter,  miftrefs,  over- 
feer,  employer,  or  manager,  at  the  time  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  was  or  were  apprehended,  for  him, 
her,  or  them,  to  pafs  unmolefl:ed,  and  that  the 
faid  flave  or  flaves  had  been  carried  firft  to  the 

owner. 
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owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of  fuch  flavc  or  APPEN* 
^aves  (provided  fuch  o^^ner,  employer,  or  ma-    DIX. 
nager,  fhall  be  in  the  parilh  in  which  fuch  flave  ^^-^-r^^ 
or  flaves  fhall  be  apprehended),  and  that  the  maf- 
ter,  miftrefs,  overfeer,  or  manager,  had  refufed  to 
pay  for   the  apprehending  him,    her,  or  them, 
according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  a^* 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  Time  of 
authority  aforefaid.  That  no  ticket  fliall  be  grant-  tickets  U- 
ed  to  any  flave  or  flaves  for  any  time  exceeding  ^^^^\ 
one  calendar  month* 

XXXIIL  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  Account 
authority  aforefaid.  That,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  births 
day  of  December  in  every  year  (the  time  of  giv-  ^^  <5^thi 
ing  in  as  aforefaid),  or  within  thirty  days  after,  "*"^  ^^ 
the  owner,  overfeer,  or  manager  of  every  plan-  *    "  "^ 
tation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  fliall  give  in,  on  oath, 
an  account  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
flaves  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  for 
the  preceding  year,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds,  to.  be  recovered  ft*om  the  owner  of  fuch 
plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 

XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  Overfeer 
authority  aforefaid.    That,  if  the  not  giving  in  [^  P*y  *f 
upon  oath  fuch  feveral  accounts  fliall  be  owing  ^}^* 
to  the  negledl  of  the  overfeer  or  manager  of  fuch 
plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  it  fliall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  owner>  proprietor,  or  pof- 
feflbr  of  fuch  plantation,    pen,  or  other  fettle* 
ment,  to  ftop  and  detain  the  penalty  he  tr  flle 
fliall  fuflfer  by  this  law,  out  of  the  wages  of  fuch 
overfeer  or  manager. 


XXXV.  And  be  it  further  Ena£ted  by  the  Surgeons 

"  "       on  * 

of^ 


aiithority  aforefaid,  That  the  doftor  or  furgeon  ^^  ^^^  ^" 
^  ^  ^      ranaccouat 


offlavcs 
dying. 


Encou- 
^gement 
for  cn- 
creafe  of 
ipaves* 
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of  every  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement|* 
fhall,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  ir^ 
every  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  aforefaid),  ov 
within  thirty  days  after,  give  in  an  account,  on  oath, 
of  the  deaths  of  fuch  flaves  as  have  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  fuch  time  as  fuch  doftor 
or  furgeon  hath  had  the  care  of  the  flaves  on  fuch 
plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  with  the 
caufeof  fuch  deaths,  to  the  bed  of  his  knowledge, 
judgment,  and  belief,  under  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  every  negle£t :  And  in  cafe 
it  fhall  appear,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  juflices 
and  veftry,  from  the  return  of  the  owner,  overr 
feer;  or  manager  aforefaid,  that  there  has  been 
a  natural  encreafein  the  number  of  flaves  on  any 
fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  the; 
overfeer  (hall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other 
fettlement,  the  fum  of  three  pounds  *  for  every 
flave  born  on  fuch  plantation,  pien,  or  other  fet- 
tlenient,  in  the  time  aforefaid,  and  which  (hall 
be  then  living,  after  deducing  the  decreafe;  and 
the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  fettlement,  (hall  have  a  dedudion  from 
the  firft  of  his  or  her  public  taxes  that  (hall  be^ 
come  due,  of  the  fum  fo  paid  to  the  overfeer,  on 
producing  a  certificate  of  the  juftices  and  veftry 
of  fuch  encreafe,  and  a  receipt  of  the  overfeer  for 
thafum  fo  paid. 


Further 
cncou 


XXXVL  And^  in  order  that  further  encourage' 
ragctncnt  ^^^^  ^'^^y  ^^  given  to  the  encreafe  and  protection 
for  en-  of  Negro  infants^  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the 
crcafc  of  authority  aforefaid^  That  every  female  Jlave^  who 
flaves.       jf^^ii  have  ftx   children   livings  fhall  be  exempted^ 


In  the  former  aft,  twenty  Jhiltings. 


fron^ 
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from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  otherwife^  and  AWEiJ^ 
the  owner  or  pojfejfor   of  every  fiich  female  flave    dX. 
fhall  be  exempted  from  all  manner   of  taxes  for ' 
fuch  female  flave ^  any   thing  in   the  a£l  commonly 
called  the  poll-tax  law^    or    any  other  of  the  tax 
laws  of  this  ifland  pajfcd^  or  annually  to  be  pajfcd^ 
to  the  contrary  notwithjlanding ;  and  a  deduction 
fhall  be  made  for  all  fuch  female  flaves  from  the 
taxes  of  fuch  owner  or  poffejor^    by   certificate  of 
the  jujlices  and  vefiry^  at  the  fame  time^  and  in 
manner  as  dire^ed  in  the  cafe  of  an  annual  encreafe 
of  the  number   of  fiaves  as  aforefaid :    Provided 
neverthelefs^  That  proof  be  given  on  oathj  to  the  fatif 
failion  of  the  faid  jufiices  and  vefiry^  not  only  that 
the  requiftte  iiumber  of  children^  together  with  thq 
mother^  arc  living  ;  but  alfo  that  the  mother  is  ex- 
empted from  all  manner  of  field  or  other  hard  labour^ 
and  is  provided  with  the  means  of  an  eafy  and  conu 
fortable  maintenance, 

XXXVII.  And  whereas,  the  more  effeftually  to  Penalty 
conceal  runaway  flaves,  or  prevent  their  being  on  free  no^ 
apprehended,  tickets  are  given  by  Indians,  free  S"*®";  ^^' 
negroes,  or  free  mulattoes,  be  it  therefore  Enaft-  ^c^i^^^t 
ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  any  Indian,  flaves. 
free  negro,  or  mulatto,  granting  or  giving  fuch 
ticket,  with  fuch  intent,  Ihall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  forgery,  and  fliall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the 
faid  offence  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judica- 
ture, or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  affize  in  this 
ifland  where  the  offence  fliall  be  committed ;  and, 
on  conviftioii,  fliall  fuffer  the  lofs  of  freedom, 
tranfportation,  or  fuch  other  punifliment  as  the 
court,  in  their  difcretion,  fliall  think  proper  to 

XXXVIII.  And 
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BOOK      XXXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the 

IV.      authority  aforefaid.  That  if  fuch  ticket  (hall  be 

^JT?''"^^  granted  or  given  by  any  white  perfon,  with  fuch 

ffrantUe    mtent  as  aforefaid,  to  any  flave  or  flaves,  before  or 

fuch  tick-  after  his  or  their  abfenting  themfelves  from  their 

ets  punifli- owner,   employer,   overfeer,    or   manager,   fuch 

ablct         white  perfon  (hall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery, 

and  ftiall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  fame  before 

the  fupren>e  court  of  judicature,  or  either  of  the 

affize  Courts  of  this  ifland,  where  the  offence  (hall 

be  committed ;  and,  on  conviction,  fhall  fuffer 

.  fuch  punifliment  as  the  court,  in  their  difcretion, 

ihall  think  proper  to  inflift. 

Keepert  XXXIX.  And  to  the  end  that  the  owners  and 
of  gaols,  proprietors  of  runaway  flaves  may  have  a  due 
*c-.^®  3^' knowledge  where  fuch  flaves  are  confined,  after 
▼crtifc  ^j^^j J.  ijgi jjg  s^pprehended  and  fent  to  any  workhoufe 
or  gaol  in  this  ifland,  in  order  that  fuch  owners 
and  proprietors  may  apply  for.  fuch  flaves  ;  be  it 
further  Enadted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
from  and  after  the  pafliing  of  this  aft,  all  and  every 
the  keepers  of  the  workhoufes,  or  gaol-keepers, 
in  any  of  the  pariflies  qf  this  ifland,  (hall,  and 
they  are  hereby  obliged,  once  in  every  week,  to 
advertife  in  the  Gazette  of  Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
the  Royal  Gazette  of  Kingft;on,  and  the  Corn-* 
wall  Chronicle,  the  heighth,  names,  marks,  and 
fex,  and  alfo  the  country,  where  the  fame  can  be 
afcertained,  of  ^ach  and  every  runaway  flave  then 
in  their  cuftody,  together  with  the  time  of  their 
being  fent  into  cuftody,  and  the  name  or  names 
of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if  known,  and 
that  upon  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds 
for  every  flave  fo  neglefted  by  him  to  be  adver-r 
tifed ;  and,  for  the  expence  of  fuch  advertife- 
ment,  they,  the  faid  workhoufe-keepers  or  gaol- 
keepers. 
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keepers,  fliall  and  may,  and  they  are  hereby  au- APPEN- 
thorized  to,  charge  the  owner  or  proprietor  of    I>IX- 
fuch  runaway  flaves  fo  advertifed,  at  and  after  the  '^■^nr'^ 
rate  of  one  fliilling  and  three-pence  per  month 
for  each  paper,  and  no  more ;  and  that  it  fhall  detain 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  keeper  of  the  work-^!?^'"""*" 
houfe  or  gaol-keeper,  to  detain  and  keep  in  his  or  [hc^^fees, 
their    cuftody  fuch  runaway  flave   or  flaves  fo 
brought  uato  him  or  them,  until  the  owner  or 
owners  thereef,  or  fome  perfon  on  their  behalf, 
properly  authorized,  ihall  pay  unto  him  or  them 
what  he  or  they  fo  paid  to  the  perfon  or  perfons 
who  apprehenaed  and  brought  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
into  cuftody,  with  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  in  the 
pound  for  laying  out  his  or  their  money,  the  coft 
of  advertifmg,  after  the  rate  above  mentioned,  and 
fix-pence  for  every  24  hours  fuch  flave  or  flaves  ftiall 
have  been  in  cuftody,  for  maintenance,  and  two* 
pence  per  day  for  medical  care  and  extraordinary 
jiourifliment  where  neceflary,  and  alfo  the  charges 
of  advertifing  above  direfted,  and  no  other  fees 
whatever ;  and  that  the  gaoler,  workhoufe-keeperv,  a"^ft  ^^ 
or  fupervifor,  and  no  other  perfon,  fliall  atteft,  ^"^^^ 
upon  oath,  that  the  charges  in  the  account  for  money, ' 
mile-money,  and  the  reward  for  apprehending  &c. 
fuch  flave,  were  aftually  paid  to  the  perfon  who 
brought  fuch  runaway,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
charges  in  the  faid  account  are  ftridly  conforma- 
able  to  this  law, 

XL.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  allow 
rity  afprefaid.  That  the  keeper  of  every  workhoufS  them  pro- 
or  gaol  in  this  ifland  fliall,  under  the  penalty  of  ^°"*» 
ten  pounds  for  every  negleft,  provide  and  give  to 
every  flave  confined  in  fuch  workhoufe  or  gaol,  a 
fvifEcient  quantity  of  good  and  wholefome  provi- 
^ons  daily  \  that  is  to  fay,  not  leis  than  one  quart 

of 
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B  O  O  K  ^f  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  com,  or  thjee 
IV.      pints  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three 

^^•^'^y-'^^  pints  of  wheat  flour,  or  eight  full-grown  plan- 
tains, or  eight  pounds  of  cocoas  or  yams,  and 
alfo  one  herring  or  fliad,  or  other  faked  provi- 
fions  equal  thereto* 

and  not  XLI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho- 
hirc  dicm  rity  aforefaid.  That  no  gaol-keeper  in  this  ifland, 
*"*^*  or  any  perfon  afting  under  him  as  clerk  or  de- 

puty, fhall,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  work  or 
employ  any  flave  or  flaves  fent  to  his  cuftody, 
upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  belong- 
ing to,  or  in  the  pofleflion  of,  any  fuch  gaol- 
keeper,  nor  hire  or  lend  fuch  flave  or  flaves  out 
to  work  for  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  during 
fuch  time  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  be  in  his  cuftiody, 
but  that  all  fuch  flaves  fliall  be  and  remain  in  the 
common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parifti,  in  order  to 
be  infpefted  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  defiring  the 
fame ;  and  in  cafe  any  gaol-keeper  fliall  offend 
herein,  he  fliall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the 
fum  of  fifty  pounds, 

Certain         XLII.     And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho^ 

runaways,  rity  aforefaid.  That  all  flaves  who  fliall  have  been 

bow  liable  }n  this  ifland  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  fliall 

^°(h^d  ^""  ^^  2iway,  and  continue    abfent  for  a  term  not 

exceeding  fix  months,  fliall  be  liable  to  be  tried 

by  two  juft:ices ;  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 

fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  fuffer  fuch  punifliment  as 

the  faid  juftice^  (hall  think  proper  to  infli£t. 

Runaways  XLIIL  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the 
abfent  fix  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  flave  fliall  run 
months,  ^way  from  his  owner  or  lawful  poffeffor,  and  be 
nDhablcl    ^ibfent  for  more  than  fix  months,  fuch  flave,  be^ 
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5ng  duly  convifted  thereof,  fhall  be  fentenced  to  APPEN- 
be  eonfined  to  hard  labour  for  fuch  time  as  the    I^^X. 
court  fhjall  determine,  or  be  tranfported  for  life,  '^•^"y-^*^ 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 

XLIV.     And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  Slaves 
mifchiefs  that  may  hereafter  arifefrom  the  wicked  g^%<>^ 
art  of  negroes  going  under  the    appellation  of  ^^^*^» 
Obeah  men  and  wdmen,  pretending  to  have  com-  ^^ablc! 
munication  with  the  devil  and  other  evil  fpirits, 
whereby  the  weak  and  fuperftitious  are  deluded 
into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  ex- 
empt them,  whilft  under  their  proteftion,  from 
any  evils  that  might  otherwife   happen ;    be   it 
therefore    Enafted  by  the    authority    aforefaid. 
That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aft,  any 
flave  who  fhall  pretend  to  any  fupernatural  power, 
in  order  to  promote  the  purpofes  of  rebellion, 
Ihall,    upon    conviction    thereof,    fuffer    death, 
tranfportation,  or  fuch  other  punifhment  as  the 
court  fhall  think  proper  to  direct ;  any  thing  in 
this,  or  any  other  aft,  to  the  contrary  in  any wif^ 
Hotwithftanding. 

XLV.     And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  slaves  at- 
rity  aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave  tempting 
fhall  mix  or  prepare,  with  an  intent  to  give,  ortopolfon, 
caufe  to  be  given,  any  poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  ^®  ^^^^^ 
or  fhall  aftually  give,  or  caufe  to  be  given,  any  ^*^  ' 
fuch  poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  in  the  praftice  of 
Obeah   or    otherwife,  although  death  may  not 
enfue  upon  the  taking  thereof,  the  faid  flave  or 
flaves,   together  with  their   acceffaries,   as  well 
before  as  after  the  faft  (being  flaves),  being  duly 
convifted  thereof,  fhall  fuflfer  death,  or  tranfpor- 
tation  for  life,  as  the  court  fhall  determine ;  any 
thing  in  this,  or  any  other  aft,  to  the  contrary 
liotwithflanding. 

XLVL  And 
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BOO  K     XL VI.    And  whereas  great  numbers  <rf  horn^ 

IV.      ed  cattle,  fheep,  goats,  horfes,  mares,  mules,  and 

^T"^^'""'"^  aflfes,  are  frequently  ftolen  and  killed  by  negro 

nift^bk  if  ^^^  Other  Haves,  in  fo  fecret  and  private  a  man* 

found  in    ner  that  it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  they  can 

poflciBon  be  found  out  and  difcovered,  in  fuch    manner 

of  large    ^  ^Q  convift  them  of  fuch  offence,  although  large 

Srfreol"  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  the  flefh  of  other 

meat;       valuable  animals,  arc  found  upon  him,  her,  or 

them ;  in  order,^  therefore,  to  prevent  fuch  evils 

in  future,  and  to  punifh  the  perpetrators  of  fuch 

ads  agreeably  to  their  crimes,  be  it  further  Enaft- 

ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro 

or  other  flave  fhall  fraudulently  have  in  his,  her, 

or  their  cuflody  or  pofTelfion,  unknown  to  his  or 

her  mafler,  owner,  overfeer,    or  other  perfon, 

who  fhall  have  the  overlooking  or  employing  of 

fuch  flave,  any  frefh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat, 

or  the  Sefh  of  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  in  any 

quantity  exceeding  five  and  not  exceeding  twenty 

pounds  weight,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  upon 

due  conviftion  thereof  before  any  two  magif- 

trates,  fhall  be  whipped  in  fuch  manner  as  fuch 

magiflrate  fhall  direft,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine 

lafhes  i  and  if  there  fhall  be  found  in  his,  her,  or 

their  cuflody  or  pofTeffion,  a  larger  or  greater 

quantity  than  twenty  pounds  weight  of  frefh  beef, 

veal,    mutton,   or   goat,  or   the  flefh  of  horfe, 

mare,  mule,  or  afs,  and  fuch  flave  fhall  not  give 

a  fatisfadory  account  bow  he  or  fhe  became  poffet 

fed  of  fuch  meat,  that  thei\  fuch  negro  or  other 

flave,  upon  conviction  thereof,  fhall  fuffer  fuch 

punifhment  as  the  faid  two  juflices  fhall  think 

proper  to  direft,  .not  extending  to  life,  or  impri-% 

fonment  for  life. 

XLVII.  And 
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iLVII.     And  be  it   further  Enafted  by  thcAppEN- 
Siuthority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  negro  or  other    dix. 
Have  (hall,  after  the  paffing  of  this  act,  fteal  any  ^^-^^^r-^^ 
fuch   horned  cattle,  Iheep,   goat,   horfe,   mare,^'^^f^ 
mule,  or  afs,  or  (hall  kill  any  fuch  horned  cattle,  l^ll^^^ 
fheep,  goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  with  intent  cattle  how 
to  Ileal  the  whole  carcafs   of  any  fuch   homed  puoiflicd. 
cattle,  fheep,  goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  or 
any  part  of  the  flefli  thereof,  fuch  negfo  or  other 
(lave  fhall,  on  conviftion  thereof,  fuffer  death, 
or  fuch  other  punifhment  as  the  court  (hall  think 
proper  to  inflift. 

XLVIII.  And  whereas  it  is^  neceffary  to  de-  gj^^^ 
clare  how,  and  in  what  manner,  flaves  fhall  beguHtyof 
tried  for  the  feveral  crimes  which  they  may  here- crimes 
after  commit,  be  it  enafted  by  the  authority  ^^^  ^"<^* 
aforefaid.  That  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this 
act,  upon  complaint  made  to  any  juftice  of  the 
peace  of  any  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning 
of  houfes,  cane-pieces,  rebellious  confpiracies, 
compaffing  or  imagining  the  death  of  any  white 
perfon  or  perfons,  or  any  other  offence  whatfo- 
ever  committed  by  any  flave  or  flaves,  that  fhall 
fubjeft  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  fuffer  death  or  tranf- 
portation,  fuch  juftice  fhall  iffue  out  his  warrant 
for  apprehending  fuch  offender  or  offenders,  and 
for  all  perfons  to  be  brought  before  him,  or  any 
•  other  juftice  of  the  peace,  that  can  give  evidence  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  flaves  againft  one  another, 
in  this  and  all  other  cafes,  fhall  be  received  ;  and  if, 
upon  examination,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
flave  or  flaves  apprehended  is  or  are  guilty,  the 
juftice  before  whom  fuch  examiilation  fhall  be  had 
and  taken,  fhall  commit  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
prifon,  and  bind  over  the  witneffes  to  appear  at  a 
certain  day,  not  lefs  than  ten  days  from  the  day 

on 
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B  O  O  K  o^  which  the  complaint  fhall  be  made,  and  zt 
IV.  the  place  where  the  quartcr-feffions  are  ufually 
held,  and,  where  there  are  no  quarter-feffions 
held,  at  the  place  where  the  parochial  bufinefs  is 
ufually  tranfaded,  and  fliall  certify  to  two  other 
juftices  of  the  peace  the  caufe.of  fuch  commit- 
ment, and  require  them,  by  virtue  of  this  ad,  to 
aflbciate  themfelves  to  him,  which  faid  juftices 
are  hereby  feverally  required  to  do,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  negled  or 
refufal ;  and  the  faid  juftices,  fo  aflbciated,  fhall 
iffue  out  their  warrant  to  fummon  twelve  perfons, 
fuch  as  are  ufually  warned  and  impanelled  to 
fefrve  on  juries  (the  matter,  owner,  or  proprietor 
of  the  flave  or  flaves  fo  complained  of,  or  the  at-' 
torney,  guardian,  truftee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper 
of  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  proprietor,  or  the  per- 
fon  profecuting,  his  or  her  attorney,  guardian, 
,  truftee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper,  always  excepted), 
perfonally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  faid  juf- 
tices, at  the  day  and  place  aforefaid,  to  be  ex- 
preffed  in  fuch  warrant,  and  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  when  and 
where  the  faid  perfons  fo  warned  are  hereby  feve- 
rally required  to  attend,  under  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds  ;  and  when  and  where  the  faid  juftices 
fhall  caufe  the  faid  flave  or  flaves,  fo  complained 
of,  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  thereupon, 
nine  of  the  faid  perfons  fo  fummoned  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  compofe  a  jury  to  try  the  faid  flave  or  flaves, 
and  fhall  by  the  faid  juftices  (^the  charge  or  accu- 
fation  being  firjl  read)  be  fworn  to  try  the  mat- 
ter before  them,  'and  to  give  a  true  verdid  ac- 
cording to  evidence ;  and  fuch  charge  or  accu- 
fation  fhall  be  deemed  valid,  if  fufficient  in  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  if  the  faid  jurors  fhall,  upon  hearing 
the  evidence,  unanimoufly  find  thefaid  flave  or  flaves 

guilty 
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tuilty  of  the  offence  wherewith  he,  fhe,  or  they  appeN- 
ftand  charged,  the  faid  juftices  fliall  give  fen-  DIX, 
tence  of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or' 
tranfportation^  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for 
any  limited  time  not  exceeding  two  years  *,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  (hall  caufe 
fuch  fentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  at 
fucb  time  and  place  as  they  (hall  think  proper, 
women  with-child  only  excepted,  whofe  execu- 
tion fhall  be  refpited  until  a  reafonable  time  after 
delivery :  Provided  always  neverthelefs.  That  at 
every  court  of  quarter-feffions  held  in  each  and 
every  parifh  or  precinfl:  within  this  ifland,  the  juf- 
tices there  affembled  ftiall  and  may,  after  the 
ufual  bufinefs  of  the  faid  court  fhall  be  done, 
form  themfelves  into  a  court,  for  the  purpofc  of 
enquiring  into,  hearing,  and  determining  all  man- 
ner of  offences  for  which  any  flave  or  flaves  are 
liable  to  be  puniflied  with  death,  or  tranfporta- 
tion,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour,  as  aforefaidj 
and  fhall  open  the  faid  court  by  proclamation, 
declaring  the  fame  to  be  a  flave-court  for  fuch 
purpofe,  and  fhall  thereupon,  on  the  like  charge 
in  writing,  and  in  like  manner,  in  all  other  re- 
fpefts,  as  the  three  juftices  affociated  and  met  as 
herein  before-mentioned  are,  by  this  aft,  direded 
to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  flaves  for  fuch  offences, 
proceed  to  try,  and  deliver  the  gaol  or  workhoufe 
within  the  faid  parifh  or  precinft  of,  all  and  every 
Have  and  flaves  who  (hall  or  may  then  be  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  marflial  or  keeper  of  the  work- 
houfe, within  each  and  every  parifh  or  precind  as 
aforefaid,  and  fhall  forthwith  caufe  a  jury,  con- 
fifting  of  nine  jurors,  to  be  called  and  taken 
from  the  pannel  returned  to  the  faid  court  of 

*  In  the  former  aft  for  life. 

quarter- 
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BO  O K quarter-feffions,  and  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  fcve- 
IV.     rally  fworn,  as  they  fliall  appear,  td  try  all  and 

^7^~^  every  fuch  flave  and  flaves  as  fhall  be  brought  before 
them,  charged  with  any  fuch  offences  as  aforefaid, 
and  a  true  verdift  give  according  to  evidence,  as 
in  other  cafes. 

Jurors  to  XLIX.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  author 
fcrvcun-  rity  aforefaid.  That  all  and  every  the  jurors  who 
dcr  penal-  {hall  be  returned  to  ferve  as  jurors  at  the  quarter- 
^*  feffions,  to  be  holden  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  re- 

quired, under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  be  and 
appear  at  the  faid  flave-court,  fo  to  be  formed  and 
holden  as  afofefaid,  ,and  to  ferve  as  jurors  thereon 
as  they  (hall  refpeftively  be  called :  Provided  alfo. 
That  nothing  in  this  aft  contained  (hall  hin- 
der or  prevent  the  faid  juftices,  upon  any  fuch 
trial,  where  any  flave  or  flaves  (hall  be  condemned 
to  die,  from  refpiting  the  execution  of  fuch  fen- 
tence  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or 
until  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief  fliall 
be  known,  iil  cafe  proper  caufe  (hall  appear  to 
them  for  fo  doing ;  and  that  if  the  jury  upon  any 
fuch  trial  (hall  apply  to  the  faid  judices  to  fufpend 
the  execution  of  any  fentence  until  the  pleafure 
of  the  commander  in  chief  is  made  known,  the 
faid  juftices  (hall  be  obliged  to  fufpend  the  fame 
for  thirty  days,  except  in  cafes  of  trial  of  any 
flave  or  flaves  convifted  of  aftual  rebellion ;  in 
all  which  cafes  the  faid  juftices  (hall,  if  they  think 
it  expedient,  order  the  fentence  pa(fed  on  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  to  be  carried  into  immediate  exe- 
'  cution. 

Three  mf-  ^*  ^"^  ^^  ^^  further  Enadled  by  the  authority 
ticcsto  aforefaid.  That  not  lefs  than  three  juftices  (hall 
forma  conftitute  a  court  for  the  trial  of  any  flave  or 
court.      flaves,  for  any  crime  or  offence  that  ihall  fubjeft 

fuch 
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foch  flave  or  flaves  to  fuffer  death,  tranfportation,  APPEN- 
or  confinement  to  hard  labour  as  cf ore/aid -y  and    BIX. 
Aat,  upon  all  fuchtrials,  no  peremptory  challenges  *^^^^^ 
of  any   of  the  faid  jurors,  or  any  exception  to 
the  fio^m  of  the  indictment,  ihall  be  allowed. 

LI.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  How  cxc- 
aforefaid.  That  in  all  cafes  where  the  punifhment  cations 
of  death  is  inflifted,  the  execution  fhall  be  per-  V^  P^t 
formed  in  a  public  part  of  the  parifh,  and  with 
due  folemnity ;  and  care  fhall  be  taken  by  the 
gaoler  or  deputy-marihal,  that  the  criminal  is  free 
from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and 
from  thence  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution, 
under  the  penalty  of  five  poimds ;  and  the  mode 
of  fuch  execution  (hall  be  handng  by  the  neck, 
and  no  other ;  and  the  body  mall  be  afterwards 
difpoied  of  in  fuch  manner  as  the  court  fhall  di« 
re6l:   And  provided  alfo.    That  where    fevetal  ' 

Haves  fliall  be  capitally  convifted  for  the  fame  of- 
fence, one  only  (hall  ui£Fer  death,  except  in  cafes 
of  murder  or  rebellion. 

LII.  And  be  it  further  EnaSed  by  the  authority  Slavcsgit- 
aforefaid,That,  in  cafe  any  flave  or  flaves  fhall  wil-  ing  falfc 
fully,  and  with  evil  intent,  give  falfe  evidence  in  ^^»<J«nce 
any  trial  had  under  this  ad,  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  ^^^'^ 
being  thereof  convifted,  fhall  fuffer    the  fame 
punifhment  as  the  perfon  or  perfons  on  whofe 
trial  fuch  falfe  evidence  was  given  would,  if  con- 
vided,  have  been  liable  to  fuffer. 

LIII.  AndbeitfurtherEnaSed  by  the  authority  How  fees 
aforefaid,  That,  where  any  flave  or  flaves  fhall  be  dil-  5!^  ^*^fl. 
charged  by  proclamation,  the  deputy  marfhal  or  ^yJ^^, 
workhoufe-keeper  fhall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  mationare 
fuch  fees  as  fhall  be  due  to  him  or  them  for  fuch  paid. 

Vol.  11.  M  flave 
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BOOK  flave  or  flavcSj  at  the  time  of  ftich  difchargd, 
IV.     from  the  public,  upon  application  and  due  proof 

^^^nr^^  made,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  to  the  affembly, 
or  any  committee  thereof,  and  that  fuch  flave  or 
llaves,  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  cuftody 
of  fuch  deputy  marfhal  or  workhoufe-keeper, 
was  and  were  found  and  provided  with  proper  and 
fufficient  provifions  equal  to  what  is  allowed  by 
this  law. 

Clerk  of        LIV.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  au- 
thc  peace  thority  afbrefaid.  That  a  record  ihall  be  entered 
to  record  ^p  ^f  ^jj  proceedings  on  the  trials  of  flaves,  for 
flavctnais.  ^^^  ^^.j^^  ^j^^^  ^^jj  f^^QGt  any  flave  or  flaves  to 
fuffer  death,   tranfportation,  or  confinement  to 
hard  labour  for  the  term  of  two  years,  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  his  lawful  deputy,  of  the  precinft ;  who  is  here- 
by obliged  to  attend  all  fuch  trials,  and  to  record 
the  proceedings  within  thirty  days  after  fuch  trial, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  ne- 
gled;  and  he   fliall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifli  the  fum   of 
two  pounds  fifteen  fliillings,  and  no  more,  for 
attending  each  trial,  entering  up  the  record,  and 
any  other  bufinefs  incidental  thereto:  And  fur- 
ther, that  the  deputy  marflial  for  the  faid  parifli, 
or  fome  proper  perfon  aSing  under  him,  ftiall  al- 
fo  be  obliged  to  attend  fuch  trial,  under  the  fame 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  negleft;  and 
that  he  fhall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  church- 
wardens of  fuch  parifli  forty  fliillings,  for  attend- 
ing at  the  trial  and  execution  of  fuch  offender  as 
fliall  be  condemned  to  die,  and  no  more. 

rive  days      LV.  And  be  it  further  Enafled  by  the  autho- 
Doticc  gf  rity  aforefaid,  That  in  all  trials  of  any  flave  or 

flaves 
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flaves  under   this   a6l,  fufficient  notice  of  fuch  appeN- 
trial  fliall  be  firft  given  to  the  owner,  proprietor,    DIX. 
or  poffeflbr,  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  his,  her,  6r  -^--y— -^ 
their  lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  or  other  repre-  ^^  ^^  ^ 
fentative  or  reprefentatives  \  any  law,  cuftom  or 
ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

LVI.  And  be  it  further  Ena^ed  by  the  autho-  Shvcs  cx- 
rity  aforefaid.  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  flave  ^cuted,  or 
or  flaves  fliall  be  put  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  J^"  ^^J" 
and  fliall  receive  fentence  of  death  or  tranfpor-  yahic^. 
tation,  the  court,  at  the  time  of  trying  fuch  flave 
or  flaves,  fliall  alio  enquire  what  fum  or  fums  of 
money  fuch  owner,  proprietor,  or  employer  of 
the  faid  flave  or  flaves  ought  to  receive  for  fuch 
flave  or  flaves,  and  certify  the  fame^  fo  that  fuch 
fum  or  fums  of  money  do  not  exceed  the  fum 
of  fixty  pounds  for  each  flave  fentenced  as  afore- 
laid* 

LVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  Suchvalu- 
rity  aforefaid.  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  flave  *^j?j"J°^^^ 
or  flaves  3iall  be  brought  to  trial,  and  fliall  be  va-  cciver-gcV 
lued  according  to  the  direftion  of  this  aft,  fuch  nwal. 
flave  or  flaves  fliall  be  paid  for  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  this  ifland,  ^out  of  any  monies  in  his 
hands  unappropriated ;  and  the  money  arifing 
from  the  aftual  fale  of  ftich  flave' or   flaves  as 
fliall  be  fo  tranfported  by  the  deputy-marflial  fliall 
be  accounted  for,  on  oath,  to  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parifli  where  the  offence  fliall  be  tried,  to 
be  by  them  paid  oyer  to  the  receiver^gencral,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public. 

^  LVIIL  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  author  f^^^  "^^ 
rity  aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave,  fromTranf- 
who  fliall  be  tranfported  from  this  ifland,  under  portatioa 
M  2  the 
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BOOK  ^^^  direaionof  thisaft^  fliall  wilfully  return  from 
IV,      tranfportation,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave  fliall, 
^--v^w  upbn  conviSion,  fufFer  death  without  benefit  of 
£!l       cfergy. 

Punifh-  ^^^*  ^^^  whereas  there  are^  many  inferior 
roent  for  Crimes  and  mifdemeanours  committed  by  flaves, 
infenor  which  oiight  to  be  punifhed  in  a  fummary  man- 
crimtf.  ner,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates ;  Be  it  therefore 
Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  from 
'  ^  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  aO:,  it  ftiall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  any  two  jufticcs  of  the  peace  to  hear 
and  determine,  in  a  fummary  manner,  all  fuch 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  giving  fufficient  no- 
tice to  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  flave  or 
flaves,  or  hisx>r  her  attorney  or  attomies,  or  the 
perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  to  order  and  di- 
refl:  fuch  punifliment  to  be  inflifted  on  them  as 
fuch  juftices,  in  their  judgment,  ftiall  think  fit, 
not  exceeding  fifty  laflies  or  fix  months  confine- 
ment to  hard  labour ;  the  expences  of  which 
trial  fliall  not  exceed  tenfliillings  to  the  conftable, 
and  fliall  be  paid  by  the  matter,  owner,  or  em- 
ployer of  fuch  flave  or  flaves ;  and  in  cafe  fuch 
mafter,  owner,  or  employer  of  fuch  flave  or 
ilaves  fliall  refufe  or  neglea  to  pay  fuch  expences, 
it  fliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  faid  juftices,  or 
cither  of  them,  to  iflue  his  or  their  warrant,  un- 
der his  or  their  hand  and  feal,  direded  to  any  con- 
liable,  for  levying  the  fame  on  the  eoods  and 
chattels  of  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  employer,  and 
to  fell  the  lame  at  public  outcry,  for  the  purpofe 
of  paying  fuch  expences,  together  with  the 
charges  attending  the  granting  and  executing 
.fuch  warrant  and  fale  of  goods  and  chattels,  re- 
turning the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner  thereof. 

LX.  And 
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LX.  And  whereas  great  advantages  have  arifen  appeN- 
to  the  community  from  the  eftablifhment  of  work-    I) IX. 
houfes  in  the  refpeftive  pari (hes  \n  this  ifland,  for  "^-^^r--^-^ 
the  reception  of  runaway  and  other  flaves;  And       ]^  .\ 
whereas  there  now  are  many  juch  flaves   m  the  deliver 
poffeflion   of  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  his  lawful  runawa 
deputies,  who  might  be  employed  in  the  work-  to  worl 
houfes  in  this  ifland  to  great   advantage;  be  it*|°^^^" 
therefore   En^fted    by    the  authority  aforefjiid,  •  ^P*^^' 
That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aft,  it  (hall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  governors  and  guar* 
dians  ot  the  refpeftive  workhoufe$  in  this  ifland, 
if  to  them  itfhallfeem  meet,  to  demand  and  re- 
ceive from  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  his  lawful  de- 
puties, all  or  any  of  the  runaway  negroes  or  other 
(laves  in  his  or  their  poflTeflion,  or  that  may  here- 
after come  into  his  or  their  cuftody  or  poffellion, 
upon  the  faid  governors  and  guardians  paying  unr 
to  the  provoft-marlhal,.  or  his  lawful  deputies,  the 
frill  amount  of  the  fees   and  other   contingent 
charges  attending  the  faid  runaway  flaves  during 
the  time  of  their  being  committed  to  gaol,  agrees 
ably  to  this  or  any  former  aft;  and  the  provoft- 
mar(hal  and   his   lawful    deputies    (hall  comply 
with  fuch  requifitions,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds. 

LXI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-  Runaways^ 
rity  aforefi^id.  That  no  runaway  fl^ve  fliall,  on  any  *°^^  ^^^' 
account,  be   committed  to   gaol  by  any   magif-  ^^j!^;  ^^ 
trate  of  a  pari(h  where  there  is  any  workhoufe  houtc. 
cftabjifhed,  but  to  fuch  workhoufe  only. 

LXII.  And  whereas  the  permitting  and  fufFer-  Horfci, 
ing  negro  and  other  flaves  to  keep  horfes,  mares,  &c.  bc- 
mules,  or  geldings,  is  attended  with  many  and  Jo^g'^g  ^^ 
great  mifchiefs  to  the  ifland  in  general ;  in  order,  bcuiken^ 

therefore,  up  and 

fold. 
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B  O  O  i;  therefore,  to  remedy  the  fame,  Be  it  further 
IV,      Enj^fted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  Th^t  from 

""^^^O*^  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  ad,  the  maflcr,  owner, 
proprietor,  fittorncy,  guardian,  executor,  admi- 
niftrator,  or  other  perlon,  in<  pofleffion  of  every 
plantation  or  pen  in  this  ifland,  having  on  any 
fuch  plantation  or  pen  any  horfe,  mare,  muh., 
pr  gelding,  the  repyted  property  of  any  flaye  or 
flaves,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  fuch,  fhall  caufe 
them  to  be  taken  up,  and  (hall  produce  them  at 
the  mod  public  place  in  the  parifh  where  taken 
up,  at  fuch  time  as  the  juftic^s  and  veftry  (hall, 
by  advertifement  in  the  public  newfpapcrs,  ap-r 
point  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  fuch  horfes, 
mares,  mules,  and  geldings,  be  then  and  there 
fold  and  difpofed  of  at  public  outcry ;  aqd  if  ^ny 
mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian, 
executor,  adminiftrator,  or  other  perfon  as  afore- 
faid, fhall  negleci  or  refufe  fo  doing,  each  and 
every  of  them  fhall,  for  every  neglecl  or  refufal, 
refpe^^ively  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  in  a  fummary  manner  before  any 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  parifh  or  precinft 
where  fuch  negleO;  or  refufal  fhall  happen,  by  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnef^  or  witneffes  ; 
which  penalty  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  perfon 
informing. 

Penalty         LXIII.     And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  au- 

for  per-     thority  aforefaid,  That  f^om  and  after  the  paffing 

"nt^ing     q£  ^j^jg  ^Q.^  jjp  mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  attorney, 

keep         guardian,  executor,  adminiflrator,  or  other  perfon, 

borfcs.      i^  pofTeflion  of  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlernent, 

fliall  knowingly  permit  or  fuffer  any  flave  or  flave/ 

to  keep  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement, 

any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding  ;  and,  in  cafe 

of  fo  doing,  fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the 

fum 
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fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  manner  APPEN- 
aforefaid.  r>IX. 

LXIV.     And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  au-  Oathto 
thority  aforefaid.  That  every  mafter,  owner,  pro-  be  maci/? 
prietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminiftra-  ^Hat  (laves 
tor,  or  other  perfon,  at  the  refpe^iye  times  of  '^^^^  ^^ 
their  giving  in  an  account  of  their  flaves  j^nd  (tock  P'"°P'^J''^' 
to  the  juftices  and  veflry,  fhali  alfo  make  oath, 
that  none  of  the  faid  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or 
geldings,  fo  given  in,  do  belong  to  any  negro  or 
other  flave ;  and  that  fuch  perfon,  fo  giving  in, 
or  his,  her,  or  their  employer  or  employers,  hath 
not,  nor  have,  in  his,  her,  or  their  poffeffion,  to 
his,  her,  or  their  knowledge  or  belief,  any  horfe, 
mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  belonging  to,  or  reputed 
to  belong  to,  any  flave  or  flaves  ;  and  in  cafe  any 
perfon  or  perfons  (hall  negleft  or  refule  fo  to  do, 
every  perfon  fo  neglefting  or  refufing  (hall,  for 
every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  fame  fummary  manner,  and 
to  be  difpofed  of  as  herein  before-mcntioned. 

LXV.     And  be  it  further  EnaSed  by  tlie  au-  Slaves  not 
thority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  pafiing  ^^  P"''- 
of  this  ad,  no  negro  or  other  flave  in  this  ifland  ^^^^v'^'^* 
ftiall  purchafe  or  buy  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or    ^ 
gelding,   under   the   penalty  of  forfeiting   fuch 
horfe,  mare^  mule,  or  gelding,  and  to  be  difpofed 
of  as  hereinbefore-mentioned  :  And  if  any  perfon 
whatfoever  fliall  fell  or  give  any  horfe,  mare,  mule, 
or  gelding,  to  any  negro  or  other  flave,  or  to  any 
perfon  in  truft  for  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  every 
fuch  perfon  fliall,  for  every  fuch   horfe,  mare, 
mule,  or  gelding,  fo  fold  or  given,   forfeit  the 
fum  of  thirty  pounds ;  and   every   perfon   who 
fliall  purchafe,  or  be  concerned  in  the  -purchafe 

of, 
4  ' 
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BO  OK  of,  any  horfcy  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  in  truft 

IV,      for  any  negro  or  other  flave,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum 

^•'^^'^^  of  thirty  pounds ;  which  feid  penahies  (hall  be 

recovered  in  the  fame  fummary  manner  and  dif- . 

pofed  of  as  herein  before-mentioned ;  any  law, 

cuilom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wife 

notwitliftanding. 

Penalty         LXVI.     And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  au» 
for  con-    thority  aforefaid.  That  in  future,  whenever  a  war^ 
ccaling     ^^^^  Q^^ii  J3g  granted  by  one  or  more  pf  his  ma* 
aea^nft      jelly's  juftices  of  the  peace  againfl;  any  flave,  if  the 
whom       faid  flave  cannot  be  immediately  taken  on  the  faid 
warrants    warrant,  the  owner,  poflTeflbr,  attorney,  guardian, 
arc  iffucd.  qj-  overfeer  of  fuch  flave  fliall  he  ferved  with  a 
copy  of  the  faid  warrant ;  and  if  he,  flie,  or  they, 
do  not  carry  the  faid  flave  before  a  magiftrate,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law  on  the  faid  war-. 
rant ;  and  if  it  fliall  be  afterwards  proved  that 
the  owner,  pofleflbr,  attorney,  guardian,  or  over- 
feer, of  fuch  flave  wilfully  detained  or  concealed 
faid  flave,  he,  flie,  or  they,  fliall  forfeit  the  fum 
of  one  hundred  pounds. 

LXVII.  And  whereas  feveral  flaves  have  late- 
ly found  nieans  to  defert  from  their  owners,  and 
depart  from  this  ifland,  to  the  great  damage  of 
fuch  owners,  in  evil  example  to  other  flaves,  who. 
may  thereby  be  induced  to  attempt  or  confpire  to 
do  the  fanie :  And  whereas  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pe£l  that  fuch  flaves  have  been  aided  and  affifted 
in  fuch  efcape  and  departure  by  other  perfons, 
and  there  is  not  any  adequate  punifliment  provide 
ed  by  law  for  fuch  defertion  and  departure,  or 
attempting  or  confpiring  to  defert  and  depart  this 
ifland,  or  for  perfons  aiding,  aflifting,  or  abutting, 
fuch  deferter$:  For  reniedy  whereof.  Be  it  fur- 
ther 
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thcr  EnaSed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  APPEN- 

from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aft,  if  any  flave    ^^X* 

Ihall   run  away  from  his,  her,  or  their  owner  ^T"^^'^ 
'1  1  1  tr  Slaves  at- 

or  owners,  employer  or  employers,  and  go  off,  tempting 

or  confpire  or  attempt  to  go  off,  this  ifland  in  to  depart 

any  (hip,  boat,  canoe,  or  other  veffel  or  craft  thisifland, 

whatfoever,  or  be  aiding,  abetting,  or  affiftine,  ^^^  P"" 

to  any  other  flave  or  flaves  in  fuch  going  off  this  "^  ^  ^' 

ifland,  he,  flie,  or  they,  fo   running  and  going 

off,  or  confpiring  or  attempting  to  go  off,  or  fo 

aiding,  aflifting,  or  abetting,  in  fuch  going  off, 

being  thereof  convifted,  Ihall  fuffer   death,  or 

fuch  punifliment  as  the  laid  court  fliall   think 

proper  to  direft. 

LXVIII.     And  be  it  further  Fnafted  by  the  Penalty 
authority   aforefaid,  That  if    any  Indian,  free  for  affift- 
negro,  or  mulatto,   fliall,   from  and   after   the  '^^f^  fl*^« 
paffmg  of  this  aft,  knowingly  be  aiding,  affift-  J^^fl^^^^ 
ing,  or  abetting,  any  flave  or  flaves  in  going  off 
this  ifland,  and  fliall  be  convifted  thereof,  either 
in  the  fupreme  court  or  in  any  of  the  affize  courts 
of  this  ifland,  fuch  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto, 
fliall  be  forthwith  tranfportcd  off  this  ifland  by 
the  provoft-marftial-general,  or  his  lawful  deputy, 
into  whofe  cufl:ody  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fliall 
be  committed ;  and  if  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  fo 
convifted,  fentenced,  and  tranfported,  fliall  after- 
wards  be  found  at  large  in  this  ifland,  he,  ftie,  or 
they,  being  fo  thereof  convifted  before  the  fu- 
preme couit  of  judicature,  or  courts  of  afllze  in 
this  ifland,  fliall  fuffer  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

LXIX.     And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  au-  Penalty 
thority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  white  perfon  or  <>«  whites 
perfons  fliall  knowingly  be  aiding,  affifting,  or  ^^^  **^*"S 

abetting, 
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BOOK  abetting,  any  Have  or  flaves,  in  going  off  this 
IV.      ifland,  he,  ftie,  or  they,  being  convifted  thereof 
^•*^"^jr>^  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  the  fupreme 
SlamL  ^     court  of  judicature,  or  courts  of  affize,  fliaJl  for- 
feit the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  each 
flave ;  one  moiety  whereof  fliall  be  to  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  for 
and  towards  the  fuppbrt  of  the  government  of 
this  ifland,  and  the  contingent  charges  thereof, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  party  or  parties  at 
whofe  fuit  or  complaint  fuch  perfon  was  convidk- 
ed,  and  (hall  alfo  fuffer  imprifonment,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  faid  court,  for  any  fpace  of  time . 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  without  bail  or 
mainprize. 

Perfonsfo^    LXX.     And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  au^ 

offending  *thority  aforefaid.  That  it  (hall  and  maybe  lawful 

to  be  pro-  to  proceed  againfl:  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  aid- 

r^fnft      ^^§'  affifting,  or  abetting,  fuch  flave  or  flaves  in 

V    going  off  this  ifland,  whether  the  principal  or 

principals  be  convifted  or  not ;  any  thing  in  this, 

or  any  other  aft,  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the 

contrary  notwithftanding. 

LXXI.     And  whereas  the  oveifeers  of  eflates 
in  this  ifland  make  a  frequent  praftice  of  leaving 
the  feveral  eftates  under  their  care  and  manage- 
ment, on  the  refpeftive  feafons  allowed  for  negro 
holidays,  whereby  many  dangerous  meetings  and 
pernicious  praftices  are  carried  on;    in   order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future.  Be 
Orerfcers  ^^  Enacled  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any 
not  to       overfeer  in  this  ifland  fhall  abfent  himfelf  from 
leave  ef-    the  efl:ate  under  his  care  and  management,  on 
h^Vd ^"     aoy  of  ^^^  particular  holidays  herein  before-men- 
°^  ^^^*   tioped  to  be  allowed  to  flaves,  without  leave  of 
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his  employer,  every  fuch  overfeer  fo  ofFen4ing,  ^PPEN- 
fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  five    DIX. 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  information,  upon^-^>-^^ 
oath,  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  in  a  fum- 
mary  way,  in  the  pariOi  where  fuch  offence  fliall 
happen ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithftanding, 

LXXII.     And  be  it  further  Enadbed  by  the  au-  Slaves  not 
thority  aforefaid.  That  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  to  be  mu. 
any  juftice  of  the  peace,  fitting  on  the  trial  of  any  ^^^^^^^* 
flave  or  flaves,  or  otherwife,  to  fentence  or  order 
any  flave  to  be  mutilated  or  maimed  for  any  ot 
fence  whatfoeven 

LXXIII.     And  be  it  further  Enafted,  That  if  Punt^- 
any  negro  or  other  flave,  who  may  be  fentenced?*^?^^"^ 
to  be  confined  in  the  workhoufe  for  the  term  of  cape'from 
two  years,  X)r  a  lefs  time,  fhall  efcape  from  fuch  the  work^ 
confinement  before  the  expiration  of  his  fentence,  ^o^fc. 
fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  being  retaken,  fhall, 
on  proof  of  his  or  her  identity,  before  two  juflices 
of  the  peace,  be  adjudged  by  them  to  be  fent 
back  to  confinement,  and  to  receive  a  whipping, 
not  exceeding  fifty  lafties. 

LXXIV.     And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  Penalty 
authority  aforefaid.  That  if  the  provoft-marfhal,forfuffin^ 
or  any  of  his  lawful  deputies,  or  any  lawful  con-*"^  J*^^ 
ftable,  or   workhoufe-keeper,  ftiall   willingly  or  *^  ^  ^^* 
negligently  fuffer  any  flave  or  flaves  to  efcape, 
who  fhall  be  committed  to  his  or  their  cuftody 
for  any  offence  under  this  aft,  fo  that  fuch  flave 
or  flaves  fhall  not  be  retaken  within  two  years, 
fuch    marftial,  conftable,   or   workhoufe-keeper, 
>vho  fhall  fuffer  fuch  efcape,  fliall  forfeit  the  fum 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  twenty  pounds,  without  injury  to  the  right  of 
IV.     the  owner  to  fue  for  the  value  of  the  fame. 

Slaves  not     LXX V.    And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  au- 
to hunt    thority  aforefaid.  That  no  negro  or  other  flave 
^8^&      ^^^  ^  allowed  to  hunt  any  cattle,  horfes,  mares, 
'      *   mules,  or  aflfes,  in  any  part  of  this  ifland,  with 
lances,  guns,  cutlafTes,  or  other  inftruments  of 
death,  unlefs  in  the  company  of  his  or  their  maf- 
ter,  overfeer,  or  fome  other  white  perfon  by  him 
or  them  deputed,  or  by  permifHon  in  writing; 
and  if  any  negro  or  other  flave  fliall  oflFend,  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  ad, 
he  or  they,  being  thereof  convifled  before  two 
jufUces,  mail  fuflfer  fuch  punifhment  as  they  fliall 
think  proper  to  inflidt. 

Jufticcs  to     LXX VI.     And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  au- 

do  their    thority  aforefaid.  That  it  fliall  and  may  be  lawful 

duty,  in     for  the  juftices  aforefaid,  and  they  are  hereby  re- 

1^^*^'       quired,  to  do  their  feveral  and  refpeftive  duties 

under  this  ad  when  martial  law  fliall  happen  to 

be  in  force,  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  done 

if  martial  law  were  not  fublilting ;   any   law, 

cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  thereof  not*- 

withftanding. 

Jurors,  LXXVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the 
&c.  pro-  authority  aforefaid.  That  all  jurors  ferving  at  flave 
tcacd.  courts,  and  every  perfon  and  perfons  whofe  pre- 
fence  may  be  requifite,  at  the  examination  of  any 
flave  or  flaves,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  flave  or 
fl^ves,  and  who  fliall  be  required  to  attend  by 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  any  juftice  of 
the  peace,  and  all  and  every  flave  and  flaves  who 
fliall  be  brought  as  witnefles,  fliall  be  protefted  in 
their  perfons  from  all  mefne  or  judicial  procefs 

whatfoeverj 
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whatfocver,  in  their  going  to,  attending  at,  and  appeN- 
returning  from  fuch  examinations  pr  trial,  and    DIX. 
that  fuch  flaves  fhall  not  be  fubjeft  to  be  levied  ^-^-y-^^ 
on. 

LXXVIII.    And  be  it  further  Enafted  hj  the  Howpc- 
authority  aforefaid,  That  all  penalties  in  this  a£l  naltles 
mentioned,  and  not  already  declared  how  they**^^« 
ftiall  be  recovered  and  applied,  fliall,  if  not  cx-j^^^"^^^^ 
ceeding  twenty  pounds,  be  recovered  in  afum-pof^^jof. 
msuy  manner  before  any  two  of  his  majefty's 
juftices  of  the  peace,  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the 
offender's  goods  and  chattels ;  and,  if  ^ceeding 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature  of  this  ifland,  or  in  either  of 
the  courts  of  aflize,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint, 
or  information,  wherein  no  effoin,  protedion, 
wager  of  law,  or  non  vult  ulterius  profequi,  fhall 
be  entered ;  one  moiety  of  which  penalties  fhall 
be  to  the  parifh  where  the  o^ence  is  committed, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer,  or  him, 
her,  or  them  who  ihall  fue  for  the  fame. 
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Sugar  Cane.-^Known  to  the  ancients. — Conjedure^ 
concerning  its  introdudion  into  Europe. — -Convey^ 
ed  from  Sicily  to  the  Azores ^  Isfc.  in  the  15/A 
century^  and  from  thence  to  the  Wefi  Indies.  Evi- 
dence  to  prove  that  Columbus  himfelf  carried  it 
from  the  Canary  I/Iands  to  Hifpaniola.-rr-Summary 
of  P.  Labafs  reafoning  to  demon/irate  that  it 
was  found  growing  fpontaneoujly  in  the  Weji 
Indies. — Both  accounts  reconciled. — ^Botanical 
name  and  defcription. — Soils  beji  adapted  for  its 
cultivation^  and  their  varieties  y  dcfcribed.—Vfe 
and  advantage  of  the  plougL'^^-U/ual  method  of 
holing  and  planting. — Seafon  proper  for  planting. 
— Blaji. "^Manures. — Improvements  fuggejied. 

XN  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Weft  In-B 0 O  K 
dian  Iflands,  the  firft  objeft  that  naturally  excites      V. 
attention  is  the  cane  which  produces  their  great  ^ 
N  2  ftaple 
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B  O  O  K ''^^P^^  ^^^^"^^^^^y*  ''^g^^j — ^  plant  which,  from 
'  y.  its  commercial  importance  and  general  utility,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
in  the  creation.  The  ancient  name  of  the  cane  was 
SaccbaKurn.s  This  word  was  corrupted,  in  monkifh^ 
I^atin,  into  Zucharum^  and  afterwards' into  Zucrcu 
By  the  Spaniards  it  w<\s  cquverted  into  Agucary 
from  whence  Sugar.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
eaft,  and  was  probably  cultivated  in  India  and 
Arabia  time  immemorial.  Lucan,  enumerating 
the  eafUrn  auxiliaries  of  Pompey,  defcribes  'a 
people  who  ufed  the  cane-juice  as  a  common 
drink, 

S^ique  bibt^nt  i(^urd  dukes  ab  arundine  fuccos^ 

At  what  time  the  Indians  difcovered  tlie  art  of 
granulating  the  juice  by  evaporation,  does  nol 
appear ;  but  fugar  probably  found  its  way  into 
liurope  by  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  very  early  period* 
Lafitau  conjeftures,  however,  that  the  plant  itfelf 
w^as  unknown  in  Chriftendom,  until  the  time  of 
the  Croifades.     It$  cultivation,  and  the  method 
of  expreffing  and  purifying  the  juicie,  as  pradifed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Acra  and  Tripoli,  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Alberim  Aqucnfts^  a  monkifti  writer, 
who  obferves  that  the  Chriftlan  foldiers  in  the 
Holy  Land  frequently  derived  refrelhment  and 
fupport,  in  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,'  by  fucking 
the  cane$.     It  flouriflied  alfo  in  the  Morea,  and 
in  the  Wands  qf  Rhodes  and  Malta,  and  from 
thence  veas  tranfported  into  Sicily ;  but  the  time 
is  not  precifely  afcertained :  Lafitau  recites  a  dona- 
fipn  of  William,  the  fecond  king  of  Sicily,  to  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Bennet,  of  a  mill  for  grinding 
f\igar-canes,  with  all  its  rights,  members  and  ap- 
purtenances.    This  happened  in  1 1 66. 
^ Fron^ 
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From  Sicily,  the  Spaniards  are  laid  to  haveGHAt^. 
icbnVeyed  the  cane  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  ^• 
Canary  and  Cape-de-v^rd  Iflands,  foon  after  they 
were  difcovered  in  the  15th  century;  arid  front 
fome  one  of  thofe  iflaiids  it  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  found  its  way,  ^t  an  early  period,  to  Brafil 
and  the  Weft  Indie§ ;  '*  pt-bducing  a  ccfmmerce 
(fays  Lafitau)  which  has  proved  more  valuable 
than  the  mines  of  Peru/' 

Such  is  the  commonly-receivfed  bpinion  fefpeft- 
ing  the  hiftory  of  this  valiiable  produdUon.  Her- 
rara  pofitively  afferts,  that  the  fugar-cane  was 
tranfplanted  into  Hifpaniola  from  the  Canary 
Iflands,  in  the  year  1506,  by  a  Spaniard  of  the 
name  of  Aguilon  •  ;  but  in  this  inftance  the  re- 
fpeftable  hiftorian,  however  correft  in  general,  is 
clearly  miftaken ;  it  appearing  by  the  teftimony 
of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  Bodk  of  his  firit 
Decad,  written  during;  Columbus's  fecond  expe- 
dition, which  began  in  1493,  ^^^  ended  in  1495, 
that  the  fugar-cane  was,  at  that  period,  fufEciently 
known  iii  Hifpaniola. 

The  fadk  feems  to  have  been,  that  Columbus 
himfelf  catried  it  thither  among  other  articles 
and  produftioiis  which  he  conveyed  from  Old 
Spain  and  the  Caiiary  Iflands,  in  his  fecond  voyage* 
Martyr's  account  is  as  follows :— ^**  Ad  foetus  pro^ 
"  creandos,  equas,  oves,  juvencas,  et  plura  alia 
"  cum  fui  generis  mafculis :  legilmina,  triticum, 
^*  hordeum,  et  rellqua  ijs  fimilia,  non  foliini 
**  alimcnti,  verUm  etiam  feminandi  gratia^  prac^ 
"  fe£kus  apparat:  vites  et  aliarum  noftratium 
^*  arborum  plantaria,  qiribus  terra  ilia  caret  ad 
^^  eam  important :  nullas  enim  apud  eas  infulas 
"  notas  arbores  invenere  praeter  pinus  palmafque 

*  VoL  u  p.  320* 

4C  ^^ 
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B  O  0 15  "  et  eas  altiflinias,  ac  miras  duritiei  et  proceritatis 
^^  ^ "  ac  teditudinis,  propter  foli  ubertatem ;  atque 

etiam  ignotos  fruftus  aUas  plutes  procreantes. 

Terram  aiunt  effe  terrarum  omnium  quas  am- 

biunt  fidera,  uberrimam/'  Although  in  this 
pafTage  the  fugar-cane  is  not  exprefsly  enume- 
rated, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  confidered  by 
Columbus  as  a  native  of  the  country;  for  he 
could  not  poflibly  have  been  unacquainted  with 
this  prodiiftion,  which  gteW  in  great  perfe^ion 
in  Valqncist,  and  other  parts  of  Spain ;  yet  he 
found,  it  feems,  on  his  arrival,  no  trees  or  plants 
in  the  newly-difcovered  country,  of  which  he  had 
any  previous  knowledge,  excepting  only  the  pine 
and  the  palm.  That  the  cane  Was  then  there, 
appears  from  a  fubfequent  paffage;  in  which, 
fpeaking  of  fuch  vegetable  produftions  as  the 
Spaniards  had  fown  or  planted  in  an  inclofed 
garden  immediately  after  their  arrival,  Martyr 
has  thefe  words,  which,  combined  with  the  for- 
mer, are,  as  I  conceive,  decifive  of  the  queftion : 
— "  Melones  cucurbitas,  cucunleres  et  alia  id 
^enus,  in  diem  fextum  et  trigefimum  carpferunt. 
Sed  nufquam  fe  meliores  unquaiii  comedifle  aie- 
bant.  Haec  hortenfia,  toto  anno  habent  recentia. 
Cannarum  radices  ex  quarum  fucco  faccarum  ex^ 
^orqueturjfed  mncoagulaturfuccus^  cubitales  carinas 
intra  quhidecimum  etiam  diem  emiferuntJ^ 

On  the  othet*  hand,  there  are  authors  of  great 
learning  and  induftfy  who  maintain  that  the  fu- 
gar-cane  is  a  native  both  of  the  iflands  and  the 
continent  of  America,  within  the  tropics*  They 
affert,  that  it  was  found  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  many  parts  of  the  new  hemifphere,  when  firll 
txplored  by  the  Spanifti  invaders.  P.  Labat^ 
who  appears  to  have  confidered  the  queftion  with  a 
laborious  attention,  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion  *, 

•  Tom.  III.  c.  XV.  p.  to. 

and 
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itnd  he  quotes,  in  fupport  of  it,  among  other  CHAP, 
authorities,  that  of  Thomas  Gage,  an  Englifh-  ^' 
man,  who  went  to  New  Spain  in  1625,  and  of  ^ 
whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work.  Gage's  voyage  is  now  before 
me,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enumerates  fugar- 
canes  among  the  fruits  and  {»-ovifions  fupplied  the 
crew  of  hisihip  by  the  Charaibes  of  Guadaloupe. 
**  Now,'*  obfervcs  Labat,  ^*  it  is  a  faft,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  never  cultivated  an  inch  of  ground 
in  the  fmaUer  Antilles.  .  Their  flups  commonly 
touched  at  thofe  iflands  indeed,  for  wood  and 
water,  and  they  left  fwine  in  the  view  of  fupply- 
ing  with  frelh  pro^dfions  fuch  of  their  country- 
men as  might  call  there  in  ftiture;  but  it  were 
abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  plant  fugar-canes,  and  put  hogs  a-fhore  at 
the  fame  time  to  deftroy  them. 

**  Neither  had  the  Spaniards  any  motive  for 
bellowing  this  plant  on  iilands  which  they 
confiderea  as  of  no  kind  of  importance,  except  for 
the  purpofe  that  has  been  mentioned ;  and  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Charaibes  might  have  cultivated, 
after  their  departure,  a  produdion  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  betrays  a  total  ignorance  of  (hp 
Indian  difpo'fition  and  character. 

"  But,"  continues  Labat,  "  we  have  furer 
teftimony,  and  fuch  as  proves,  beyond  all  con- 
tradi£tion,  that  the  fugar-cane  is  the  natural  pro-. 
duftion  of  America.  For,  befides  the  evidence 
of  Francis  Ximenes,  who,  in  a  Treatife  on  Ame- 
rican plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  aiferts,  that  the 
fugar-cane  grows  without  cultivation,  and  to  an 
extraordinary  fize,  on  tne  banks  of  the  river 
Plate  •,  we  are  affured  by  Jean  de  Lery,  a  pro- 

^  Pifo  obfervcs,  **  In  provincia  Rio  de  la  Flata,  Cannaa 
Sacehari  fponte  enafci,  adQlcfcereque  in  arbori  proceritatetf^ 
MtqxK  chryftalla  faccbarea  aeftu  foils  exfudare,  conftat.'' 

teftant 
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BOOK  teftant  minifter,  who  was  chaplain,  in  15569  tc^ 
V.  the  Dutch  gairifon  in  the  fort  of  Coligny,  on 
'  the  river  Janeiro,  that  he  himfdf  found  fugai^ 
canes  in  great  abundance  in  many  places  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  in  fituations  never  vi- 
fited  by  the  Portuguefe.  Father  Hennepen,  and 
other  voyagers,  bear  teftimony  in  like  manner  to 
the  growth  of  the  cane  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mimfippi ;  and  Jean  de  Laet  to  its  fpontaneoils 
produdion  in  the  Ifland  of  Su  Vincent*  It  is 
not  for  the  plant  itfelf,  therefore,  but  for  the  fe- 
cret  of  making  fugar  from  it,  that  the  Weft  In- 
dies are  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe; 
and  thefe  to  the  nations  of  the  eaft/' 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Labat,  which  the 
learned  Lafitau  has  pronounced  incontrovertible ; 
and  it  is  greatly  ftrengthened  by  recent  difcove- 
i-ies  ;  the  fugar-cane  having  been  found  in  many 
of  the  iflands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  our  late 
illuftrious  navigator  Captain  Cook. 

In  thefe  accounts,  however,  there  is  no  (*on- 
tradiftion.  The  fugar-cane  might  have  grown 
fpontarieoufly  in  many  parts  of  the  New  World ; 
and  Columbus,  unapprized  of  the  circumftance, 
ir'^ht  likevvife  have  carried  feme  of  the  phnts  to 
iifpaniola,  and  fuch,  I  believe,  was  thefaft.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  induftry  with  which  the 
Spaniflj  lettlers  applied  themfelves  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, aflbrds  a  wonderful  contraft  to  the  manners 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants;  it  appearing  by  the 
teftimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  lefs  than  thirty  inge^ 
niosy  or  fugar  mills,  were  eftabliihed  on  thatifland 
fo  early  as  1535. 

The  botanical  nahie  of  the  fugat-cane  is  Arund$ 
Saccbarifera.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  terminating 
in  leaves  or  blades,  whofe  edges  are  finely  and 
Iharply  ferrated.     The  body  of  the  cane  is  ftrong 

but 
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but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a  fine  draw  colour,  CHAP, 
inclinable  to  yellow  ;  and  it  contains  a  foft  pithy  ^• 
fubftance,  which  aflfords  a  copious  fupply  of  juice ' 
of  a  fwedtnefs  the  lead  cloying  and  mod  agree- 
able in  nature.  The  intermediate  diftance  between 
each  joint  of  the  cane  varies  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil ; — ^in  general  it  is  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
in  inch  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  whole 
cane  depends  likewife  upon  circumftances.^  In 
(Irong  landsi  and  lands  richly  manured,  I  have 
feen  fome  that  meafured  twelve  feet  from  the 
ftole  to  the  upper  joint.  The  general  height 
however  (the  flag  part  excluded)  is  from  three  feet 
and  a  half  to  feven  feel,  and  in  Very  rich  lands 
the  ftole  or  root  has  been  known  to  put  forth  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  fuckers  or  (hoots  *• 

It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  plant,  thus  rank  and 
fucculent,  requires  a  ftrong  and  deep  foil  to 
bring  it  to  perfedion,  and,  as  far  as  my  ownobfer- 
vation  has  extended,  t  am  of  opinion  that  no  land 
can  be  too  rich  for  that  purpofe.— *-When  bad 
iugar  is  made  from  fat  and  fertile  foils,  properly 
fituated,  t  am  inclined  to  impute  the  blame, 
rather  to  mifmanagement  in  the  manufafturer 
than  to  the  land-  The  very  beft  foil  however 
that  I  have  feen  or  heard  of,  for  the  produftion 
of  fiigar  of  the  fineft  quality,  and  in  the  largefl: 
proportion,  is  the  a(hy  loam  of  St.  Chriftopher's, 

*  The  tops  of  canes  fometimes  (hoot  up  in  arrows^  de- 
corated at  the  top  with  a  pannicle,  the  glumes  of  which  con- 
tain a  whitifh  duft,  or  rather  feed ;  yet  thefe  being  fowed 
never  vegetate,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands ; 
a  circumftance  which  perhaps  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  the  cane  is  not  the  fpontaneous  production  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  In  Abyffinia  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  it  h 
cafily  raifed  from  the  feed.     Fid.  Brace's  Travels* 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  nif- 
V.       tory  of  that  ifland.     Next  to  that,  is  the  foil 
which  in  Jamaica  is  called  brick-mold;  not  as  re- 
ferabiing  a  brick  in  colour,  but  as  containing  fuch 
a  due  mixture  of  clay  and  fand,  as  is  fuppofe4  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  the  kiln. — 
It  is  a  deep,  warm  and  mellow,  hazel  earth,  eafily 
worked  ;  and  though  its  furface  foon  grows  dry 
after  rain,  the  under  ftratum  retains  a  conlidera- 
hle  degree  of  flioifture  in  the  drieft  Xveather ; — ;' 
with  this  advantage  too,  that  even  in  the  wetteft 
feafon,  it  (eldom  requires  trenching.     Plant-canes 
in  this  foil  (which  are  thofe  of  the  firft  growth) 
have  been  known  in  very  fine  feafons  to  yield  two 
tons  and  a  half  of  fugar  per  acre  ••     After  this^ 
may  be  reckoned  the  black  mold,  of  fevera!  va- 
rieties.    The  b«ft  is  the  deep  black  earth  of  Bar- 
tadoes,  Antigua,  and  fome  other  of  the  Wind- 
ward Iflands;  but  thete  is  a  fpecies  of  this  mold 
in  Jamaica  that  is  but  little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  , 
to  it,  which  abounds  with  limeftone  and  flint,  on 
a  fubftratimi  of  foapy  marie.     Black  mold  on 
tilay  is  more  common,  but  as  the  mold  is  generally 
(hallow,  and  the  clay  ftifF  and  retentive  of  water, 
this  laft  fort  of  land  requires  great  labour,  both 
in  ploughing  and  trenching,  to  render  it  profit- 
able.    Properly  pulverifed  and  manured,  it  be- 
comes very  produftive ;  and  may  be  faid  to  be 
inexhauftible.     It  were  endlefs  to  attempt  a  mi- 
nute defcription  of  all  the  Other  foils  which  are 

*  Tills  fpecies  of  foil  abounds  very  generally  in  the  French 
^art  of  Hlfpaniola — which  gives  that  noble  ifland  fo  great  a 
fuperiority  over  moft  of  our  own  fugar  colonies.  In  Jamaica^ 
h  is  conBned  to  a  few  partfhes  onl}',  and  in  thofe  pafiihes  to 
particular  fpots.  In  fome  placed  this  fort  of  land  is  rather 
gravelly,  but  this  circumftance,  if  .the  feafont  arc  favourabie, 
ib  of  no  great  difadvantage. 

found 
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found  in  thefe  iflands.  There  is  however  a  pecu-  c  H  A  P. 
liar  fort  of  land  on  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  I. 
chiefly  in  the  parifli  of  Trelawney,  that  cannot  be  ^ 
paffed  over  unnoticed^  not  only  on  account  of  its 
fcarcity,  but  its  value ;  few  foils  producing  finer 
fugars,  or  fuch  (I  have  been  told  by  ftigar  refiners) 
as  anfwerfo  well  in  the  pan — an  expreflion,  figni- 
fying,  as  I  underftand  it,  a  greater  return  of  re- 
fined fugar  than  common.  The  land  alluded  to  is 
generally  of  a  red  colour ;  the  fhades  of  which 
however  vary  confi^erably,  from  a  deep  choco- 
late to  a  rich  fcarlet ;  in  fom^  places  it  approaches 
to  a  bright  yellow,  but  it  is  every  where  remark- 
able, when  firft  turned  up,  for  a  glofly  or  fhining 
furface,  and  if  wetted,  ftalns  the  fingers  like 
paint.  I  have  feleded  fpecimens  which  are  hard- 
ly diftinguifhable,  by  the  eye  or  the  touch,  from 
the  fubftance  called  gamboge.  Earths  of  various 
fhades  of  red  and  yellow,  are  found  indeed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  none 
of  them  are  obferved  the  fame  glofTy  appearance 
and  cohefion  as  in  the  foil  in  queftion,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  confift  of  a  native  earth  or  pure 
loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  It  is  eafily 
worked,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tenacious,  that 
a  pond  dug  in  this  foil  in  a  proper  fituation,  with 
no  other  bottom  than  its  own  njttural  texture, 
holds  water  like  the  ftiffeft  clay.  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  the  fame  degree  of  ploughing  or 
pulverization  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ren- 
der ftiff  and  clayey  lands  produdive,  is  here  not 
only  unneceffary  but  hurtful ; — ^for  though  the 
foil  is  deep,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  far  from 
being  heavy ;  and  it' is  naturally  dry.  As  there- 
fore too  much  expofure  to  the  fcorching  influence 
of  a  tropical  fun,  deftroys  its  fertility,  the  fyf- 
tem  of  hufbandry  on  fugar  plantations,  in  which 

thi» 
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BOOK  ^his  foil  abounds,  is  to  depend  chiefly  on  wha? 
V.  are  called  ratoon  canes.  Ratoons  are  thd  fprouts 
or  fuckers  that  fpring  from  the  roots,  or  ftolcs  of 
the  canes  that  have  be^n  previoufly  cut  for  fugar, 
and  are  commonly  ripe  in  twelve  months. — Canes 
of  the  firft  growrii,  as  hath  been  obferved,  are 
called  plant-canes.  They  are  the  immediate  pro- 
duce of  the  original  plants  or  gems  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  require  from  fifteen  to  feventeen 
months  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  firft 
yearly  returns  from  their  roots  are  called  Jirjl  ra- 
toons ;  the  fecond  year's  growth,  fecond  ratoons  ; 
and  fo  on,  according  to  their  age.  In  mod 
parts  of  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  ufual  to  hole  and 
plant  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cane  land  (com* 
monly  one-third)  in  annual  fucceflion.  This,  iii 
the  common  mode  of  holing  the  ground  by  the  hoe^ 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  and  exceflive  la- 
bour to  the  negroes,  which  is  faved  altogether  by 
the  fyftem  we  are  treating  of.  By  the  latter  method, 
the  planter,  inftead  of  ftocking  up  his  ratoons, 
and  holing  and  planting  the  land  anew,  fuSers 
the  ftoles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and  contents 
himfelf,  as  his  cane-fields  become  thin  and  im- 
poverifhed,  by  fupplying  the  vadant  fpaces  with 
frefh  plants.  By  thefe  means,  and  the  aid  of  ma-^ 
nurcj  the  produce  of  fugar  per  acre,  if  not  ap- 
parently  equal  to  that  from  the  beft  plant-canes  in 
other  foils,  gives  perhaps  in  the  long-run  full  as 
great  returns  to  the  owner ;  confidering  the  rela^ 
tive  proportion  of  the  labour  and  expence  attend- 
ing the  different  fyftems. — ^The  common  yielding 
of  this  land,  on  an  average,  is  feven  hogflieads 
of  fixteen  cwt.  to  ten  acres,  which  are  cut  an- 
nually. 

In   the  cultivation  of  other  lands  in  Jamaica 
cfpecially)  the  plough  has  been  introduced  of  late 
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years,  and  in  fome  few  cafes  to  great  advantage;  CHAP^ 
but  it  IS  not  every  foil  or  fituation  that  will  admit  h 
the  ufe  of  the  plough  ;  fome  lands  being  much  too 
ftoney,  and  others  too  deep  ;  and  I  am  forry  I 
have  occafion  to  remark,  that  a  praftice  com-e 
monly  prevails  in  Jamaica,  on  properties  where 
this  auxiliary  }$  ufed,  which  would  exhauft  the 
finefl:  l^nds  in  the  world.  It  is  that  of  plough- 
ing, then  crofs  ploughing,  round-ridging,  and 
harrowing  the  fame  lands  from  year  to  year,  or  at 
leaft  every  other  year,  without  affording  manure  : 
accordingly  it  is  found  that  this  method  is  utterly 
deftrudive  of  the  ratoon  or  fecond  growth,  and 
altogether  ruinous.  It  is  indeed  aftpnifliing  that 
^ny  planter  of  common  reading  or  obfervation, 
(hould  be  paflive  under  fo  pernicious  a  fyftem. — 
Some  gentlemen  however  of  late  manage  better : 
their  praftice  is  to  break  up  ftiff  and  clayey  land, 
by  one  or  two  ploughings,  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
give  it  a  fummer's  fallow.  In  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, being  then  mellow  and  more  eafily  worked. 
It  is  holed  and  planted  by  manual  labour,  after 
the  old  method,  which  fhall  be  prefently  de- 
fcribed.  But  in  truth,  the  only  advantageous 
fyftem  of  ploughing  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  to  con- 
fine it  to  the  fimple  operation  of  holing,  which 
may  certainly  be  performed  with  much  greater 
facility  and  difpatch  by  the  plough,  than  by  the 
hoe ;  and  the  relief  which,  in  the  cafe  or  fliff 
and  dry  foils,  is  thus  given  to  the  negroes,  ex- 
ceeds all  eftimation,  in  the  mind  of  a  humane 
and  provident  owner.  On  this  fubjeft  I  fpeak 
from  praftical  knowledge.  At  a  plantation  of 
my  own,  the  greateft  part  of  the  land  which  is 
annually  planted,  is  neatly  and  fufEciently  laid 
into  cane-holes,  by  the  labour  of  one  able  man, 
|hree  boys  and  eight  oxen,  with  the  common 

fingle* 
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BOOK  fingle^wheeled  plough*  The  plough-lhare  indeed 
V.  is  fomewhat  wider  than  ufual,  but  this  is  the  only 
■•  difference,  and  the  method  of  ploughing  is  the 
fimpleft  pofEbIe.-r-By  returning  the  plough  back 
along  the  furrow,  the  turf  is  alternately  thrown 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  forming  a  trench  fe- 
ven  inches  deep,  ^bout  two  feet  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  top,  and  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom. — - 
A  fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  is  left  be- 
tween each  trendy,  oij  which  the  mold  being 
thrown  by  the  fhare,  the  banks  are  properly  form- 
ed, and  the  holing  is  complect.  Thus  the  land 
is  not  exhaufted  by  being  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun ;  and  in  this  manner  a  field  of  twenty 
acres  is  holed  with  one  plough,  and  with  great 
eafe,  in  thirteen  days.  The  plants  are  afterwards 
placed  in  the  trench  ^s  in  the  common  method, 
which  remains  to  be  defcribed. 

Tlje  ufual  mode  of  holing  by  manual  labour  i^ 
as  follows  : — rThe  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be 
planted,  bein?  cleared  of  weeds  and  other  in- 
cumbrances, IS  fir  ft  divided  into  feveral  plats  of 
certain  dimenfions,  commonly  fronv  fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  each ;  the  fpaces  between  each  plat 
or  divifion,  are  left  wide  enough  for  roads,  for 
the  conveniency  of  carting,  and  are  called  inter- 
njals.  Each  plat  is  then  fub-divided,  by  means  of 
a  line  and  wooden  pegs,  into  fmall  fquares  of 
about  three  feet  and  a  half.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  fquares  are  a  foot  larger ;  but  this  circum- 
ftance  makes  but  little  difference.  The  negroes 
are  then  placed  in  a  row  in  the  firft  line,  one  to  a 
fquare,  and  direfted  to  dig  out  with  their  hoes 
the  feveral  fquares,  commonly  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  fix  inches.  The  mold  which  is  dug  up  being 
formed  into  a  bank  at  the  lower  fide,  the  excava- 
tion or  cane-hole  feldom  exceeds  fifteen  inches  in 
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width  at  the  bottom^  and  two  feet  and  a  h?ilf  at  c  H  A  ?♦ 
the  top.  The  negroes  then  fall  back  to  the  next  1. 
line,  and  proceed  as  before.  Thus  the  feveral 
fquares  between  each  line  are  formed  into  a  trench 
of  much  the  fame  dimenfions  with  that  which  is 
made  by  the  plough.  An  able  negro  will  dig 
from  fixty  to  eighty  of  thefe  holes  for  his  day's 
work  of  ten  hours ;  but  if  the  land  has  been 
previoufly  ploughed  and  lain  fallow,  the  fame 
negro  will  dig  nearly  double  the  number  in  the 
fame  time  *. 

The  canerholes  or  trench  being  now  compleated, 
whether  by  the  plough  or  by  the  hoe,  and  the  cut- 
tings  feleftied  for  planting,  which  are  commonly 
the  tops  of  the  canes  that  have  been  ground  for 
fugar  (each  cutting  containing  five  or  fix  gems) 
two  of  them  are  fufficient  for  a  cane-hole  of  the 
dimenfions  defcribed  j.     Thefe,  being  placed  lon-^ 

*  As  the  negrqcs  work  at  this  bufinefs  very  unequally,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  bodily  flrength»  it  is 
fometimes  the  pra£lice  to  put  two  negroes  to  a  fingle  fquare  ; 
but  if  the  land  has  not  had  the  previous  afliftance  of  the 
plough,  it  commonly  requires  the  labour  of  5a  able  negroes 
for  13  days  to  hole  20  acres.  In  Jamaica,  fome  gentlemen,  to 
cafe  their  own  (laves,  have  this  laborious  part  of  the  planting 
'  bufioefs  performed  by  job  work.  The  ufual  price  for  holing 
und  planting  h  £6.  currency  per  acre  (equal  to£./^.  'js,  fter- 
ling).  The  coft  of  falling  and  clearing  heavy  wood  land  is 
commonly  as  much  more. 

f  |t  IS  ^  maxim  with  fome  people  to  plant  iiin  on  poor 
lands,  and  ihici  in  rich  ;  but  it  is  a  maxim  founded  in  error. 
They  fuppofe  that  the  richer  the  foil  is,  the  greater  number 
of  plants  it  will  maintain  ;  which  is  true  enough  ;  but  they 
forget  that  the  plant  itfelf  will,  in  fuch  foils,  put  forth  (hoots 
in  abundance  ;  and  mofi  of  which,  if  the  lands  arg  not  over^ 
planted^  will  come  to  perfe£lion  ;  whereas  from  thick  planting 
in  rich  mold  the  (hoots  choke  and  dellroy  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  foils  where  the  canes  will  not  (lock,  (viz. 
put  out  frcfh  (hoots)  the  overfeer  muft  fupply  the  greater 
number  of  plants  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  the  produce  will  be 
little  or  nothing. 

gitudinally 
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BOOK  gitudinally  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  are  covered 
V.  with  mold  about  two  inches  deep ;  the  reft  of 
'  the  bank  being  intended  for  future  ufe.  In  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  the  young  fprouts  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and,  as  foon  as  they  rife  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  carefully 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  furniAed  with  an  addition 
of  mold  from  the  banks.  This  is  ufually  perform- 
ed by  the  hand.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
months,  the  banks  are  wholly  levelled,  and  the 
fpaces  between  the  rows  carefully  hoe-ploughed. 
Frequent  cleanings,  while  the  canes  are  young, 
are  indeed  fo  eflentially  neceffary,  that  no  other 
merit  in  an  overfeer  can  compenfate  for  tht  want 
of  attention  in  this  particular. — ^A  careful  ma- 
nager will  remove  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  lateral 
flioots  or  fuckers  that  fpring  up  after  the  canes 
begin  to  joint,  as  they  feldom  come  to  maturity, 
and  draw  nourifliment  from  the  original  plants. 

The  propered  feafon,  generally  fpeaking,  for 
planting,  is  unqueftionably  in  the  interval  be-: 
tween  Augufl:  and  the  beginning  of  November. 
By  having  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  feafons, 
the  young  canes  become  fufficiently  luxuriant  to 
fliade  the  ground  before  the  dry  weather  fets  in. 
Thus  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  the  ^arth  moift. 
By  this  means  too,  th?y  are  ripe  for  the  mill  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  year,  fo  as  to  enable 
the  overfeer  or  manager  to  finifh  his  crop  (except 
as  to  the  few  canes  which  are  referved  to  furnifh 
cuttings  or  top3  for  planting)  by  the  latter  end  of 
May.  Canes  planted  in  and  after  November  lofe 
the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  it  often 
happens  that  dry  weather,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
enfuing  year,  retards  their  vegetation,  until  the 
vernal  feafons,  or  May  rains,  fet  in ;  when  they 
fprout  both  at  the  roots  and  the  joints ;  fo  that 

by 
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fcy  the  tiaie  they  are  cut,  the  field  is  loaded  with  CH  AP. 
unripe  fuckers,  inftead  of  fiigar-cknes,  A  January  I. 
plant,  however,  commonly  turns  out  well ;  but 
canes  planted  very  late  in  the  fpring,  though  they 
fcave  the  benefit  of  the  May  rains,  feldom  anfwer 
expedationj  for  they  generally  come  in  unfesi- 
ibnably,  and  throw  the  enfuing  crops  out  of 
regular  rotation.  '  They  are  therefore  frequently 
cut  before  they  are  ripe ;  or,  if  the  autumnal  fea- 
ibns  fet  in  early,  are  cut  in  wet  weather,  which 
has  probably  occafioned  them  to  fpring  afrefli; 
in  either  cafe  the  effeft  is  the  fame :  The  juice  is 
unconcoded,  and  all  the  fap  being  in  motion,  the 
root  is  deprived  of  its  natural  nourifliment,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  jatoon.  The  chief  objeQiicMi 
to  a  fall  plant  is  this  :  that  the  canes  become  rank 
and  top-heavy,  at  a  period  when  violent  rains  and 
.high  winds  are  expefted,  and  are  therefore  fre- 
quently lodged  before  they  are  fit  to  cut.  The 
obfervation,  when  applied  to  canes  planted  in 
rich  and  new  lands,  is  juft ;  and  on  this  account, 
fome  gentlemen  have  introduced  the  following 
fyftem :  They  plant  in  Auguft  and  September, 
clean  the  young  fprotits,  and  give  them  mold  oc- 
cafionally,  until  the  beginning  of  January,  when 
they  cut  the  young  plants  clofe  to  the  ground  with 
knives,  and  level  the  bank;  fpreading  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mold  over  the  roots ;  which  foon 
afterwards  fend  out  a  number  of  vigorous  and 
loxuriant  ihoots  all  of  an  equal  growth.  It  is  aU 
ledged  that  by  this  means  the  cane  is  not  too  rank 
in  the  ftormy  months,  and  neverthelefs  comes  to 
perfeftion  in  good  time  the  fucceeding  fpring.  I 
cannot  fay  that  I  have  had,  pf  my  own  experi* 
ence,  a  fair  trial  ^f  this  method ;  but  I  have 
been  affured  by  very  intelligent  oVerfeers,  that 
Vol.  II.  O  they 
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BOOK  they  never  knew  canes  yield  fo  well,  as  by  this 
V.      praftice. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  ftriking  and  jufl:  remark 
of  Colonel  Martin,  that  there  is  not  .a  greater 
errqr  in  the  fyftem  of  planting,  than  to  make 
fugar,  or  to  plant  canes  in  improper  feafons  of 
the  year ;  for  by  mifnianagements  of  this  kind 
every  fucceeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular  order. 
A  plantation,  he  obferves,  ought  to  be  cbnfidered 
as  a  well-conftru£ted  machine,  compounded  of 
various  wheels  turning  different  ways,  yet  all  con- 
tributing to  the  great  end  propofed ;  but  if  any 
one  part  runs  too  fad,  or  too  flow,  in  proportion 
to  the  reft,  the  main  purpofe  is  defeated*  It  is 
in  vain,  continues  he,  to  pfead  in  excufe  the 
want  of  hands  or  cattle ;  becaufe  thefe  wants  mufl 
either  be  fupplied,  or  the  planter  muft  contrafit 
his  views,  and  proportion  them  to  his  abiUties; 
for  the  attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be  attained^ 
will  lead  into  perpetual  diforder^  and  conclude  ia 
poverty* 

Unrortunately,  however,  neither  prudence  ia 
the  management^  nor  favourable  foils,  nor  fea- 
fonable  weather,  will  at  all  times,  exempt  the 
planter  from  misfortunes.  The  fugar-cane  is  fub- 
jeft  to  a  difeafe  which  no  forefight  can  obviate^ 
and  for  which  human  wifdom  has  hitherto,  I  fear, 
attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  remedy < — ^This  cala- 
mity is  called  the  blq/i;  it  is  the  aphis  of  Linnxus^ 
and  is  diftinguiftied  into  two  kinds,  the  black  and 
the  yellow ;  of  which  the  latter  is  the  moft  de- 
ftru^ive.  It  confifts  of  myriads  of  little  infefts, 
invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  whofe  proper  food  is 
the  juice  of  the  cane;  in  fearch  of  which  they 
wound,  the  tender  blades,  and  confequently 
deftroy  the  veflels.  Hence  the  circulation  be- 
ing impeded,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  check- 
ed. 
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ed)  until  it  withers  or  dies  in  proportion  to  the  CH AF» 
degree  of  the  ravage  *.  I* 

Over  what  appears  to  be  thus  irremediable,  it ' 
is  idle  to  lament ;  and  I  mention  the  eircumftance 
chiiefly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating  what 
I  have  heard  frequently  affirmed,  that  the  blajt 
never  attacks  thofe  plantations,  where  colonies 
have  been  introduced  of  that  wonderful  little 
animal  the  carnivorous  ant  \.  It  is  certain  that 
thefe  miiiute  and  bufy  creatures  foon  clear  a  fugar 
plantation  of  rats  (in  fome  places  a  moft  deflruc^ 
tive  peft)  and  that  infeds  and  animalcula  of  all 
kinds,  feem  to  conflitute  their  natural  food.  The 
fad  therefore  may  be  true ;  but  having  had  no 
opportunity  to  verify  it  by  ocular  demonftra- 
tion,  I  confign  it  over  to  future  enquiry.  If 
the  information  be  juft^  the  difcovery  is  of  im- 
portance. 

^  la  fome  of  the  Windward  iflands,  ttie  cane»  iii  Tery  dry 
weather,,  is  liable  to  be  dcftroyed  alfo  by  a  fpecies  of  g^b 
called  the  borer.  This  calamity  is  fortunately  unknown,  at 
leaft  to  any  extent,  in  Jamaica  {  and  never  having  feen  it,  t 
can  give  no  certain  defcription  of  it.  I  conceive  the  infedt  tp 
be  the  eruca  minima  e  ruhro  Jufca  of  Sloane. 

f  It  is  the  Formica  omnwora  df  Linni^us,  aiid  it  called  in 
Jamaica  the  Ri^es*  ant,  having  been  introduced  there,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  by  one  Thomu  Raffles,  from  the  Havanna^ 
about  the  year  1 76a. — But  I  conceive  it  #a«  known  in  the 
illand  from  the  earlieil  times,  and  that  it  is  precifely  defcribed 
by  Sloane,  as  the  Formica  fu/ca  minima,  antetmit  longiffimis. 
It  is  probably  the  fame  which,  in  the  introdudidn  to  his  firft 
^lume,  he  relates  that  the  ancient  Spanifh  itihabitants  fo 
much  complained  of.  He  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  deferted 
the  part  of  the  country  where  they  had  firft  fettled,  merely  oH 
Account  )of  thefe  trouUefome  inmates ;  declaring,  that  they  fre- 
^yentlj  eat  but  the  eyes  of  their  young  children  as  they  lay  in  their 
eroMes,  If  the  reader  has  faidi  enough  to  credit  this  circum<> 
ilance,  he  may  believe  fome  marvelbus  ftories  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  are  now-a-days  related  of  the  fiime  infeds  by 
tnany  venerable  old  gentlewomen  in  Jamaica. 

O  a  Hitherto 
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Hitherto,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  a  very  im*  - 
portant  branch  in  the  fyftem  of  fugar-planting,  t 
mean  the  method  of  manuring  the  lands.  The 
necelfity  of  giving  even  the  beft  foil  occafional 
affiftance  i«  univerfally  admitted,  and  the  uftial 
w^y  of  doing  it  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  now  to  be 
defcribed. 

The  manure  generally  ufed  is  a  compoft  form- 
ed, 

I  ft.  Of  the  vegetable  affies,  drawn  from  the 
fires  of  the  boiling  and  ftill  houfes. 

idly.  Feculencies  difeharged  from  the  ftill- 
houfe,  niixed  iqp  with  rubbifli  of  buildings,  white- 
lime,  &c. 

3dly.  Refilfe,  or  field-trafli,  (i.  e.)  the  decay- 
ed leaves  and  ftems  of  the  canes;  fo  called  in 
contradiftinftion  to  cane-trafti,  referved  for  fuel^ 
and  hereafter  to  be  defcribed. 

4thly.  Dung,  obtained  from  the  horfe  and 
mule  ftables,  and  from  moveable  pens,  or  fmall 
inclofures  made  'by  pofts  and  rails,  occafionally 
ftiifted  upon  the  lands  intended  to  be  planted^ 
and  into  which  the  cattle  are  turned  at  mght. 

5thly.  Good  mold,  collefted  from  gullies^  and 
other  wafte  places,  and  thrown  into  the  cattle^ 

The  firft,  (i.  e.)  ajhes,  is  commonly  fuppofedf 
to  be  a  manure  of  itfelf,  well  adapted  for  cold  and 
ftifF  clays ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Jamaica,  it  is 
the  practice,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  carry  it 
out  unmixed,  in  cart  loads,  to  the  land  where  it 
is  intended  to  be  ufed.  It  is  left  there  (or  in 
fome  fpot  a^djoining)  in  large  heaps,  until  the 
land  is  holed ;  after  which  a  bafket  full,  contain- 
ing commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  is 
thrown  into  each  cane-hble,  and  mixed  with  the 
mold  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put  into  the 

ground. 
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ground.    It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  CHAP, 

a&es,  applied  in  this  manner,  are  of  much  advan-       I. 

tage.     I  have  been  told,  that  if  the  land  is  opened 

five  years  afterwards,  they  will  be  found  undiiTolv- 

ed  *.     At  other  times,  wain  loads  of  the  comport 

or  dunghill  before-mentioned,  are  carried  out, 

and  ufedin  nearly  the  lame  manner  as  the  a(hes. 

But  the  chief  dependance  of  the  Jamaica  planter 
in  manuring  his  lands,  is  pn  the  moveable  pens, 
or  occafional  inclofures  before  defcribed ;  not  fo 
much  for  the  quantity  of  dung  colled^ed  by  n;ieans 
of  thofe  inclofures,  as  for  the  advantage  of  the 
iirine  from  the  cattle  (the  belt  of  all  manures), 
and  the  labour  which  is  faved  by  this  fyftem.  I 
believe,  indeed,  there  are  a  great  many  qverfeers 
who  give  their  land  no  aid  of  any  kind,  other  than 
that  of  fhifting  th^  cattle  from  one  pen  tp  anqther, 
on  the  intended  fpot  for  plantings  during  three 
or  four  months  before  it  is  ploughed  or  holed. 

What  has  hitherto  been  laid,  however,  relates 
Iblely  to  the  method  of  preparing  lands  for  plant*' 
canes.  Thofe  who  trull  chiefly  to  ratoons^  find 
jit  as  neceffary  to  give  thfsir  cane-fields  attention 
^nd  afliftance,  from  the  time  the  canes  are  cut, 
as  it  was  before  they  were  planted.  It  is  the  advice 
of  Colonel  Martin,  fo  fooii  as  the  canes  are  car- 
ried to  the  mill,  to  cut  off",  by  a  fharp  hoe,  all  the 
heads  of  the  cane-ftools,  three  inches  below  the 
furface  cf  the  foiU  and  then  fill  up  the  hole  with 
fine  mold ;  by  which  means,  he  thinks  that  all 
the  fprouts  rifing  from  below,  will  derive  more 
nutriment,  ^yid  grow  more  equally  and  vigoroufly 
than  othenyife.  I  know  not  that  this  advice  is 
adapted  in  any  of  the  fugar  iflands.     It  is   the 

*  On  wet  landvy  not  cafily  trenched,  afties  may  be  iifefpl 
in  abforbtng  fuper^uout  moillure,  and  may  (herei^re  fomcr 
times  prove  a  good  top  drcffing. 

practice, 
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BOOK  pnifticc,  however,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  W 
V.  fpread  bafkets  full  of  dung  round  the  (tools,  fo 
foon  after  the  canes  have  been  cut  as  circum« 
fiances  will  admit,  and  the  ground  has  beeii  re- 
frefhed  by  rains.  In  dry  and  fcorching  weather 
it  would  be  labour  loft.  The  young  fprouts  are^ 
at  th«  fame  time,  cleared  of  w^eds ;  and  the  dung 
which  18  fpread  round  them,  being  covered  with 
cane-traih  that  its  virtues  may  not  be  exhaled  by 
the  fun,  is  found  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
months,  to  be  foaked  into  and  incorporated  with 
the  mold.  At  this  period  the  ratoons  are  again 
well  cleaned,  and  the  fpaces  between  the  ranks 
effeftually  hoe-ploughed ;  after  which  very  little 
care  is  thought  requifite  until  the  canes  are  fit  for 
cutting ;  the  ancient  praftice  of  trajhing  ratoons; 
(i.  e.)  ftripping  them  of  their  outward  leaves,  be- 
ing of  late  very  generally  and  juftly  exploded  *. 

Such  is  the  general  fyftem  of  preparing  and 
manuring  the  lands  in  Jamaica.  I  have  been 
told,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch 
of  hufbandry,  in  fome  of  the  iflands  to  Wind- 
ward ;  but  1  fufpeft  that;  there  is,  in  all  of  them, 
very  great  room  for  improvement,  by  means  of 
judicious  tillage,  and  artificial  affiftance.  Why, 
for  inftance,  are  not  the, manures  of  lime  and  fea- 
fand,  which  abound  in  thefe  iflands,  and  have 
been  found  fo  exceedingly  beneficial  in  Great 

*  It  (hould  have  beea  obforvedy  that  it  is  fometiivea  the 
cuftonoy  after  a  field  of  canes  has  been  cut,  to^fet  fire  to  the 
traih.  This  is  called  burning  off^  and  there  are  managers  and 
overfeers  who  coniidcr  h  as  one  of  the  bcft  methods  of  me^ 
liorattng  the  land.  I  coniefs  that  1  am  of  a  different  •pinion. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  in  moift,  ftiff,  and  clayey  lands,  it  may  dp 
no  harm ;  and  this  negative  praife  is  the  only  merit  I  can 
allow  it.  From  the  ufual  and  prevalent  nature  of  the  foil  beft 
adapted  for  fugar,  I  am  perfuaded  that,  nine  times  in  jten,  k 
jf  a  mifchievous  pradice. 

Britain* 
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Britain,  brought  into  ufe  ?  Limeftone  alone,  even  C  H  A  F. 
tidthout  burning,  (the  expenck  of  which  might  I* 
perhaps  be  an  objeftion)  has  been  found  to  an- ' 
fwer  in  cold,  heavy,  and  moid  lands ;  no  other 
trou'ble  being  requifite  than  merely  to  fpread  it 
over  the  ground,  and  break  it  into  fmall  pieces  by 
lledge-hammers.  Of  this,  the  quantities  are  in- 
exhauflible.  Marie  is  another  manure  of  vaft  and 
general  utility  in  Great  Britain.  It  enriches  the 
pooreft  land,  opens  the  ftiffeft,  and  fweetens  and 
correds  the  molt  rank.  Lands  have  been  raifed 
by  the  ufe  of  this  manure,  from  two  fhillings  per 
acre  to  a  guinea,  annual  rent.  Now  there  is  no 
country  under  the  fun,  wherein  a  foft  unftuous 
marie  more  abounds  than  in  Jamaica.  To  the 
queftion,  why  no  trial  has  yet  been  made  of  it  ?  nq 
better  anfwer,  I  believe,  can  be  given,  than  that 
the  planters  in  general  have  no  leifure  for  experi- 
ments, and  that  it  is  difEcult  to  make  agents  and 
fervants  (who  have  every  thing  to  rilk,  and 
nothing  to  gain)  walk  out  of  the  mre  and  beaten 
track  of  daily  pradice.  Every  man's  experience 
confirms  this  obfervation. 

But  it  is  not  my  province  to  propofe  fyfte^is, 
but  to  record  fafts; — ^to  defcribe  things  as  they 
are^  rather  than  as  I  conceive  they  ought  to  be; 
and  it  is  now  time  to  conduft  the  reader  from 
the  field,  into  the  boiling-houfe,  and  convert  the 
JVnxer  into  the  manufafturer. 


CHAP, 


A 
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Crdp'fime  the  feafon  of  health  andfejliviiy. — Mllh 
for  grinding  the  cayies.-^Of  the  cane-juice^  and 
its  component  parts. — Froccfs  for  obtaining  raio 
or  mttfcovado  fugar. — Melaffcs^  and  its,  dif 
pofal. — Procefs  of  making  clayed  fugar. — Of 
rum, — Still'houfcs  and  flills. — Ciflerns  and  their 
ingredients. — Windward  I/land  procefs. — Jamaica 
method  of  double  dijiilldtion. — Due  quantity  of 
rum  from  a  given  quantity  of  fvjeets^  afcertaincd 
and  fiated. 

BOOK-*-  HE  time  of  crop  in  the  fiigar  iflands,  is  the 
V.  (eafon  of  gladnefs  and  feftivity  to  man  and  bead, 
go  palatable,  falutary,  and  nourifhing  is  the  juice 
of  the  cane,  that  every  individual  of  the  animal 
creation,  drinking  freely  of  it,  derives  health  and 
vigour  from  its  ufe.  The  meagre  and  fickly 
among  the  negroes,  exhibit  a  furprizing  altera- 
tion in  a  few  weeks  after  the  mill  is  fet  in  aftion. 
The  labouring  horfes,  oxen,  and  mules,  though 
almoil  conftantly  at  work  during  this  feafon,  yet 
being  indulged  with  plenty  of  the  green  tops  of 
this  noble  platit,  and  fome  of  the.  fcummings^ 
from  the  boiling-houfe,  improve  more  than  at  any  . 
other  period  of  the  year.  Even  the  pigs  and 
poultry  fatten  on  the  refufe.  In  fhort,  on  a  well- 
regulated  plantation,  under  a  humane  and  bene- 
Tolent  direftor,  there  is  fuch  an  appearance  dur- 
ing crop-time  of  plenty  and  bufy  cheerfulnefs,  as 
to  foften,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  hardftiip  of 
flavery,  and  induce  a  fpeftator  to  hope,  when  the 

miferie^ 
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sniferies  of  life  are  reprefemed^  infupporti^leyCHAp,. 
that  they  are  fometimes  exagg^ated  through  the      XL 
medium  of  fancy  •• 

The  great  obftacle  at  this  feafon  to  the  progrefs 
of  fuch  of  the  planters  as  are  not  happily  fur- 
ni&ed  Avith  the  means  of  grinding  their  canes  by 
water,  is  the  frequent  failure  or  infufficiency  of 
their  mills ;  for  though  a  fugar-mill,  whether 
worked  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle,  is  a  very  fimple 
contriva^ce,  great  force  is  neverthelefs  requifite 
to  make  it  overcome  the  refiftance  which  it  necef- 
ferily  meets  with.  Jt  confifts  principally  of  three 
upright  iroQ-plated  rollers,  or  cylinders,  from 
thirty  to  forty  inches  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  itiches  in  diameter ;  and  the  middle 
one,  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied,  turns 
the  other  two  by  means  of  cogs.  Between  thefe 
rollers^  the  canes  (being  previoufly  cut  frort,  and 
tied  into  bundles)  are  twice  compreffed  j  for  hav* 
ing  paffed  through  the  firft  and  fecond  tollers^ 
they  are  turned  round  the  middle  one  by  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  frame-work,  or  fcreen,  called  in 
Jamsuca  the  Dumb-returTtery  and  forced  back 
through  the    fecond    and  third }    an  operatioix 

•  **  He"  (fayshoncft  old  Sfere  the  phyftcrati)  « that  under- 
9*  takes  to  argue  agaiuft  fnveets  in  general,  takes  upon  him  a 
f*  very  dffficult  tafk,  for  nature  feems  to  have  recommended 
*«  this  tafte  to  aH  forts  of  creatures ;  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
*•  beafts  of  the  field,  many  reptiles  and  flies  fecm  to  be  pleafed 
'*  and  delighted  with  the  fpecific  relilh  of  all  fweets,  and  to 
'•  diflafte  its  contrary.  Now  the  fugar-cane,  or  fugar,  I  hold 
*•  for  the  top  and  highcft  ftandard  of  vegetable  fweets."  Sugar 
is  obtainable  in  fome  degree  firom  moft  vegetables,  and  Dr.  Cul- 
len  is  of  opinion,  that  fugar  is  diredlly  nutritious.  There  is 
flfo  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  general  ufe  of  fugar  in 
Europe  has  had  the  efFc<ft  of  extingnifliing  the  fcurvy,  and 
jnany  other  difeafca  formerly  epidemical. 

which 
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BOOK  which  fqueezes  them  completely  dry,  and  fome-> 
V.  times  even  reduces  them  to  powder.  The  cane* 
'juice  is  received  in  a  leaden  bed,  and  thence  con- 
veyed into  a  veffel  called  the  Receiver.  The  re- 
fufe,  or  macerated  rind  of  the  cane,  (which  is 
called  cane-trajh^  in  contradiftindion  to  field- 
trafli  defcribed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  f(M*ves  for 
fuel  to  boil  the  licjuor  *, 

The 

*  In  Barbadocs,  and  fomc  other  of  the  iflands  where  the 
fea-breeze  it  unobftruf^ed  by  high  mountains^  wind-mills  work 
to  admiration ;  but  in  Jamaica*  unleft  on  high  fituations  near 
the  coafty  they  feldom  anfwer  the  expence  of  their  ere6tion ; 
and  the  planter  who  is  not  happily  iituated  near  a  copious 
ftream  of  water,  nuift  truft  principally  to  th^  drudgery  of 
hprfesy  oxen,  or  mules,  in  what  is  ufually  called  a  cattle- 
mill  ;  which,  generally  fpeaking,  is  fuch  a  heavy  and  labori- 
ous piece  of  machinery,  that  the  heart  fickens  at  beholding  it 
work.  Various  have  been  the  contrivances  to  obviate  its  de** 
feds.  Fridion-wheels  have  been  applied  in  fome  cafes,  and 
the  fide-rollers  have  been  enlarged  in  others ;  but  I  fear  that 
no  certain  dependance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  thefe  fuppofed 
improvements.  If,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from 
a  few  folitary  inftances,  no  improvement  in  the  plan  or  defign 
is  neceflary ;  for  it  fometimes  happens  that  cattle-mills  con-> 
ftru£ied  on  the  old  fimple  fyftem  of  three  rollers  of  equal  di- 
menfions,  perform  with  as  much  eafe  and  facility  as  can  be 
Tcafonably  expe6ted.  I  have  feen  a  machine  of  this  kind» 
which  was  worked  with  eight  mules,  deliver  from  three  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  liquor  in  an  hour^ 
from  very  indifferent  canes,  and  fometimes  much  more ;  and 
this  too,  without  ^ny  great  fatigue  to  the  mules.  Surely  it 
deferves  enquiry  why,  as  fuch  facility  is  fonutinut  experienced, 
it  is  not  experienced  always  ?  I  mean,  fuppofing  the  ftrength 
of  the  mules  and  the  refinance  to  be  equaL  The  fad,  how- 
ever, is,  that  other  mills,  on  the  fame  apparent  conftrudion, 
urored  by  the  fame  force,  and  operating  on  the  fame  degree  of 
refiftance,  (hall  not  give«  from  caqes  equally  juicy,  one  half 
the  fame  return  in  the  fame  time.  The  fault,  therefore,  feemt 
to  me  to  reft  more  with  the  mill-wright  thai\  with  the  m^r 
chine ;  and  I  am  always  inclined,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  fufped, 
either  that  the  work  is  not  true,  that  the  mill  is  improperly 

braced^ 
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"tlie  juice  from  the  mill  ordinarily  contains  CHAP, 
dgkt  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of  fugar,  and      ^^ 
one  pirt  made  up  of  grofs  oil,  and  mucilaginous  "^ 
gum  with  a  portion  of  eflential  oil.  The  proportions , 
are  taken  at  a  medium  ;  for  fome  juice  has  been 
fo  rich  as  to  make  a  hogihead  of  fugar  from  thir- 
teen hundred  gallons,  and  fome  fo  watery  as  to 
require  more  than  double  that  quantity*    By  a 
hoeihead  I  mean  fixteen  hundred  weight.    The 
richer  the  juice  is,  the  more  free  it  is  found  from 
redundant  oil  and  gum  ;  fo  that  an  exa£t  analyfis 
of  any  one  quantity  of  juice  would  convey  very 
little  kuQwledge  of  the  contents  of  any  other 
quantity  *. 

The  tibove  component  parts  are  natural  to,  and 
are  found  in,  all  cane-juice ;  befides  which,  the 
foUowinj^  matters  are  ufually  contained  in  it.-^ 
Some  of  the  bands  or  green  tops,  which  ferve  to 
tie  the  canes  in  bundles,  are  frequently  ground  in, 
and  yield  a  raw  acid  juice  exceedingly  difpofed  to 
ferment  and  render  the  whole  liquor  four.  Some 
pieces  of  the  trafh  or  ligneous  part  of  the  cane ; 
fome  dirt ;  and  |aftly,  a  fubftance  of  fome  im- 
portance, which,  as  it  has  no  name,  I  will  call 
the  cruji.  The  cruft  is  a  thin  black  coat  of  mat- 
ter that  furrounds  the  cane  between  the  joints, 
beginning  at  each  joint  and  gradually  growing 
thinner  the  farther  from  the  joint  upwards,  till 
the  upper  part  between  the  joints  appears  entirely 
free  from  it,  and  refumes  its  bright  yellow  colour. 
It  is  frequently  thick  enough  to  be  fcaled  off  by 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife.    It  is  a  fine  black  pow** 

bncedy  or  that  there  it  fome  other  defeA  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  remedicdy  without  the  vaft  expenoe  to  which  the 
di&ppoiDted  planter^  on  thefe  occafions,  is  commonly  driven 
in  the  eredion  of  nfrnr  machinery. 

*  A  pound  of  fugar  from  a  gallon  of  raw  liquor^  is  reckon- 
ed in  Jamaica  very  good  yielding*  Sugar,  chenoically  ana- 
lyfcdy  yields  phlegm,  add,  oil,  and  fpongy  gloffy  charcoaL 

der. 
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BOOK  dcr,  that  mixes  with  the  clammy  exudations  peiVi 
y.      j^red  from  the  cane,  and  is  moft  probably  pro^ 

Vnr""^  duced  hy  animalcula.  As  the  fairnefs  of  the  fugap 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs,  a  (mall  quau-. 
tity  of  fuch  a  fubflance  niuil  confiderably  preja-* 
dice  the  commodity. 

The  procefs  for  bbtaiiung  the  fugar  is  thus  con- 
duced. The  juice  or  liquor  runs  from  the  re- 
ceiver to  the  boiling-houfe,  along  a  wooden  gut- 
ter  lin^d  with  lead.  In  the  boiling-hopfe  it  is  re- 
ceived (according  to  the  modern  improved  fyftem 
which  almoft  univcrfally  prevails  in  Jamaica)  into 
one  of  the  copper  pans  or  cauldrons  called  clari*. 
fiers.  Of  thefe  there  are  commonly  three ;  and 
their  dimenfions  are  generally  determined  by  the 
power  of  fupplying  them  with  liquor.  There  are 
water-mills  that  will  grind  with  great  eafe  canes 
fufficient  for  thirty  hogflieads  of  fugar  in  a  week. 
On  plantations  thus  happily  provided,  the  means 
of  quick  boiling  are  indifpenfibly  requifite,  or 
the  cane-liquor  will  unavoidably  become  tainted 
before  it  can  be  expofed  to  the  fire.  The  purfeft 
cane-juice  will  not  remain  twenty  minutes  in  the 
receiver  without  fermenting  *".  Clarifiers,  there^ 
fore,  are  fometimes  feen  of  one  thoufand  gallcms 
each.  But  as  powers  of  the  extent  defcribed  are 
uncommon,  I  ftiall  rather  confine  myfelf  to  fuch 
properties  as  fall  within  the  reach  of  daily  obfer- 
vation  ;  to  plantations,  for  inftance,  that  make 
on  a  medium  during  crop-time,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  hogflieads  of  fugar  a  week.  On  fych 
eftates,  three  clarifiers  of  three  or  four  hundred 

«  As  cane-juic^  is  (b  yery  liable  to  fermentatioiTy  it  is  ne« 
cfflary  alfo  that  the  caaes  (hould  be  ground  at  foon  as  poffible 
after  they  arc  cut,  and  great  care  taken  to  keep  and  throw 
afide  thofe  which  are  tainted,  which  may  afterwards  be  ground 
lor  the  ilill-houfe. 

gallon^ 
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gallons  each,  are  fufficient.     With  pans  of  thiscHAP. 
fize,  the  liquor,  when  clarified,  may  be  drawn      IL 
off  at  mce^  and  there  is  leifore  to  cleanfe  the  vef-  ' 
fels  every  time  they  are  ufed.     Each  clarifier  is 
provided  either  with  a  fyphon,   or  a  cock   for 
drawing  off  the  liquor.     It  has  a  flat  bottom,  and 
is  hung  to  a  feparate  fire,  each  chimney  having 
an  iron  Aider,  which  being  (hut,  the  fire  goes  out 
for  want  of  air.     Thefe  circumftances  are  indif- 
penfible,  and  the  advantages  of  them  will  pre* 
fently  be  ftiewn  *. 

The  ftream  then  from  the  receiver  having  filled 
the  clarifier  with  frefh  liquor,  and  the  fire  being 
lighted^  x)xt,  temper^  which  is  commonly  Briftol 
white-lime  in  powder,  is  ftirred  into  it.  One 
great  intention  bf  this  is  to  neutralize  the  fu- 
perabundan<  acid,  and  which  to  get  properly 
Tid  of,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  fugar-mak- 
ing.  This  is  generally  effefted  by  the  Alkali  or 
lime  ;  $)art  of  which,  at  the  lame  time,  becomes 
the  bafis  of  the  fugar.  The  quantity  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe,  muft  of  courfe  vary  with  the 
quality  both  of  the  lime  and  of  the  cane-liquor.-^ 
Some  planters  allow  a  pint  of  Briftol  lime  to 
fcvery  hundred  gallons  of  liquor;  but  this  pro- 
portion I  believe  is  generally  found  too  large. — 

*  The  clarifiers  arc  commonly  placed  in  the  middle  or  at 
one  end  of  the  bolliiig-houfc.  If  at  one  end,  the  boiler  cal- 
led the  teache  is  placed  at  the  other,  and  feveral  boilers  (gene- 
rally three)  are  ranged  between  them.  The  teache  is  ordina- 
rily from  70  to  1 00  gallons,  and  the  boilers  between  the  clari- 
fiers and  teache  dlminifh  in  fize  from  the  firft  to  the  lad. — 
Where  the.  clariiicrs  are  in  tlie  middle,  there  is  ufually  a  fet  of 
three  boilers  of  each  fide,  which  conflitute  in  efftdl  a  double 
boiling-houfe.  On  very  large  eftates  thl^  arrangement  is  found 
ufeful  and  neceflary.  The  objedion  to  fo  great  a  number  it 
the  cxpencc  of  fuel,  to  obviate  which  in  fome  degree,  the 
three  boilers  on  each  fide  of  the  clarifiers  arc  commonly  hung 
to  one  fire. 

The 
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BOOK  The  lime  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar  both  to  the 
J^  fmell  and  taftc,  and  precipitates  in  the  copper 
^  pai)8  a  black  infoluble  calx,  which  fcorches  the 
bottom  of  the  veflels,  and  is  not  detached  with- 
out difficulty*  I  conceive  therefore  that  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  mentioned  above,  is 
a  better  medium  prc^rtion,  and,  in  order  diat 
lefs  of  it  may  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  an 
inconveniency  attending  the  ufe  of  dry  lime,  Mr. 
Boufie's  method  of  di£folving  it  in  boiling  water^ 
previous  to  mixing  it  with  the  cane  juice,  appears 
tQ  me  to  be  highly  judicious  ^. 

As  the  fire  enc^rafes  in  force,  and  the  liquor 
grows  hot,  a  fcum  is  thrown  up,  which  is  form* 
ed  of  the  mucilage  or  gummy  matter  of  the  cane, 

*  This  gendcmao  (Mr.  Bonfie)  to  whom  the  dSraibly  of 
Jamaica  TSLwt  ;^.  looo  for  hi;  improrements  in  the  art  of  fugai^ 
boiling,  m  a  paper  diftributed  by  him  among  the  members, 
recommends  the  ufe  of  a  vegetable  aihtlsf  or  aihes  of  wood 
calcinated,  fuch  as  pimento-tree,  dumb-cane»  fern-tree,  ca- 
(hew  or  logwood,  as  affording  a  better  temper  than  quick- 
lime ;  but  he  was  afterwards  fenfible  that  fugar  formed  on  the 
bafis  of  fixed  alkaline  (alts  never  ftands  the  fea,  unlefs  fome 
earth  is  joined  with  the  falts.  Such  earth  as  approaches  neareft 
to  that  which  is  the  bails  of  allnm,  would  perhaps  be  moft 
proper.  As  funr  on  a  vegetable  alkaline  bafis,  is  generally  at 
much  fuperior  m  colour^  as  that  on  lime  is  in  grain ;  how 
far  a  judicious  mixture  of  vegetable  alkaline  (alts  and  lime, 
might  prove  a  better  temper  than  either  lime  or  alkaline  (alts 
alone,  is  an  enquiry  that  ought  to  be  purfued.  If  there  were 
no  redundant  acid  in  cane-liquor,  lime  and  any  other  aliali 
would  be  hurtful,  as  may  be  (hewn  by  adding  a  few  grains  of 
lime  or  aiiafi  to  a  clear  folution  of  refined  lugar;  a  precipi- 
tation will  eofue.  In  fome  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  cane- 
liquor  was  exceedingly  rich,  Mr.  Boufie  made  very  good  fu- 
gar without  a  particle  of  temper.  I  have  (aid,  that  too  much 
tertiper  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar,  both  to  the  fmell  and  tafte  c 
it  might  be  added,  ahd  alfo  to  the  Jigbt.  It  tinges  the  liquor 
firft  yellow,  and  if  in  exce(s  turns  it  to  a  dark  red.  Too 
much  temper  likewife  prevents  the  melaiTes  from  feparating 
£tvm  the  fugar  when  it  is  potted  or  put  into  the  hog(head. 

with 
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'^th  fome.of  the  oil,  and  fuch  impurities  as  theCHAP. 
mucilage  is  capable  of  entangling.  The  heat  is  ^^* 
now  fuffered  gradually  to  encreafe,  until  it  rifes  to ' 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
The  liquor  muff  by  no  means  be  fuffered  to  boil : 
it  is  known  to  be  fuiSciently  heated  when  the 
fcum  begins  to  rife  into  bUiters^  which  break  into 
white  froth,  and  appear  in  general  in  about  forty 
minutes.  The  damper  is  then  applied,  and  the 
fire  extinguiihed  ;  after  which,  the  liquor  is  fuffer- 
ed to  remain  a  full  hour,  if  circumftances  will 
admit,  undifturbed;  during  this  interval  great 
part  of  the  feculencies  and  impurities  will  attraf): 
each  other,  and  rife  in  the  fcum.  The  liquor  is 
now  carefully  drawn  off,  either  by  a  fyphon, 
which  draws  up  a  pure  defecated  ftream  through 
the  fcum,  or  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
In  either  cafe  the  fcum  finks  down  unbroken  as 
the' liquor  flows,  its  "tenacity  preventing  any  ad- 
mixture. The  liquor  is  received  into  a  gutter  or 
channel,  which  conveys  it  to  the  evaporating 
boiler,  commonly  called  the  grand  copper^  and, 
if  originally  produced  from  good  and  untainted 
canes,  will  now  appear  almolt,  if  not  perfedly, 
tranfparent  *. 

The  advantage  of  clarifying  the  liquor  in  this 
manner,  inftead  of  forcing  an  immediate  ebulli- 
tion, as  prafUfed  formerly,  is  vifible  to  the  mod 
inattentive  obferver.  The  labour  which  it  faves 
in  fcumming,  is  wonderful.  Neither  can  fcum- 
ming  properly  cleanfe  the  fubjeft ;  for  when  the 
liquor  boils  violently,  the  whole  body  of  it  cir- 

*  The  merit  of  introducing  into  Jamaica  the  clarifieTs  at 
prefent  in  ufe,  with  fyphons  and  dampers,  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Sainthilly  and  an  excluixve  patent,  to  fecure  hit  claim, 
was  granted  to  him  in  1 7 78  by  an  a^  of  the  aflembly. 

culates 
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BOO  K^ul^^  ^^^h  ^^^^  rapidity  as  to  carry  down  again 
V.      the  very  impurities  that  had  come  up  to  the  fur- 

Siiio-Y-^^&ce,  and  with  a  lefs  violent  heat  would  have  fbod 
there. 

In  the  grand  or  evaporating  copper,  which 
ihould  be  larg^  enou^  to  receive  the  net  contents 
of  one  of  the  clarifiers,  the  liquor  is  fuflSsred  to 
hoil ;  and  as  the  icum  rifes,  it  is  continually  taken 
off  by  large  fcummers,  until  the  liquor  grows 
finer  and  fomewhat  thidcer.  This  labour  is  con- 
tinued until,  from  diefcumming  and  evaporation, 
thefubjefl;  is  fufficien/tly  reduced  in  quantity  to  be 
contained  in  the  next  or  fecoiid  copper,  iniK> 
which  it  is  then  laded.  The  liquor  is  now  nearly 
bf  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  In  the  fecond 
copper  the  boiling  and  fcumming  are  continued  ; 
and  if  the  ftibjeft  is  not  fo  clean  as  is  expeSed^ 
lime-water  is  thrown  into  it.  This  addition  is  in- 
tended tiot  merely  to  give  more  temper,  but  alfo 
to  dilute  the  liquor,  which  fometimes  thickens 
too  fiaft  to  permit  the  feculencies  to  run  together 
and  rife  in  the  fcum.  Liquor  is  faid  to  have  a 
good  appearance  in  the  fecond  copper,  when  the 
froth  in  boiling  arifes  in  large  bubbled,  and  is  but 
little  difcoloured.  When,  from  fuch  fcumming 
iuid  evaporation,  the  liquor  is  again  fufficiently 
reduced  to  be  contained  in  the  third  copper,  it  is 
laded  into  it,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  copper,  which 
is  called  the  ieache.  This  arrangement  fuppofes 
four  boilers  or  coppers,  exclufive  of  the  three 
clarifiers. 

In  the  teache  the  fubjeft  is  ftill  further  eva- 
porated, till  it  is  judged  fufficiently  boiled  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire.  This  operation  is  ufually^ 
called  Jlrikin^;  i.  e.  lading  the  liquor,  now  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  into  the  cooler. 

The 
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The  cooler,  of  which  there  are  commonly  fix,  CHAP* 
is  a  fhallow  wooden  veffel,  about  eleven  inches  I^* 
deep,  feven  feet  in  length,  and  from  five  to  fix 
feet  wide*  A  cooler  of  this  fize  holds  a  hogf- 
head  of  fugar.  Here  the  fugar  grains ;  i*  e.  as  it 
cools,  it  runs  into  a  coarfe  irregular  mafs  of  im- 
perfed  femiformed  cryftals,  feparating  itfelf  from 
the  melafles.  From  the  cooler  it  is  carried  to 
the  curing-houfe,  where  the  melaffes  drains  from 
it*. 

But,  before  we  follow  it  into  the  curing-houfe, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  rule  for  judging 
when  the  fubjefl:  is  fufficiently  evaporated  fot 
Jiriking^  or  become  fit  fol-  being  laded  from  the 
teache  to  the  cooler.  Many  of  the  negro  boilers 
gucfs  folely  by  the  eye  (which  by  long  habit  they 
do  with  great  accuracy),  judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grain  on  the  back  of  the  ladle ;  but 
the  pradice  moft  in  ufe  is  to  judge  by  what 
is  called  the  touch  ;  i.  e.  taking  up  with  the  thumb 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  hot  liquor  from  the  ladle ; 
iand,  as  the  heat  diminiflies,  drawing  with  the 
forefinger  the  liquid  into  a  thread.  This  thread 
will  fuddenly  break,  and  fhrink  from  the  thum.b 
to  the  fufpended  finger,  in  different  lengths,  ac- 
cording as  the  liquor  is  more  or  lefs  boiled.  The 
proper  bdiling  height  for  ftrong  mufcovado 
fugar,  IS  generally  determined  by  a  thread  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  evident  that  cer- 
tainty  in  this  experiment  can  be  attained  only  by 

*  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  toobfervc,  that,  in-order 
to  obtain  a  large-grained  fugar,  it  mud  be  fuifered  to  cool 
Jiowly  and  gradually.  If  the  coolers  arc  too  fliallow,  the  grain 
18  injured  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Any  perfon  may  be  con  • 
▼inced  of  thii,  by  pouring  fomc  of  the  hot  fyrup,  when  fit 
for  ftriking,  into  a  pewter  plate.  He  will  immediately  find 
it  will  have  a  very  (mall  grain. 
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BOOK  long  habit,  and  that  no  verbal  precepts  will  fur- 
V.      nifli  any  degree  of  (kill  in  a  matter  depending 
'  wholly  on  conftant  praAice  *. 

I  now  return  to  the  curing-houfe,  which  is  a 
lar^re  airy  building,  provided  with  a  capacious 
meiaffes  cittern,  the  fides  of  which  are  Hoped  and 
lined  with  terras,  or  boards.  Over  this  cittern 
there  is  a  frame  of  maffy  joitt-work  without 
boardilag.  On  the  joitts  of  this  frame,  empty 
hogfheads,   without  headings,  are  ranged.      In 

•  It  is  probable  that  from  this  pradice  of  trying  by  the  touii 
(taffioj  the  vefTel  called  the  teachc  derives  its  name.    A  method 
more  certain  and  fcientific  was  recommended  fome  years  ago  to 
the  public,  by  my  learned  friend  John  Proculus  Baker,  Efquire^ 
Barriftcr  at  Law,  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  a  Treadfe  pub- 
Kflicd  by  him,  in   1775,  intituled,  j4n  EJfay  on  the  Art  of 
making  Mufcovado  Sugars      It  is  as  follows: — **  Provide  a 
"  fmall  thin  pane  of  clear  ciown  glafs,  fct  in  a  frame,  which 
**  I  would  call  a  tryer ;  on  this  drop  two  or  three  drops  of 
**  the  fubjc6l,  one  on  the  other,  and  carry  your  tryer  out  of 
**  the  boiline-houfc  into  the  air.     Obferve  your  fubjc6l,  and 
**  more  particularly  whether  it  grains  freely,  and  whether  a 
**  fmall  edge  of  meiaffes  fcparates  at  the  bottom.     I  am  well 
**  fatisfied  that  a  little  experience  will  enable  you  to  judge 
"  what  appearance  the  whole  Ikip  will  put  on,  *when  cold^  by 
<*  this  fpecimen,  which  is  alfo  cold.     This  method  is  ufed  by 
«'  chcraifts,  to  try  evaporated  folutions  of  all  other  falts ;  it 
"  may  fcem,  therefore,  fomewhat  ftrange  it  has  not  been  long 
***  adopted  in  the  boiling-houfe." — I   cannot  mention   Mr. 
Baker's  Trcatife,  without  obferving,  that  I  am  confiderably 
indebted  to  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  having  adopted 
(with  fome  fmall  Variation,  founded  on  late  improvements) 
bis  account  of  the  procefs  of  boiling  fugar.     But  the  inhabi-" 
tants  of  the  fugar  iflands  are  under  ftill  greater  obligations  to' 
Mr.  Baker ;— for  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  prcfent  improved 
fyfbem  of  darifyiog  the  cane-liquor,  by  means  of  veffcls  hung 
to  feparate  fires,  and  provided  with  dampers  to  prevent  ebulli- 
tion, was  firft  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Stinthill  (who  three  yearr 
afterwards  claimed  the  merit  of  the  invention)  by  the  trcatife' 
in  queftion  ;  a  performance  that,  for  ufeful  knowledge,  lucid 
order,  and  elegance,  both  in  arrangement  and  compofitioi^ 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  firft  writer  of  the  age. 

*  the 
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the  bottoms  of  thefe  hogfheads  eight  of  ten  holes  cj^y^p^ 
are  bored,  through  each  of  which  the  ftailk  of  a  11. 
plantain  leaf  is  thruft,  fix  or  eight  inches  below 
the  joifts,  and  is  4ong  enough  to  ftand  upright 
above  the  top  of  the  hogfliead.  Into  thefe  hogf- 
heads  the  mafs  from  the  cooler  is  put,  which  is 
called  potting  ;  and  the  melaffes  drains  through 
the  fpungy  ftalk  arid  drops  into  the  ciftern,  from 
whence  it  is  occafionally  taken  for  diftillation. 
The  fiigar  in  about  three  weeks  grows  tolerably 
dry  and  fair. .  It  is  then  faid  to  be  cured,  and  the 
procefs  is  fimiflied  •• 

Sugar,  thus  obtained,  is  called  mufcovado^  and 
18  the  raw  materi^Ll  from  whence  the  Britifli  fugar* 
bakers  chiefly  make  their  loaf,  or  refined  lump. 
There  is  another  fort,  which  was  formerly  much 
^ipproved  in  Great  Britain  for  domeftic  purpofes, 
wd  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lifbbn 
fugar.  It  is  fair,  but  of  foft  tei^ture,  and  in  the 
Weft  Indies  is  called  clayed  fiigar  j  the  procefs  is 
conduced  as  follows : — ^ 

A  quantity  of  fugar  frotri  the  cooler  is  put  into 
conical  pots  or  pans,  called  by  the  YrtmoXi  formes ^ 
with  the  points  downwards,  having  a  hole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  bottoni, 
for  the  melaffes  to  drain  through,  but  which 
at  firft  is  clofed  with  a  plug.  When  the  fugar 
in  thcffe  pots  is  cool,  and  become  a  fixed  body, 
which  is  difcoverable  by  the  middle  of  the  top' 
falling  in  (generally  about  twelve  hours  from  the 
firft  potting  of  the  hot  fugar)  the  plug  is  taken 
out,  and  the  pot  placed  over  a  large  jar,  intend* 
ed  to  receive  the  fyrup  or  melaffes  that  drains? 
from  it.     In  this  ftate  it  is  left  as  long  as  the  me^ 

^  The  cunofir.houfe  (bould  be  clofe  and  ^rm— ^s  warmth 
•ontributes  to  free  the  fugar  froio  the  melaffes. 
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BOOK  laffes  continues  to  drop,  which  it  will  do  frcmt 
V.  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  ftratum  of 
'  day  is  fpread  on  the  Xugar,  and  moiftened  with 
water,  which  oozing  impierceptibly  through  the 
pores  of  the  clay,  unites  intimately  with,  and 
dilutes  the  melafTes,  confequently  more  of  it  corner 
awav  than  from  fugar  cured  in  the  hogfhead,  and 
the  fugar,  of  courfe,  becomes  fo  much  the  whiter 
and  purer.  The  procefs,  according  to  Sloane, 
was  firft  difcovered  in  Brafil,  by  accident ;  "  a 
"  hen/*  fays  he,  '*  having  her  feet  dirty,  going 
*'  over  a  pot  of  fugar,  it  was  found  under  her 
**  tread  to  be  whiter  than  elfewhere.**  The  rea- 
fon  afllgncd  why  this  procefs  is  9ot  univerfally 
adopted  m  the  Britifti  fugar  iflands,  is  this,  that 
the  water  which  dilutes  and  carries  away  the  me- 
laffes,  diflblves  and  carries  with  it  fo  much  of  the 
fugar,  that  the  difference  in  quality  does  not 
pay  for  the  difference  in  quantify.  The  French 
planters  probably  think  otherwife,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  the  plantations  of  St.  Domingo 
having  the  neceffary  apparatus  for  claying,  and 
aftually  carrying  on  the  fyftem. 


OF      RUM. 

Having  now  furnifhed  the  reader  with  the  beft 
account  I  am  able  to  give  of  the  art  of  making 
fugar  from  the  cane-juice,  I  (hall  proceed  to  a 
fubfequent  procefs,  to  which  this  invaluable  plant 
hath  given  birth ;  I  mean  that  of  extrafting  from 
it,  by  fermentation  and  diftiflation,  one  of  the 
pureft,  moft  fragrant,  and  falutary  fpirits  in  the 
world ;  a  procefs  of  far  greater  curiofity  than 
the  former,  and  of  almoft  equal  importance  in 
point  of  value,  confidering  that  the  fpirit  pro- 
cured 
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ttrred  by  its  means,  is  obtained  from  thie  very  C  H  A  ?• 
-dregs  and  feculencies  of  the  plant.  H- 

The  ftill-houfes  on  the  fugar-plantations  in  the ' 
Britifh  Weft  Indies,  vary  greatly  in  point  of  fize 
and  expence,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  the  magnitude  of  the  property.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a  fubftantial 
manner  of  ftone,  and  are  commonly  equal  in 
extent  to  both  the  boiling  and  curing-houfes  to- 
gether. Large  ftills,  by  which  I  mean  fuch  as 
contain  from  one  to  three  thoufand  gallons  of 
liquor,  have  this  advantage  over  fmall  ones ; 
that  they  are  purchafed  at  firft  at  a  lefe  propor- 
tionate expence.  A  ftill  of  tw6  thoufand  gallons, 
with  freight  and  charges,  will  coft  but  little  more 
than  one  of  one  thoufand  fiv€  hundred  gallons, 
and  is  befides  worked  with  but  little  more  fuel. 
But  as  it  is  not  every  proprietor  that  has  the 
means  of  employing  ftills  of  that  magnitude,  I 
(hall  confider  fuch  as  are  fitting  for  a  plantation 
making,  communibus  annis,  two  hundred  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  of  fixteen  hundred  weight,  and 
proceed  to  defcribe,  according  to  the  beft  of  my 
obfervation  and  experience,  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting fuch  an  apparatus  on  fuch  a  property,  in 
making  rum  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

For  a  plantation  of  that  defcription,  I  conceive 
that  two  copper  ftills,  the  one  of  one  thoufand 
two  hundred,  and  the  other  of  fix  hundred  gal- 
lons, wine  meafure,  with  proportionate-  pewter 
worms,  are  fufficient.  The  fize  of  the  tank  (or 
tubs)  for  containing  the  cold  water  in  which  the 
-worms  are  immerfed,  muft  depend  on  circum^ 
ftances :  if  the  advantage  can  be  obtained  of  a 
running  ftream,  the  water  m.ay  be  kept  abundant- 
Jy  cool  in  a  veffel  barely  large  enough  to  contain 
»  the 
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B  O  O  K  the  worm.  If  the  plantation  has  no  other  de* 
y«  pen  ience  than  that  of  pond- water,  a  ftone  tank 
is  infinitely  fuperior  to  a  tub,  as  being  longer  in 
heating,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  contain  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  gallons,  the  worms  of 
both  the  ftills  may  be  placed  in  the  fame  body  of 
water,  and  kept  cool  enough  for  condenfmg  the 
fpirit,  by  occafional  fupplies  of  ffefh  water. 

For  working  thfefe  ftills  and  worms,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  provide,  fir  ft,  a  dunder-ciftern,  of  at 
leaft  three  thoufand  gallons ;  fecondly,  a  ciftern 
for  the  fciimmings ;  laftly,  twelve  fermenting  vats 

f>r  cifterns,  each  of  them  of  the  contents  of  the; 
argeft  ftill,  viz,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gaU 
ions.  In  Jamaica,  cifterns  are  made  pf  plank, 
fixed  in  clay ;  and  are  univerfally  preferred  tq 
yats,  or  moveable  veffels,  for  the  purpofe  of  fer- 
menting. They  ^re  not  fq  eafily  affeded  by  the  • 
changes  of  the  weather,  nor  fo  liable  to  leak  as 
vats,  and  they  laft  much  longer.  But  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  diftilleries,  fermenting-cifterns  are,  I  believe^ 
unknown.  To  compleat  the  apparatus,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  add  two  or  more  copper  pumps  for 
conveying  the  liquor  from  the  cifterns,  and  pump- 
ing up  the  dunder,  and  alfo  butts  or  other  vef- 
fels for  fecuring  the  fpirit  when  obtained ;  and! 
it  is  ufua}  to  build  a  rum-ftore  adjoining  the  ftill- 
houfe. 

The  ingredients  or  materials  that  f^t  the  vari- 
ous apparatus  I  have  defcribed  into  aftion,  con- 
fiftof, 

I  ft.  Melafles,  or  treacle  drained  from  the  fu- 
gar,  as  already  defcribed. 

2dly.  Scummings  of  the  hot  cane-juice,  from 
the  boiling-houfe,  or  fometimes  raw-cane  liquor, 
from  canes  expreffed  for  the  purpofe. 

3dly. 
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3dly.   Lees,  or,  as   it  is   called  in  Jamaica,  c  h  A  F. 
4und€r*.  U. 

4thly*  Water. 

The  ufe  of  dunder  in  the  making  of  rum,  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  of  yeaft  in  the  fermentation  of 
flour.  It  is  the  lees  or  feculencies  of  former  dif- 
tillations ;  and  fome  few  planters  preferv^e  it  for 
ufe,  from  one  crop  to  another ;  jt)ut  this  is  a  bad 
praftice.  Some  fermented  liquor  therefore,  com- 
pofed  of  fwciets  and  water  alone,  ought  to  be  dif- 
tilled  in  the  firft  inftance,  that  frefc  -dunder  may 
ibe  obtained.  It  is  a  diflblvent  menftruum,  and 
certainly  occafions  the  fweets  with  which  it  \% 
combined,  whether  melaffes  or  fcummings,  to 
yield  a  far  greater  proportion  of  fpirit  than  can 
be  obtained  without  its  affiftance.  The  water 
which  is  added,  afts  in  fome  degree  in  the  fame 
tnanner  by  dilution, 

•  In  the  Windward  Iflands  the  procefs,  according 
jto  Colonel  Martin,  is  conduced  as  follows : 
Scummings,  one-third. 
Lees,  or  dunder,  one-thirds 
Water,  one-third. 

When  thefe  ingredients  are  well  mixed  in  the 
fermenting  cifterns,  and  are  pretty  cool,  the  fer- 
mentation will  rife  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  a 
proper  height  for  admitting  the  firft  charge  of 
melaffes,  of  which  fix  gallons  f  for  every  hun- 
4red  gallons  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  is  the  ge- 
neral proportion  to  be  given  at  twice,  viz.  3  per 
-cent,  at  the  firft  charge,  and  the  other  3  per  cent, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  liquor  is  in  a 

*  From  redundar^  Spanifh— -the  fame  as  redundant  in 
Latin. 

t  This  quantity  of  melaffes,  added  to  a  third  of  fcummings, 
gives  114  percent,  of  fweets,  fix  gallons  of  fcummings  being 
reckoned  equal  to  one  gallon  of  mdaffes*^ 

high 
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BOOK  high  ftate  of  fermentation ;  the  heat  of  which, 
V.       however,  Ihould  not  in  general  be  fufFered  to 
exceed  from  ninety  to   ninety-four  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  |, 

When  the  fermentation  falls  by  eafy  degrees 
from  the  fifth  to  the  feventh  or  eighth  day  § ,  fo 
as  then  to  grow  fine,  and  throw  up  flowly  a  few 
clear  beads  or  air  globules,  it  is  ripe  for  diftilla- 
tion;  and  the  liquor  or  wafh  being  conveyed 
^nto  the  largeft  ftill,  which  muft  not  be  filled 
higher  than  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the 
brim,  left  the  head  (hould  fly,  a  fteady  and  re- 
gular fire  muft  be  kept  up  until  it  boils,  after 
which  a  little  fuel  will  ferve.  In  about  two  hours 
the  vapour  or  fpirit  being  condenfed  by  the  am^ 
bient  fluid,  will  force  its  way  through  the  worm 
in  the  (hape  of  a  ftream,  as  clear  and  tranfparent 
as  ct-yftal ;  and  it  is  fufFered  to  run  until  it  is  no 
longer  inflammable. 

The  fpirit  which  is  thus  obtained  goes  by  th« 
appellation  of  low-wines.  To  make  it  rum  of  the 
Jamaica  proof,  it  undergoes  a  fecond  diftillation, 
of  which  I  fliall  prefently  fpeak ;  but  previoufly 
thereto,  I  fliall  point  out  fome  little  variation  be- 
tween the  praftice  of  the  Jamaica  diftillers  and 
thofe  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  obfervable  in  the 
firft  procefs.  This  confifts  chiefly  in  a  more  co- 
pious ufe  of  dunder  ||.     The  following  being  a 

very 

t  The  infufion  of- hot  w^t^r  will  raife,  aad  of  cold  water 
abate  the  fermentation, 

§  When  the  h'quor  is  firft  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
(the  houfc  being  cold,  and  the  cifterns  not  faturatcd)  it  will 
liot  be  fit  for  diftiDation  under  ten  or  t\^elve  days. 

II  As  the  ufe  of  dunder  is  to  diffolve  the  tenacity  of  the 
faccharine  matter,  it  (hould  be  proportioned  not  only  to  the 
quantity^  but  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the  fweetS.  Thus,  when 
the  fweets  in  the  fcrmcntiug  ciftern  <?onfift  of  melafles  alonif. 
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Very  general,  and,  I  believe,  an  improved  nie-cHAP. 
thpd,  in  Jamaica,  of  compounding  the  feveral      II. 
ingredients,  viz.  ^ 

Dunder 

as  generally  happens  after  the  bufmefa  of  fugar-boiling  1$ 
finiflied,  when  no  fcuroniings  arc  to  be  had,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  dunder  is  neceifary ;  becaufe  mclafles  is  a  bodv  of 
greater  tenacity  than  cane-liquor,  and  is  rendered  fo  vifcout 
and  indurated  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  as  to  be  unfit  for  fer« 
mentation  without  the  moft  powerful  faline  and  acid  flimu- 
lators.  For  the  fame  reafon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop, 
when  no  melaffes  is  to  be  had,  and  the  fweets  confifl  of  cane- 
juice  or  fcummings  alone,  very  little  dunder  is  neceffary.  In 
fuch  cafe  I  (hould  not  recommend  above  20  per  cent,  at  the 
utmoft.  Dunder,  in  a  large  quantity,  certainly  injures  the 
jlavourp  although  it  may  encreafe  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit. 
We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  that  the  diftillers  in  Eng- 
land add  many  things  to  the  femjenting  liquor,  or  wa(h,  in 
order  to  augment  the  vinofity  of  the  fpirit,  or  give  it  a  par- 
ticular  flavouF.  He  obferves,  that  a  little  tartar,  nitre,  or 
common  fait,  is  fometimes  thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  or  in  their  (lead  a  little  of  the  vegetable  or  finer  mi« 
ncral  acid.  Thefe  are  thought  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  fer- 
menting of  folutions  of  treacle,  honey,  and  the  like  fweet  and 
\  rich  vegetable  juices,  which  contain  a  fmall  proportion  of 
acid.  It  would  fcem,  by  a  note  in  Dr.  Grainger's  Poenj 
called  the  Sugar  Caney  that  a  fimilar  prafticc  prevails  among 
the  diftillers  in  St.  Chriftopher's ;  for  the. author  relates,  that 
an  addition  of  fea- water  to  the  fermenting  liquor  (in  what 
proportion  he  does  not  fay)  is  a  real  and  great  improvement. 
Shaw  recommends  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  and 
lamarinds,  or  other  very  acid  fruits,  and,  above  all  other 
things,  an  aqueous  folution  of  tartar ;  hut  I  conceive  that 
dunder  alone  anfwcrs  every  purpofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends to  the  diftiller  to  introduce  into  the  fermenting  ciftern 
a  few  gallons  of  the  re£tified  fpirit,  which  he  lays  will  come 
back,  with  a  large  addition  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit  that 
would  otherwife  have  arifen  from  the  diftillation. — As  I  have 
tried  none  of  thefe  experiments,  1  can  fay  nothing  in  their 
favour  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  believe  that  a  fmall 
quantity  of  vegetable  aflies,  thrown  into  the  rum-ftilL  will 
be  found  ferviccable.  The  alkaline  falts  are  fuppofed  to  at- 
jycnuate  the  fpirit  and  keep  back  the  grofs  and  fetid  pil,  which 

thc^ 
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BOOK  Ci^^  ^^^  ^^^9  ^        '5^  gallons 

y^  rMclaflcs     -     6  gallons  "1 

Sweets  I  a  per  J  ScutDniu;ig9  36  eallons  f      42 

cent.  j  (equal  to  6  gallons  |  gallons 

L  more  of  mclafTes )  j 

Water  -  -  8  gallons  , 

icx>  gallona. 

Of  this  mixture  (or  wajh^  as  it  is  fometimes 
called)  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gallons  ought 
to  produce  three  hundred  gallons  of  low-wines ; 
and  the  ftill  may  be  twice  charged  and  drawn  off 
in  one  day.  The  method  of  adding  all  the  me- 
laffes  at  once,  which  is  done  foon  after  the  fer- 
mentation commences,  renders  the  procefs  fafe 
and  expeditious ;  whereas  by  charging  the  melaf- 
fes  at  different  times,  the  fermentation  is  check- 
ed, and  the  procefs  delayed. 

Let  us  now  compjeat  the  procefs  according  to 
the  Jamaica  method.  The  low-wines  obtainecj 
as  above,  are  drawn  off  into  a  butt  or  veffel,  and^ 
as  opportunity  ferves,  are  conveyed  into  the  fe- 
cond  ftill  of  fix  hundred  gallons,  to  undergo  a 
further  diftillation.  The  ftream  begins  to  rui)L 
in  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  give,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day^  two  hundred  and  twenty 

the  diiinicrs  call  the  faitiUf  but  if  ufcd  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, they  may  keep  back  alfo  a  proportion  of  the  fine  efTen* 
tial  oil,  on  which  the  flavour  of  the  rum  wholly  depends. 
Perhaps  the  moft  important  obje^l  of  attention,  in  the  mak« 
tng  rum  of  a  good  flavour,^  is  ckanlinefs  ;  for  all  adfentitiout 
or  foreign  fubftances  deftroy  or  change  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  fpint.  In  truth,  it  (hould  be  a  conftant  rule  with  the  ma* 
nager  or  diftiller  to  iee  that  the  ciRerns  are  fcalded,  and  even 
cleanfed  with  (Irong  lime- water,  each  time  they  arc  ufed; 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  rum,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  vapour  of  a  foul  ciftern  has  in- 
ftantly  killed  the  firft  perfon  that  has  entered  it  without  due 
precaution. 

gallons. 
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gallons,  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-proof  rmn,CHAP^ 
1.  e.  of  fpirit  in  which  olive  oil  will  fink ;  and  v  II* 
thus  the  manufafture,  if  it  may.be  fo  called,  is 
complete.  There  will  remain  in  the  ftill  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  weaker  fpirit,  commonly 
about  feventy  gallons,  which  is  returned  to  the 
low-wine  butt.  Thus  two  hundred  and  t\yenty 
gallons  of  proof  rum  are,  in  fad,  made  from 
five  hundred  and  thirty  gallons  of  low-wines  j 
or  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  rum  iron^ 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  of  wafli. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  and  procefs  which 
I  have  thus  defcribed,  the  Jamaica  diftiller  may 
mi  weekly,  vorking  only  by  day-light  (a  necef- 
fary  precaution  in  this  employment)  and  ^t  a 
fmall  expence  of  labour  and  fuel,  twelve  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  containing  each  one  hundred 
and  ten  gallons  of  the  Jamaica  fta^dard.  The 
proportion  of  the  whole  rum  to  the  crop  of  fu- 
gar,  is  commonly  eftimated  in  Jamaica  as  three 
to  four.  Thus  a  plantation  of  the  above  defcrip- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  fupply  annually  one  hundred 
and  fifty  puncheons  of  rum,  of  oi^e  hundred  and 
ten  gallons  each ;  or  eighty-two  gallons  of  Ja- 
maica proof  to  each  hogftiead  of  fuear ; — ^and  this 
return,  I  do  believe,  is  fometimes  fairly  made  from 
canes  planted  in  rich  and  moift  lands ;  but  on  a 
,  general  eftimate,  I  think  it  too  great  an  allow- 
ance, and  tha^  two  hundred  gallons  of  rum  to 
three  hogfheads  of  fugar,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two-thirds  rum  tp  the  crop  of 
fugar,  is  nearer  the  truth  *. 

The 

♦  This  will  be  better  undcrftood  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: — The  general  fupply  of  fcummings  to 
the  fboi-houfe  is  fevcn  gallons  out  of  every  icx>  gallons  of 
«aae4i^aor.      Suppoiing,  therefore)  that  3|000  gallons  of 

cane- 
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fiOOK  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recolleft,  that  id 
V.  this,  and  the  preceding  chapter,  the  obfervations 
which  I  have  made,  both  concerning  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fugar-cane  in  the  field,  and  the  fub- 
jequent  proceffes  of  the  boiling-houfe  and  diftil- 
lery,  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  praftice 
of  Jamaica.  Some  feleftion  was  neceffary,  and 
I  could  refer  to  no  mode  of  condufting  a  fugar 
plantation,  with  fuch  propriety  as  to  that  with 
which  I  am  myfelf  praftically  acquainted. — ^My 
next  enquiries  will  relate  to  the  particulars  of  the 
firft  coft  of  this  fpecies  of  property,  to  the  cur- 

cane-juice  itf  required  for  each  hogfhead  of  fugar  of  i6  cwt« 
the  fcummings,  on  a  plantation  making  200  hogiheads  per 
annum,  will  be   28,000  gallons,       , 
equal  to  —  —        4>066  gallons  of  inelaflcs^ 

Add  the  melafles  from  ihcl 

curing-houfe,  which,  if  the  | 

fugar  is  of  a  good  quality,  >    1 2,000 

will  feldom   exceed   fixty  j 

gallons  per  hogfhead     -     J 

Total  of  fweets  -         16,666  gallons. 

This,  diftilled  at  and  after  the  rate  of  1 2  per  cent,  fweets  in 
the  fermenting  ciftern,  will  give  34,720  gallons  of  low-wines, 
which 'ought  to  produqe  I4>4i2  gallons  of  good  proof  rum^ 
or  131  puncheons  of  no  gallons  each.  When  a  greater 
proportion  than  this  is  made,  one  or  other  of  thefe  circum* 
fiances  xnnfl  exiil,  either  the  fugar  difcharges  an  unufual 
quantity  of  melafles,  or  the  boihng-houfe  is  defrauded  of 
the  cane-liquor  by  improper  fcupiining.  This  latter  circum^ 
dance  frequently  happens. 

It  (hould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  the  pradlice  of  late 
with  many  planters,  to  raife  the  proof  of  rum  ;  thus  gaining 
in  ftrength  of  fpirit,  what  is  loft  in  quantity:  ^nd  there  are 
managers  who  make  it  a  rule  to  return  the  fcummings  tp  the 
clarifiers,  inftead  of  fending  them  to  the  ftiU-houfe.  This 
lad-mentioned  pradice  reduces  the  crop  pf  rum  more  than 
ope-third ;  but  is  fuppofed  to  yield  in  fugar  more  than  is  lod^ 
in  rum  ;  and  if  the  price  of  fugar  is  very  high,  and  that  o^ 
rum  yery  low,  it  may  be  prudent  to  adopt  this  method.  ^ 

rent 
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rent  expcnces  attending  It,  and  to  the  returns  CHAP, 
which  may  be  reafonably  expeded  from  a  capi-  II* 
tal  thus  employed ;  and  here  again  my  eftimates 
will  refer  chiefly  to  Jamaica*  That  there  is  a 
confiderable  variation  in  fome  of  the  Windward 
Iflands,  I  have  no  doubt.  In  St.  Chriftopher's, 
for  inftance,  fome  of  the  lands  are  certainly  more 
valuable  than  the  very  beft  in  Jamaica;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jamaica  is  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  44  per  cent,  and  ha»  other  advantages, 
which  probably  make  the  fcale  even. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP;  ni 

Capital  necejfary  in  the  fitilement  cr  purcbafe  ofd 
fugar  planiathn  (f  a  given  extent.— The  landsy 

f  buildings y  and Jlock  feparatelj  confidered.-^Par^ 
ticulars  and  cq/i.-^rt^s  returns  from  the  pro^ 
perty.-^Annual  jiifimrfements.-^lfet  profits.-^ 
Variotis  contingent  charges  not  taken  into  the  ac-- 
count  •'^Differences  J  not  commonly  attended  to^ 
in  the  mode  of  ejlimating  the  profits  of  an  Englifh 
ejlate^  and  one  in  the  Wefl  Indies. -^Ihfurance  of 

•  Weft  India  efiates  in  time  of  war^  arid  other  oc^ 

cafional  deduSlions. — The  quefiion^  why  the  cul-^ 

tivation  of  the  Sugar  Iflands  has  encreafed^  under 

fo  many  difcouragements^  tonfidered  and  difcifP^ 

fed. 

J\  SUGAR  plantation  confifts  of  three  gteat 
parts ;  the  Lands,  the  Buildings  and  the  Stock : 
but  before  I  proceed  to  difcriminate  their  rela- 
tive proportions  and  value,  it  tnay  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  bufinefs  of  fugar  planting  is  a 
fort  of  adventure  in  which  the  man  that  engages, 
muft  engage  deeply.- — ^There  is  no  medium,  and 
very  feldom  the  poffibility  of  retreats  A  Britiih 
country  gentleman,  who  is  Content  to  jog  on 
without  rifqile  on  the  moderate  profits  of  his 
own  Aioderate  farm,  will  ftartle  to  hear  that  it 
i'equires  a  capital  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  to  embark  in  this  employment 
with  a  fair  profpedl  of  advantage^    To  elucidate 

this 
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ftis  pofition,  it  muft  be  underftood  that  the  an-  c  ri  A  P. 
nual  contingencies  of  a  fmall  or  moderate  plan-  II L 
tation,  are  very  nearly  eqtial  to  thofe  of  an  eflate ' 
of  three  times  the  magnitude.  A  property,  for 
inftance,  producing  annually  one  hundred  hogf- 
heads  of  fuglr  of  fixteen  cwt.  has  occafion  for 
fimilar  white  fervants,  and  for  buildings  and 
utenlils  of  nearly  the  fame  extent  and  number  as 
a  plantation  yielding  from  two  to  three  hundred 
fuch  hogflieads,  with  rum  in  proportion.  In 
fpeaking  of  capital,  I  mean  either  money,  or  a 
folid  well-eftabliflied  credit ;  for  there  is  this  ef- 
fential  diflFerence  attending  loans  obtained  on 
landed  eftates  in  Great  Britain,  and  thofe  which 
are  advanced  on  the  credit  of  Weft  Indian  plan- 
tations, that  an  Englifh  mortgage  is  a  market- 
able fecurity,  which  a  Weft  Indian  mortgage  is 
not.  In  England,  if  a  mortgagee  calls  for  his 
money,  other  perfons  are  ready  to  advance  it: 
now  this  feldom  happens  in  regard  to  property . 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  credit  obtained  by  the 
fugar  planter  is  commonly  given  by  men  in  trade*, 
on  the  profpeft  of  fpeedy  returns  and  confider- 
ible  advantage ;  but  as  men  in  trade  feldom  find 
it  convenient  to  place  their  money  out  of  their 
reach  for  any  length  of  time,  the  credit  which 
they  give  is  oftentimes  fuddenly  withdrawn,  and 
the  ill-fated  planter  compelled,  on  this  account, 
to  fell  his  property  et  much  lefs  than  half  its 
firft  coft.  The  credit  therefore  of  which  I  fpeak, 
confidered  as  a  capital,  muft  not  only  be  extent 
five,  but  permanent. 

Having  premifcd  thus  much,  the  application 
of  which  will  hereafter  be  feen,  I  fhall  employ 
my  prefent  enquiries  in  afcertainmg  the  fair  and 
well-eftabliflied  prices  at  which  a  fugar  eftate  may 
at  this  time  be  purchafed  or  crated,  and  the 

profits 
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BOOK  profits  which  may  honeftly  and  reafonably  be  ex- 
V.  pefted  from  a  given  capital  fo  employed  ;  found- 
ing my  eftimate  on  a  plantation  producing,  one 
year  with  another,  two  hundred  hogfheads  of 
fugar  of  fixteen  cwt.  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
puncheons  of  rum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
lons each:  an  eftate  of  lefs  magnitude,  I  con- 
ceive, for  the  reafons  before  given,  to  be  com- 
paratively a  lofing  concern.  Afterwards  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  eagetnefs  which  has 
been  (hewn  by  many  perfons  to  adventure  in  this 
line  of  cultivation. — I  begin  then  with  the 


Lands. 

On  a  furvey  of  the  general  run  of  the  fugai" 
eftates  in  Jamaica,  it  is  found  that  the  land  ia 
canes  commonly  conftitutes  one-third  of  the  plan« 
tation ;  another  third  is  appropriated  to  paftur- 
age  and  the  cultivation  of  provifions,  fuch  as 
plantains  (a  hearty  and  wholefome  foodj  cocoes, 
or  eddoes,  yams,  potatoes,  caflfada,  corn,  and 
other  vegetable  efculents  peculiar  to  the  country 
and  climate  ;  and  which,  with  faked  fifli,  fuppli* 
ed  the  negroes  weekly,  and  fmall  ftock,  as  pigs 
and  poultry,  of  their  own  raifmg,  make  their 
chief  fupport,  and  in  general  it  is  ample.  The 
remaining  third  is  referved  in  native  woods,  for 
the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  timbers  for  repairing 
the  various  buildings,  and  fupplying  fire-wood 
for  the  boiling  and  diftilling  houfes,  in  addition 
to  the  cane  trafli,  and  for  burning  lime  and 
bricks.— As  therefore  a  plantation  yielding,  on 
an  average^  two  hundred  hoglheads  of  fugar  an- 
nually, requires,  as  I  conceive,  not  lefs  than 
three  hundred  acres  to  be  planted  in  canes,  the 

whole 
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whok  extent  of  fuch  a  property  muft  be  reckon-  CHAP* 
ed  at  nine  hundred  acres.  I  am  perfuaded  that  ^^^* 
the  fugar  plantations  in  Jamaica  making  thofe 
returns,  commonly  exceed,  rather  than  fall  fhort 
of,  this  eftimate  ;  tiot,  a«  hath  been  ignorantly  afr 
ferted,  from  a  fond  arid  avaricious  propenfity  ii^  the 
proprietors  to  engroft  more  land  than  is  neceffary ; 
but  becaufe,  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  rug. 
ged  furfece  of  the  country,  the  lands  vary  great- 
ly  in  quality,  and  it  is  feldpm  that  even  three 
hundred  acres  of  foil  in  contiguity,  fit  for  the 
produftion  of  fugar,  can  be  procured.  A  pur- 
chafer  therefore  muft  take  the  bad  with  the  good. 
Neverthelefs,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  give  as  pre- 
cife  an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  profits  to  be  made  in 
the  fugar-planting  bufinefs,  under  the  mq/}  favour^ 
able  circumjianccs^  I  will  allow  nothing  for  a  dead 
capital  vefted  in  unprodudive  woodland,  but  fix 
on  fix  hundred  acres,  as  fufficieht  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  that  have  been  mentioned ;  appropriating 
one  half  of  the  whole,  inftead  of  one  third,  to 
the  culture  of  the  cane. 

The  price  of  woodland  in  Janiajca  depends 
chiefly  on  its  fituation.  In  feafonable  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  I  con- 
ceive it  would  be  difficult  to  purchafe  a  quantity 
of  a  fugar  land  fufficient  for  a  good  eftate,  unlefs 
at  a  very  high  price.  On  the  north  fide,  in  a 
fertile  and  feafonaMe  parilh,  I  have  lately  known 
a  tradt  of  eight  hundred  acres,  with  a  fine  river 
running  through  it,  fell  for  ten  pounds  ciu'rency 
per  acre,  but  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  fea ;  and  dhe  p\irchafer  had  a  new  and 
difficult  road  to  make  for  three  miles  of  the  way. 
Such  another  territory,  without  the  inconvenien- 
cies  to  which  this  was  fubjeft,  would,  as  lands 
fell  in  Jamaica,  be  well  worth,  and  eafily  obtain. 

Vol.  n.  (^  fourteen 
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BOOK  fourteen  pounds  currency,  or  ten  pounds  fterlmg 
V.  per  acre.  Six  hundred  acres  at  this  price  is 
';^. 8,400  currency.  The  coft  of  clearing  one 
half,  and  planting  it  in  canes,  including  four 
clearings,  would  be  )^.  12  currency  per  acre,  or 
j{^.3,6oo.  Clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in 
provifions,  would  be  ^.7  an  acre,  or  jC7<^o; 
the  fame  for  clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in 
Guihey  grafs.  Inclofing  and  fencing  the  whole 
would  coft,  on  a  m5>derate  eftimate,  £*7oo 
more. — ^Total  ;^.  14, 100  currency,  being  equal 
to^.io,o7i'fterling. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  which  will  be  found  lieceflary^ 
on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude  defcribed,  ^re 

ift'.  A  water-mill,  (if  water  can  be  obtain-  J*°**|j* 
ed)  the  coft  of  which,  confidering  that  °^'^°'^'' 
a  great  extent  of  ftone  guttering  is 
cbiriihonly  requifite,  may  be  ftated,  on 
a  very  low  eftimate,  at  ^^.i, 000  fterlingi 
In  cafe  no  water-mill  can  be  ereded,  t 
do  not  conceive  that  a  fingle  mill,  whe- 
ther worked  by  cattle,  mules,  or  wind, 
is  fufficient  to  take  off  the  crop  in  due 
timcj  a  moft  important  objeft,  on  which 
the  future  fuccefs  of  the  plantation  de- 
pends. I  allow  therefore  for  a  wind- 
mill and  one  cattle^mill,  or  for  two 
cattle-mills  without  a  wind-mill,  a  fum 
equal  to  the  coft  of  a  water-mill,  or       /i,40P 

ad.  A  boiling-houfe,  45  by  22  feet,  to 
contain  3  copper  clarifiers,  of  350  gal- 
lons each,  and  4  other  pans  or  boilers, 
including  the  coft  of  the  fame,  and 
•ther  utenfils  -^  — *     l^ooo 

3d.  A 
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Jd.  A  curing-houfe,  adjoining  to  the  boil-  Jamaica  -, 
ing-houfe,  calculated  to  hold  one  half^""'"'^'  fji^^' 
the  crbp,  ^ith  ftrong  joifts  of  folid  tim- 
bers inftead  of  a  floor,  having  a  terraf- 
fed  or  boaided  platform  underneath, 
leadirtg  to  a  melafles  ciftern,  lined  with 
terraSj  fufBcient  to  contain  6000  gal- 
lons —  — ^  —        800 

4th,  A  diftillihg-houfe,  70  feet  by  30 ; 
the  diftillery  part  to  contain  2  ftills  of 
1200  and  600  gallons,  with  worms 
proportionate :  alfo  a  ftone  tank  or  cif-^ 
tern,  to  hold  30,000  gallons  of  water ; 
the  fermenting  part  to  contain  two,  or 
more,  vats,  or  cifterris,  for  the  dundet^ 
and  (kimmings :  alfo  1 2  cifterns  of  fo- 
lid plank  fixed  in  the  earth,  of  1 2oc^ 
gallons  each,  with  copper  pumps,  and 
other  neceffaty  apparatus^  t  together  alfo 
with  a  rum  (lore  under  the  fame  roof       l,6dd 

5th.  A  dwelling-houfe  for  the  oveffeer  6oa 

6th.  Two  trafh-hoiifes,  each  1 20  feet  by 
30;   the  foundation  ftone,   the   (ides 
open,  the  roof  fupported  by  ftone  pil- 
lars, and  covered  by  fliingles,  £>2oa  • 
each       — -  —  -^        6^0 

7th.  A  hofpital  for  the  fiek  iiegroes,  co^- 
taining  alfo  a  room  for  lying-in  ^omen^ 
a  room  for  cohfining  diforderly  negroes, 
a  fliop  for  the  doftor^  and  otie  or  more 
ftore  rooms  for  fecilring  the  plantation 
utenfils  and  provifions        -^         —        300 

8  th.  A  mule  ft  able,  fot  60  mules,  with  a 

corn-loft  above        —        •^—        —         150 

9th.  Shops  for  the  different  tradefmen, 
viz.  carpenters,  coopers,  wheelwright 
and  fmith  —  —  150 

(^2  loth.  Shed^ 
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loth^   Sheds  for  the    waggons,  wains,        ■ 
carts,  &c.  — :  — r  •"        3^ 

Add   extra  expences,  fuch  as  the 
coft  of  the  wains,  utenfils  for  the       .i 
fmith's  fhop,  houfehold  furniture, 
&c.  &c.  —  —        350 

The  total  is  £.$9^^^  fterling,  • 

being  equal  to  •—  Currency    7,000 


STOCK, 

*rhe  ftock  on  a[  p^antat^on  of  the  magnitude 
fiefcribed,  cannot  prudently  confift  of  lefs  thaa 
two  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  eighty  fteers^ 
and  fixty  mules.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  objedt 
that  two  hundred  hogflieads  of  fugar  have  been 
produced  by  the  labour  of  a  lefs  number  of  ne* 
groes  than  is  here  allowed.'  I  am  treating  of  aii 
eftate  which  produces  that  quantity  on  a  medium  ; 
tohfequeritly,  as,  from  droughts  and  unfavour- 
able feafOns,  the  crops  will  fometimes  fall  (hort 
of,  afr  other  times  they  mud  greatly  exceed  the 
number  prefcribed  j  and  under  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  I  do  not  believe  a  plantation  will  eafily  be 
named  that  pofleffes  (^or  employs,  in  job  work  and 
other^ifej  a  lefs  number  of  negroes  annually^ 
If  fuch  an  eftate  there  is,  I  hefitate  iiot  to  pro-^ 
nounce  that  it  is  in  improvident  hands ;  for  what 
management  can  be  worfe  than  that  which,  by 
over-working  the  negroes,  facrrfices  the  capital 
for  the  fake  of  a  temporary  augmented  income^ 
— ^The  ,coft  of  the  ftock,  therefore,  may  be  ftat* 
ed  as  follows : 


^50  Ne- 
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Currency.   ^^^^* 

250  N^roes,  at  j^.70  each,  «—  17,500 
80  Steers,  ^tj[*is  ""^  "~  i^^oo 
60  Mules,  at  j^^aS  —  1,680 

Total  in  curreiicy  (equal  to  ^•i4>557 

fterling)        •—  —      X.«o,38o 


Let  us  now  bring  the  whole  into  one  point 
of  view, 

Jamaica. 
Currency, 


Lands,        —        — •       14,100 
buildings,      —      —     7,000 

STOCK,  —  —  30,380 


Total  in  currency,        -^        41,480 

Which  is  only  /-S^o  (hort  of  ^^•42,000  Jamaica 
currency,  or  ^.30,000  fterling,  the  fum  firft 
mentioned ;  and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  owner  of  fuch  a  property  were  to  fell  it  by 
appraifement,  the  valuation  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  fum  expended.  It  would  be  more  ad- 
Yifeable  undoubtedly,  to  purchafe  a  plantation 
ready  fettled^  rather  than  attempt  to  create  a 
new  one  from  uncleared  lands ;  jnafmuch  as  the 
labour  and  rifque  of  the  undertaking  would  be 
thereby  avoided  ;-*-but,  however  this  may  be,  it 
muft  be  cpnfidered  as  a  fixed  and  well-ellablifh- 
ed  fa£t,  that  ^  fugar  plantation  of  the  extent  and 
returns  which  have  been  fuppofed,  whether  ac- 
quired by  purchafe,  or  by  the  rifque  antl  labour 
of  clearing  th.e  lands,  will  unavoidably  cod  (^the 
pieceffary  buildings  and  ftock  included) ;(^.3o,ooo 

fterling. 
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BOOK  fterling,  before  any  adequate  intereft  can  be  re- 
V.      ceived  from  the  capital. 

'  The  produce  of  fuch  a  plantation  has'  bceu 
ftated  at  200  hogfheads  of  fugar,  of  16  cwt.  and 
130  puncheons  of  rum,  of  no  gallons,  commu- 
tubus  annis ;  the  value  of  which,  according  to 
the  avetage  prices  at  the  London  market  for 
ten  years  previous  to  1-791,  may  be  reckoned  a$ 
follows : 

Sterling. 

200  Hogfheads  of  fugar,  2X^.1^  fter^  ■    ■ 

ling  per  hogfhead         —          —  S^^OP? 

J  30  Puncheons  pf  rum,  at  ^.10  fter- 
ling per  punqheon        -*?         — ^  ijjoo 

But  the  reader  is  not  to  Imagine  that  all  this,  or 
even  the  fugar  alone,  is  fo  much  clear  profit. 
The  annual  difburfements  are  firft  to  be  deduc- 
ed, and  very  heavy  they  are ;  nor  is  any  opiniop 
more  erroneous  than  that  which  fuppofes  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  rum.  If  fuch  indeed 
were  the  faQ:,  the  capital  would  yield  precifely 
^n  annual  intereft  of  ten  per  cent. :  but  a  refe- 
rence to  the  feveral  items,  which  I  have  particu- 
larized in  a  note  f ,  will  demonftrate  the  fallacy 

.of 

f  Annual  Supplies  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 

ift.  Negro  Clothing  ;  viz. 

1^500  Yards  of  OzDaburgh  cloth,  or  German  linen; 
650  Yards  of  bine  bays,  or  penniilones,  for  a  warm  frock 

for  each  negro. 
350  Yards  of  ftriped  Iinfeys  for  the  women. 
350  Yards 'of  coarfc  check  for  fhirts  for  the  boilers, 
tradefmen,  domeftics,  and  children. 

3  Dozei^ 
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of  this  too  common  mode  of  calculation.    They  cH  AP. 
amount,  at  a  very  moderate  eftimate,  (including      in. 

3  Doztn  of  coarTe  blankets  for  lying-in  women,  and 
fick  negroes. 
1 8  Dozen  of  coarfc  hats^ 

2d.   T00L9y 

For  the  carpenters  and  coopers,  to  the  amount  of  ;^.25  fter» 
ling,  incUiding  z  or  3  do^^en  of  Ming  axes. 

3d.  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

160,000  Nails  of  different  fizes. 
2,500  Puncheon  rivets. 

6  Cattle  chains. 

6  Dozen  of  hoes. 

6  Dozen  of  bills, 
ao  Dozen  of  fmall  dafp  knives  for  the  negroes. 

4  Dozen  of  ox  bows. 
50  Bundles  of  iron  hoops, 

2  Sets  of  pupcheon  trufs  hoops. 

2  Sets  of  hog(head  ditto. 
So  Gallons  of  train  ofl  for  lamps.. 

2  Barrels  of  tar. 

3  Boxes  of  fhort  tobacco  pipes  for  the  negroes. 
180  Bundles  of  wood  hoops. 

2  Sheets  of  lead. 

Z  Dozen  of  fmall  iron  pots  for  the  negroes. 
2  Puncheons  of  Briftol  lime  for  temper. 

4  Grindftonf^s. 

Provisions,  &c.  chiefly  from  Ireland. 

%o  Barrels  of  herrings,  or  falted  cod  equal  thereto, 
6  Barrels  of  (^Ited  beef. 
2  Barrels  of  falted  pork. 
4  Firkins  of  falted  butter. 
2  Boxes  of  foap. 
2  Boxes  of  candles. 
1  Hogfheads  of  fait. 
€  Barrels  of  flour. 
6  Kegs  of  peafe. 
J  Jugs  9f  groats. 

freight, 
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BOOK  ^i^cigl^t,  charges  aad  mjerchants  comuiiilions,  and 
V.  adding  a  proportional  part  of  the  coft  of  many 
e^penfive  articles,  fuch  as  coppers,  (tills,  wain- 
tyre,  grating-bars^  &c,  which  would  perhaps  be 
wanted  once  in  five  years)  to  the  fum  of  £^^5^ 
fterling.  To  this  fum  are  to  be  added  tlie  follow- 
ing very  heavy 

Charges  within  4h€  JJiand ;  viz. 

Currency* 


Overfeer^s  or  manager's  falary       -w  200 
Diftiller's  ditto              —               —70 
Two  other  whit^  fervants,  ;C-6o  each  120   ^ 
A  white  carpenter's  wages      ..—    —  100 
Maintenance  of  five  white  fervants, 
exclufive  of  their    allowance    of 
falted  provifions,  ;^.4o  each         — .  200 
Medical  care  of  the  negroes,  (at  6s. 
per  annum  for  each  negro)  ap.d  ex* 
tra  cafes,  which  are  paid  for  fepa» 
rately            -^                  —  100 
Millwright's,  copperfmith's,  plumb- 
er's, and  fmith's  bills,  annually  250 
Colonial  taxes,  public  and  parochial  206 
Annual  fupply  of  mules  and  fteers  300 
Wharfage  and  ftorage  of  goods  land- 
ed and  fhipped           —              — I  100 
American  ftaves   and  heading,    for 

hogftieads  and  puncheons,        —  150 
A  variety  of  fmall  occafional  fupplies 

of  different  kinds,  fuppofed       —  50 

Equal  to  ^.1,300  fterling;  being  in  — — • 

currency          —            —           jC-  1)840 

The 
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.  The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  the  suinual  con-  c  HAP* 
tingent  charges  of  all  kinds,  is  X-^j^S^  fterling.  III. 
which  is  precifeVy  one  half  the  grofs  returns ;  ^* 
leaving  the  other  moiety,  or;^.2,i50  fterling,  and 
no  more,  clear  profit  to  the  planter,  being  feven  per 
cent,  on  his  capital,  and  £.$0  over,  without 
charging,  however,  a  fhilling  for  making  good 
the  decreafe  of  the  negroes,  or  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making  any  allowance 
for  dead  capital,  and  fuppofmg  too,  that  the  pro- 
prietor refides  on  the  fpot ;  for  if  he  is  abfent,  he 
is  fubje£k,  in  Jamaica,  to  an  annual  tax  of  fix 
pounds  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  value  of  his  fugar 
and  rum,  for  legal  comijiiffions  to  his  agent. — 
With  thefe,  and  other  drawbacks  (to  fay  nothing 
of  the  devaftations  which  are  fometimes  occafion- 
ed  by  fires  and  hurricanes,  deftroying  in  a  few 
hours  the  labour  of  years)  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  profits  (hould  frequently  dwindle  to 
nothing  ;  or  rather,'  that  a  fugar  eftate,  with  all 
its  boaued  advantages,  fliould  fometimes  prove  a 
millllone  about  the  neck  of  its  unfortunate  pro* 
prietor,  which  is  dragging  him  to  deftrudion*! 

Admitting  even  that  his  prudence,  or  good 
fortune,  may  be  fuch  as  to  exempt  him  from  mo(l: 
of  the  loffes  and  calamities  that  have  been  enume- 
rated, it  muft  neverthelefs  be  remembered,  that 

'"'  In  Jamaica,  the  ufual  mode  cf  calculating,  in  a  general 
^^y,  the  average  profits  of  a  fugar  eftate,  is  to  allow  £.  to 
fterling  per  annum  for  every  negro,  young  and  old,  employed 
in  thi8  line  of  cultivation ;  according  to  which,  Mr.  BecV> 
ford's  income,  arifing  firom  2,533  negroes,  ought  to  be 
;f  .25,330  fterling.  I  doubt,  however,  as  he  does  not  refidc 
in  the  ifland,  if  he  has  received,  on  an  average  often  years  toge* 
ther,  any  thing  near  that  fum ;  but  even  this  is  but  61  per 
cent,  on  his  capital,  which  is  ;^, 3  80,000  ;  negproes  being  one- 
third  of  theproperty^  and  are  ufuaUy  Wued  9t£.SQ  fterlinf 
round. 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  fugar  planter  is  at  once  both  landlord  ancf 
V.  tenant  on  his  property.  In  contrafting  the  profits 
of  a  Weft  Indian  plantation  with  thofe  of  a  landed 
eftate  in  Great  Britain,  this  circumftance  is  com- ' 
nionly  overlooked  ;*  yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  an  Englifh  proprietor,  in  ftating  the  in- 
come which  he  receives  from  his  capital,  includes 
not  in  his  eftimate  the  profits  made  by  his  tenants* 
Thefe  conftitute  a  diftinft  objeft,  and  are  ufually 
reckoned  equal  to  the  clear  annual  rent  which  is 
paid  to  the  proprietor.  Thus  a  farm  in  England, 
producing  an  income  of  3  ^  per  cent,  to  the  owner, 
is  in  faft  proportionably  equal  to  a  fugar  planta- 
tion yielding  double  the  profit  to  the  planter ; 
and  poiTeffes  befides,  all  that  ftability,  certainty, 
and  fecurity,the  want  of  which  is  the  great  draw- 
back on  the  latter.  An  Englifh  gentleman,  when 
either  extreme  of  dry  or  wet  weather  injures  the 
crop  on  his  lands,  has  no  other  concern  in  the 
calamity  than  fuch  as  the  mere  feelings  of  huma- 
nity may  dictate,  and  it  i^  but  juftice  to  him  to 
fay,  that,  fo  long  as  the  ftock  of  his  tenant  is 
found  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  rent,  he  com- 
monly difplays  the  moft  perfeft  philofophy  and 
compofure  under  the  poor  tenant's  misfortunes. 
Nor  is  h«  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  in  time 
of  war,  of  paying  large  premiums  for  infuring 
his  eftate  from  capture  by  a  foreign  enemy.- — 
This  is  another  tax,  which  the  unfortunate  Weft 
Indian,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  muft  add  ,to  his 
expences ;  or  fubmit  to  the  difagreeable  alterna- 
tive* of  palling  many  an  uneafy  day  and  fleeplefs 
night,  in  dreadful  anxiety  tor  the  fate  of  his 
poffeffions,  and  the  future  fubfiftence  of  his  far 
mily ; — harraffed,  perhaps,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
creditors  whofe  importunity  increafes  as  their  fe^t 
curity  becomes  endangered. 

To 
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To  this  account  of  the  t^xes,  contingencies,  ^  j^  ^^  p^ 
imd  impofitions  laid  on  the  fugar  planter,  muft  m. 
likewife  be.  added  yi/w^/^r/,  at  leajl^  of  the  high 
duties  on  his  produce,  which  fwell  the  revenues 
of  Great  Britain^  The  general  opinion,  I  well 
know,  confiders  it  as  a  certain  and  eftablifhed  fa£t, 
that  all  thefe  duties  fall  ultimately  on  the  con* 
fumer.  I  fhall  hereafter  point  out,  and  I  truft 
with  fuch  precifion  and  certainty  as  will  admit  of 
no  difpute,  in  wl^at  cafes  they  fall  on  the  con- 
fumer,  ^nd  in  what  cafes  on  the  planter.  No 
^ueflion  has,  I  think,  been  more  ftrangely  mif- 
underftood  than  this,  and  yet  none,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  fufceptive  of  clearer  illuftration ;  but  as 
the  confideration  of  this  matter  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  commercial  fyftem  eftablifhed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  fugar  colonies,  it  is 
unneceffary  at  this  time  to  enter  on  the  inveftiga- 
tion ;  my  prefent  intention  being  only  to  apprize 
the  reader,  that  the  duties  payable  in  the  mother 
country,  on  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  are 
not  wholly  to  be  overlooked,  in  a  fair  eftimate  of 
the  expences  to  which  the  planter  is  liable. 

But  there  is  a  queftion,  naturally  arifme  from 
the  premifes,  to  which  it  is  proper  that  I  mould, 
in  this •  place,  give  an  anfwer ;  and  it  is  this: 
Seeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which  few  men 
can  command,  and  confidering  withal,  that  the 
returns  are  in  general  but  fmall,  and  at  beft  un- 
certain, how  has  it  happened  that  the  fugar  iflands 
have  been  fo  rapidly  fettled,  and  many  a  great 
eftate  purchafed  in  the  mother  country,  from  the 
profits  that  have  accrued  from  their  cultivation  ? 
It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  thofe  who  make  fuch 
enquiries  would  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
piany  unhappy  perfons  have  been  totally  and  irre- 
(rievably  ruined,  by  adventiiring  in  the  cultiva- 
tion 
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BOOK  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  iflands,  without  pofleffing  any  ade-* 
V.      quate  means  to  fujiport  them  in  fuch  great  un- 
dertakings ?  On  the  failure  of  fome  of  thefe  un- 
fortunate men,  vaTt  eflates  have  indeed  been  raifed 
by  perfons  who  have  had  mo^ey  at  command : 
men  there  are  who,  re&eding  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  circumftance,  behold  a 
fugair  planter  ftiiUggUng  in  diilrefs,  with  the  iame 
f  mQtions  4$  ^e  fett  by  the  Corniih  peafants  in 
contemplating  a  fhipwreck  on  tlf e  coaft,  and  haften 
with  equal  rapaciou£Q(e&  to  participate  in  the  fpoiL 
Like  them  too,  they  fometimes  hoki  out  falfe 
lights  to  lead  the  unwary  adventurer  to  deftruc* 
tioH ;  mqre  efpecially  if  he  has  any  thing  con- 
fiderable  of  his  own  to  fet  out  with.     Money  is 
advanced,  and  encouragement  given,  to  a  certain 
point  ^  but  a  fkilful  pra^itioner  well  knows  where 
to  ftop :  l>e  is  aware  what  very  large  fums  muft 
be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  the  freehold,  and 
]fk  the  firft  operations  of  clearing  and  planting  the 
l2a)d$,  and  ereSing  the  buildings,  before  any  re- 
turn can  be  made.     One-third  of  the  money  thus 
expended,    he    has  perhaps  furniflied;  but   the 
jime  foon  iiirrives  when  a  further  advance  is  requi- 
fite  to  give  life  and  aftivity  lo  the  fyftem,  by  the 
fiddition  of  the  negroes  and   the   (lock.     Now 
jhen  is  the  moment  for  opprefiion,  aided  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  the  parocefs  of  office,  to 
reap  a  golden  harveft.     If  ihe  property  anfwers 
expe«5tation,  iind  the  lands  proraife  great  returns, 
the  fagacious  creditor,  inftead  of  giving  further 
aid,  or  leaving  his  too  confident  debtor  to  msdke 
the  beft  of  his  way  by  his  own  exertions,  pleads 
a  fudden  and  unexpefted  emergency ;  and  infifts 
f)n  immediate  re-payment  of  the  fum  already  lent. 
The  law,    on   this  occafion,  is  far  fcom  being 
cliargeable  with  delay  j  and  avarice  is  inexorable. 

Afale 
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A  Tale  re  hurried  on,  and  no  bidders  ap'pear  but  C  tt  A  P. 
the  creditor  himfelf.     Ready  money  is  requiVefd  in     m- 
payment,  and  every  one  fees  that  a  further  fum 
will  be  wanting  to  make  the  eftate  produftive. 
Few  thet'efore  have  the  means,  who  have  even  the 
wifli,  efficacioufly  to  aflift  the  devoted  viftim. — 
Thus,  the  creditor  gets  the  eftate  at  his  own  price,  . 
fcbmmonly  for  his  firft  advance.  While  the  niifer- 
able  debtor  has  reafoli  to  thank  his  ftats  if,  con- 
foling  himfelf  with  only  the  lofs  of  his  own  ori- 
ginal capital,  and  his  labour  for  a  feries  of  years, 
he  efcapes  a  prifon  for  life. 

That  this  is  iio  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  even 
an  exaggerated  pifture,  the  records  of  the  courts 
of  law,  in  all  or  moft  of  our  iflands  (Jamaica 
eifpecially)  and  the  recolleftion  of  every  inhabi- 
-tant,  furniih  incoi^teftable  proof.  At  the  fame 
time  it  cannot  juftly  be  denied  that  there  are  cre- 
ditors, efpecially  among  the  Britifh  merchants,  of 
a  very  different  charafter  from  thofe  that  have 
been  defcribed,  who,  having  advanced  their  mo- 
ney to  refident  planters,  not  in  the  view  of  deriv- 
ing undue  advantages  from  their  labours  and  ne- 
ceflities,  but  folely  on  the  fair  and  honourable 
ground  of  reciprocal  benefit,  have  been  compelled,; 
much  againft  their  inclination,  to  become  planters^ 
themfelves  ;  being  obliged  to  receive  unprofitable 
Weft  Indian  eftates  in  payment,  or  lofe  their  mo- 
tley altogether.  I  have  known  plantations  tranf- 
ferred  in  this  manner,  which  are  a  burthen  in- 
ftead  of  a  benefit  to  the  holder  ;  and  are  kept  up 
folely  in  the  hope  that  favourable  crops,  and  an 
advance  in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  produce, 
may,  fome  time  or  other,  invite  purchafers.— • 
Thus  oppreffion  in  one  clafs  of  creditors,  and 
grofs  injuftice  towards  another,  contribute  equally 
lb  keep  up  cultivation  in  a  country,  where,  if  the 

rifques 
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BOOK  rifques  and  lofTes  are  great,  the  gains  are  fome^ 
V.  times  commenfurate  ;  for  fugar  euates  there  are, 
^  undoubtedly,  from  which,  inftead  of  the  returns 
that  I  have  eftimated  as  the  average  intereft  on 
the  capital,  nearly  double  that  profit  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  indeed  true,  .that  fuch  infliancesare 
extremely  rare  ;  but  perhaps  to  that  very  circum- 
ftance,  which  to  a  philofopher,  fpeculating  in  his 
clofet,  would  feem  fufEcient  to  deter  a  wife  man 
from  adventuring  in  this  line  of  cultivation,  it  is 
chiefly  owing  that  fo  much  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  it :  I  mean  the  fluftuating  nature  of  its 
returns.  The  quality  of  fugar  varies  occafionally 
to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  create  a  diflFerence  in  its 
marketable  value  of  upwards  of  ten  fliillings  fter- 
ling  in  the  hundred  weight,  the  whole  of  which 
is  clear  profit,  the  duties  and  charges  being  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  on  Mufcovado  fugar,  of  whatever 
quality.  Thus  fine  fugar  has  been  known  to  yield 
a  clear  profit  to  the  planter  of  no  lefs  than^.  1,500 
fterling  on  200  hogflieads  of  the  ufual  magnitude, 
beyond  what  the  fame  number,  where  the  com* 
modity  is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have  obtained 
at  the  fame  market.  To  aver  that  this  difference 
is  imputable  wholly  to  foil  and  feafons  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  or  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  market,  is  to 
contradia  common  obfervation  and  experience. 
Much,  undoubtedly,  depends  on  (kill  in  the  ma-' 
nufafture ;  and,  the  procefs  being  apparently 
fimple,  the  beholder  (from  a  propensity  natural  to 
the  bufy  and  inquifitive  part  of  mankind)  feels 
an  almoft  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  engage  in  it. 
In  this,  therefore,  as  in  all  other  enterprifes, 
whofe  fuccefs  depends  in  any  degree  on  human 
fagacity  and  prudence,  though  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  man  in  fifty  comes  away  fortunate,  every 
fanguine   adventurer  takes  for  granted  that  he 

(hall 
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fhall  be  that  one.    Thus  his  fyftem  of  life  becomes  CHAP, 
a  courfe  of  experiments,  and,  if  ruin  fhould  be      m* 
the  confequence  of  his  rafhnefs,  he  imputes  his 
misfortunes  to  any  caufe,  rather  than  to  his  own 
want  of  capacity  or  forefight. 

That  the  reafons  thus  given,  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  adduced  in  amwer  to  the  queftion  that 
has  been  ftated,  I  prefume  not  to  affirm.  Other 
caufes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may  perhaps 
be  affigned  by  men  of  wider  views  and  better  in- 
formation. The  fads  however  which  I  have  de- 
tailed, are  too  ftriking  and  notorious  to  be  con- 
troverted or  concealed. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  fufficiently  treated  of 
the  growth,  cultivation,  and  manufafture  of  fu- 
gar,  &c.  and  pointed  out  with  a  minutenefs  (tedi- 
ous perhaps  but)  fuited,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjedt,  the  firft  coft,  and  current 
contingencies  attending  the  eftablilhment  and 
profitable  maintenance  of  a  fugar  plantation,  to- 
gether with  the  rifque  and  g^ns  eventually  arifing 
trom  this  fpecies  of  property,  I  (hall  proceed,  in 
the  following  chapter,  to  furnifti  my  readers  with 
fuch  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  colleft 
concerning  the  minor  ftaples,  efpecially  thofe 
important  ones  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  cacao, 
pimento,  and  finger,  which,  with  fugar  and 
rutn,  principally  conftitute  the  bulky  freight  that 
gives  employment  to  an  extent  of  (hipping,  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  commercial  tonnage  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  theprefent  century*. 

•  The  following  table  of  the  prices  of  Mufcovado  fugar  \n 
the  London  market^  at  different  periodsf  may  be  gratifying 
to  curiofity»  and  of  ufe  in  illudrating  fome  of  the  preceding 
obfervations. 

Lowed  Price.  Higheft. 

Ycaw.  bhUlings.  6hilllui:&  ^tcrllny. 

1760  from  32  to  47 

1761  —  33  —  50 

1752 
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ta  AP.    IV. 

Of  the  minor  Staple  Commodities;  viz.  CoTfoN^ 
its  growth  and  various  Jpecies.'^Mode  of  culti-- 
vation  and  rifjites  attending  it^ — Import  of  this 
article  into  Creat  Britain j  and  profits  accruing 

from  the  ntanufadures  produced  by  iV.-*—— Indigo, 
itf  cuttivation  and  manufaiture.-^-^pulence  of  the 

firjt  Indigo  planters  in  Jamaica^  and  reflexions 
concerning  the  decline  of  this  branch  of  cultivation 
in  that  j/7^W!(/.— ^IIoffee,  whether  that  of  the 
Wefl  Indies  equal  to  the  Mocha  t-^-^ituation  and 

foil.-'^Exofbrtanf  duty  to  which  it  was  fubjeil  in  ^ 

Great  Bfitain.^-^Approved  method  of  cultivating 
the  plant  and  curing  the  berry 4 — Eflimate  of  the 
annual  expences  arid  returns  of  a  Coffee  plantar 

//t7«.— — iCACAO,  GlNGik,  ARNOTTO,  Ai.0B8 

/znrf  Pimento  J  brief  lacceunt  of  each* 

COTTON. 

Hat  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  fiibftance  s  O  O I^ 
called  cotton,  18  the  Ipontaneous  produ£Uoa  of  y. 
three  parts  of  the  earth,  k  is  found  growing 
naturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  m  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America;  and  may  juftly  be  conK 
prehended  among  the  mofl  valuable  gifts  of  a 
bountifVil  Creator,  fuperintending  and  providing 
for  the  neceflities  of  man. 

The  cotton-TTool  which  is  mann&fhived  into 

doth  (for  there  is  a  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies, 

called  fUk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit  for  the  loom) 

^onfifts  of  two  diftinA  kinds,  known  to  the 

.  VoL#  II.  R  planterf 
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B  O  O  K  planters  by  the  names  of  Green-seed  Cottoiv^ 

V.      and  Shrub   Cotton  j    and   thefe  again  have 

"^^^^-^^  fubordinate  marks  of  difference,  with  which  the 

cultivator  ought  to   be   well  acquainted  if  he 

means  to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greateft  ad-» 

vantage. 

Green-feed  cotton  is  of  two  fpecies ;  of  one  of 
which  the  wool  is  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  feed^ 
that  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found  of  fepa- 
rating  them,  except  by  the  hand;  an  operation 
fo  tediou^s  and  troubkfome^  that  the  value  of  the 
comnlodity  is  not  equal  to  the  pains  that  are  re-* 
quifite  in  preparing  it  for  market.  This  fort 
therefore  is  at  prefent  cultivated  principally  for 
fupplying  wick  for  the  lamps  that  are  ufed  ii\ 
fugar-boiling  and  for  domeftic  purpofes ;  but  the 
ilaple  being  exceedingly  good,  and  its  colour 
perfe£tly  white,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  a  valuable 
acquifition  to  the  muflin  manufactory^  could 
means  be  found  of  detaching  it  eafily  from  the 
feed. 

The  othef  fort  ha5  larger  feeds,  of  a  duller 
green  than  the  former,  and  the  wool  is  not  of 
equal  finenefs ;  though  much  finer  than  the  cot-^* 
ton- wool  in  general  cultivation ;  and  it  is  eafily 
feparated  front  the  feed  by  the  common  methckl, 
hereafter  to  be  defcribed.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  fpecies  of  the  gr^n-jfeed  cotton  is  not  fufficient- 
ly  known  to  the  planters  in  general,  (being  ufually 
confounded  with  the  former)  or  that  probably  it 
would  be  in  high  eftimation^ 

Both  the  fpecies  above-mentioned,  though  they 
produce  pods  at  an  early  ftage,  when  they  are 
mere  fhriibs*  will,  if  fuffered  to  fpread^  grow 
into  trees  ot  confiderable  magnitude,  and  yield 
annual  crops,  according  to  the  feafon,  without 
any  kind  of  cultivation.     The  bloflbms  put  forth 

ia 
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in  fucceffion  from  Oftober'  to  January,  and  the  c  H  A  P; 
pods  begin  to  open  fit  for  gathering  from  Fe-      IV. 
Druary  to  June,     I  come  now  to  the 

Shrub  Cotton,  properly  fo  called.  The  ffirub 
itfelf  very  nearly  refembles  an  European  Corinth 
bufh,  and  may  be  fubdivided  itito  feveral  varie- 
ties, all  of  which  however  very  nearly  refemble 
each  othef  *.  Thefe  varieties  (fuch  df  them  at 
leaft  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge)  arc 

I  ft.  The  Common  Jamaica;  the  feeds  of  which 
are  oblong,  pierfeftly  fmooth,  arid  have  nd  beard 
at  the  fmaller  end.  The  ftaple  is  cbarfe,  but 
ftrong.  Its  gteateft  defefk  is  that  the  feeds  are  fa 
brittle  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  rendefr  it  per- 
feftly  clean ;  on  which  account  it  is  the  loweft- 
priced  cotton  at  the  Britifli  market.  Such  how- 
ever is  the  obftinacy  of  habit,  that  few  of  the 
Britifh  cotton  planters  give  themfelves  the  trou- 
ble to  feleft,  of  feem  indeed  to  wifh  for  a  better 
fort. 

2d,  Brown  Bearded. — ^l^his  is  gerieraliy  culti- 
vated with  the  fpecies  laft  mentioned,  but  thcf 
ftaple  is  fomewhat  finer,  and  the  podsj  though 
feWer  in  number,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
wool.  The  ihrub  giVes  likewifd  a  better  ratoon. 
It  is  therefore  the  iiiteteft  of  thri  cotton  planter  to 

•  The  flowers  arc  compofed  of  five  htge  yclldw  lea^es^ 
tach  ftaiaed  at  thd  bottom  with  a  pucpde  fpot.  They  are 
beautifaly  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  The  piftil  is  ftrong  and 
iarfire,  furrounded  at  and  near  the  top  i^ith  a  yellow  farinaceons 
duit,  Whidh,  when  ripe,  falls  into  the  matrix  of  the  piftil.  Thiii 
is  h'kewille  furrounded,  when  the  petals  of  the  flovtrers  drop^ 
tirith  a  capfular  podf  fuppqrted^  three  triangular  green  leaves 
deeply^  jagged  at  their  ends.  .  Hie  inclofed  pod  opens,  wheii 
ripe,  into  three  or  four  partitionsi  difcovering  {he  cotton  irt 
ki  many  white  locks  as  ttcre  are  partitions  in  the  pod,  la 
thefe  locks  are  interfpeffed  the  feeds,  which  arc  comihooly 
fiimU  and  bbcki 

R  t  cultivate 
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BOOK  cultivate  it  feparately^    The  only  difadvantage  at'^ 
V.      tending  it  is,  that  it  is  sot  fo  eafilr  detached  fronv 
the  feed  as  the  other,  and  therefore  a  negro  will 
clear  a  few  pounds  lefs  in  his  day's^  worit. 

3d,  Nankeen.'^This  differs  but  little  in  the 
feeds  or  otherwife  from  the  fpecies  laft  mentioned, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  wool,  which  is  that  of 
the  cloth  called  Nankeen.  It  is  not  fo  much  in 
demand  as  the  white. 

4th,  Frentb  or  Small-feed^  with  a  whitiih  beard.^ 
This  is  the  cotton  in  general  cultivation  in  Hifpa* 
niola.  Its  (laple  is-  finer,  and  its  produce  equal  ta 
either  of  the  three  fpecies  lad  mentioned,  as  the 
fhrub  is  fuppofed  to  bear  a  ^I'cater  ntunber  of  pods* 
than  the  Jamaica,  or  the  Brown  Bearded,  but  ig^ 
tefs  hatdy  than  either. 

5th,  Kidney  Cotton^  fo  called  from  the  feeds  be* 
Ing  conglomerated  or  adhering  firmly  to  eacb 
other  in  the  pod.  In  all  the  other  forts  they  are 
feparated.  It  i«  likewife  called  Chain  Cotton, 
and,  I  believe,  is  the  trtie  Cotton  of  Brafil.-^The 
llaple  is  good,  the  pod  large,  and  the  produce 
confiderable.  A  fingle  negro  may  clear  with  eafe 
fixty-five  pounds  in  a  day,  befides  which,  it  leav^ 
the  feeds  beWi^td  unbroken,  and  comes  perfedUy 
clean  from  the  rollers.  It  is  therefore  impro-^ 
vident,  in  the  higheft  degree,  to  mix  this  fpecie$» 
with  any  otlKr^ 

On  the  whofe,  thte  mod  profitable  forts  for 
^neral  cultivation  feem  to  be,  the  fecond  of  the 
Green-feed^'  the  French  or  Small-feed,  and  the 
Brafilian.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the  fame  witk 
all  the  different  fpeciesy  and  there  is-  this  advan* 
tage  attending  them  afl,.  that  they  wiM  flourifli  in 
the  drieft  and  moft  rocky  foilsj  provided  fucb 
lands  have  not  been  exhaufted  by  former  eultiva^ 
tion^    DryneCs,  both  in  refpe£fc  of  the  foil  and 

atmdphere^ 
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ttmbfphere,  is  indeed  eflentially  neceflary  in  all  its  CHAP, 
ftages ;  for  if  the  land  is  moift,  the  plant  expends      IV^ 
itfelf  in  branches  and  leaves,  and  if  the  rains  are ' 
heavy,  ekher  when  the  plant  is  in  bloflbm  or 
when  the  pods  are  beginning  to  unfold,  the  crop 
is  loft.    Perhaps  however  thefeobfervations  apply 
snore  immediateiy  to  the  French  cotton  than  to 
any  other. 

The  plant  is  raifed  from  the  feed,  the  land  re- 
quiring no  other  preparation  than  to  be  cleared  of 
its  native  incumbrances ;  and  the  feafon  for  put* 
ting  the  feed  into  the  ground  is  from  May  to 
September,  both  months  ixiclufive.  This  is  ufually 
4lone  in  ranks  or  rows,  leaving  a  fpace  between 
each,  of  fix  or  ei^ht  feet,  the  holes  in  each  row 
being  commonly  tour  feet  apart.— It  is  the. prac- 
tice to  put  eight  or  ten  of  the  feeds  into  each 
hole,  becaufe  fome  of  them  are  commonly  de- 
voured by  a  grub  or  worm,  and  others  rot  in  the 
ground*  The  young  fprouts  make  their  appear* 
ance  in  about  a  fortnight,  but  they  are  of  flow 
growth  for  the  firft  fix  weeks,  at  which  period  it 
is  neceflfary  to  clean  the  ground  and  draw  out  the 
fupemiamerary  plants,  leaving  two  or  three  only 
of  the  ftrongeft  in  each  hole.  One  plant  alone 
would  be  fumcient  to  leave,  if  there  was  any  cer- 
tainty of  its  coming  to  maturity ;  but  many  of 
the  tender  fprouts  are  devoured  by  the  grub.  A$, 
the  age  of  three  or  £our  months,  the  plants  ar^ 
cleaned  a  fecond  time ;  and  both  the  ftem  and 
branches  pruned,  or,  as  it  is  cabled,  topp'd;  aq 
inch  (or  more  if  the  plants  are  luxuriant)  bein^ 
broke  off  frpm  the  end  of  each  fhoot ;  which  is 
4one  in  order  to  make  the  ftems  throw  out  a 
greater  nu^lber  of  lateral  branches.  This  opera- 
tion, if  the  growth  be  over  luxuriant,  is  fome- 
fimes  performed  a  fecond,  ^d  even  a  third  time. 

At 
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P  O  O  K  At  the  end  of  five  months,  the.  plant  begins  ta 
V,      bloflfom  and  put  forth  it?  beautiful  yellow  flowers^ 

V^>P^  and  in  two  months  more,  the  pod  is  formed. 
From  the  feventh  to  the  tenth  month  the  pods 
ripen  in  fi^cgeffion ;  when  they  burft  open  in  three 
partitions,  difplaying  their  white  and  glofly  down 
to  the  fight.  The  wool  is  now  gathered,  the 
feeds  being  enveloped  in  it;  from  which  it  is 
afterwards  extricated  by  a  machine  refembling  a 
turner's  lathe.  It  is  called  a  giriy  and  is  compofed 
of  two  fmall  rollers  placed  clofe  and  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  frame,  and  turned  in  oppofite 
diredions  by  di^erent  wheels,  which  are  moved 
by  the  foot  *.  The  cotton  being  put  by  the  hand 
to  thefe  rollers  as  they  move  round,  readily  pafles 
between  them,  leaving  the  feeds,  which  are  too 
large  for  the  interfpace,  behind.  The  wool  is 
afterwards  hand  picked,  that  it  may  be  properly 
cleared  of  decayed  leaves,  broken  feeds,  and 
wool*  which  has  been  flained  and  damaged  in 
the  pod  f .  It  is  then  packed  into  bags  of 
about  two  hundred  po^i^d^  w^^ht,  and  fent  (q. 
market. 

Th^  fineft-grained  and  moll  perfeftly  cleaned 
cotton,  vhich  is  brought  to  the  Englifh  market^ 
is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Dutch  plantations  of 
^ '  Berbice,  Demarara  and  Surinam,  and  of  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne;  but  before  the  year  1780 
England  had  ho  fine  manufa£tories.  In  the 
|att^r  end  of  that  y^ar,  hpwevei:,  cotton  wool 

*  It  is  a  very  flight  and  fimple  inftrumentji  ^4  coftg  only 
from  two  to  three  guineas. 

f  The  cotton  manufa^ory  of  England^  fince  the  year 
17809  hath  made  a  rapid  improvementy  owing  to  the  large 
fpinning  miachines  which  are  worked  by  water.  Thefe  re- 
quire the  cleaneft  cotton,  as  the  fmalleft  particle  of  a  broken 
feed  breaks  the  thread  in  this  niode  of  fpinning. 

of 
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of  all  kinds  found  a  ready  fale  at  the  following  CHAP, 
prices:  IV. 

s.    d.  v>v^ 

Berbice        -        -        21  per  lb. 

Demerara    -        -        i   11  to  2j,  i^» 

Surinam      -        -         2  — 

Cayenne      -        -        2  -n- 

St.  Domingo ^       -         1   lo 

Tobago        -        -         19 

Jamaica       -        -         i     7 

Since  that  time  the  prices  have  indeed  varied,  but 
the  relative  value  has  continued  nearly  the  fame ; . 
that  is,  the  diflference  of  price  between  the  cot- 
ton of  Berbice  and  that  of  Jamaica  has  been  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former;  a 
circumuance  which  alone  fhould  convince  the 
moft  bigotted  planter  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies 
that,  if  he  wimes  to  turn  his  labours  to  account, 
the  choice  of  a  better  fpecies  of  cotton,  at  leaft 
of  a  fort  more  eafily  cleaned  than  that  in  general 
cultivation,  is  indifpenfably  requifite. 

I  fhall  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
fev^ral  particulars  attending  the  firft  coft  and 
fettl^mcnt  of  a  plantation  in  this  fort  of  huft>an- 
dry,  and  the  returns  which  may  reafonably  be 
expected  from  a  fmall  capital  thus  emJ)loyed.  I 
fix  on  a  fmall  capital ;  becaufe  I  conceive  that  a 
cotton  plantation  may  be  eftablifhed  on  a  more 
moderate  fund  than  any  other;  and  it  is  for  the 
intereft  of  the  community  that  men  of  fmall  for- 
tunes fhould'  be  inftrufted  how  to  employ  their 
time  ^nd  labours  to  the  beft  advantage ;  fince  it 
is  to  fuch  men  chiefly  that  the  Weft;  Indies  are  to 
look  for  fafety  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

It  is  prefumed  that  land  proper  for  the  growth 
of  cotton,  fituated  near  the  fea,  may  be  purchafed, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Weft  IndieJs  (Jamaica  efpcr 

ciallv^ 
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BOOK  dally)  at  ^.  5  Jamaica  cuirency  per  acre ;  and,  as 
v.  it  is  prudent  in  mod  cafes  to  change  the  foil  after 
the  third  crop,  by  replanting  frefh  land  *,  I  will 
^llot  fifty  acres  for  the  firu  purchafe,  in  order 
that  the  planter  may  have  room  for  that  purpofe. 
Suppofing  therefore  that  one-half  only  is  planted 
in  cotton  at  the  fame  time)  the  capital  will  be  in*- 
veiled  as  follows  1 

Coft  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  at       ^t    s.    d^ 
JT.  5  currency  per  acre        i-        250  ■—  — * 
^xpence  of  cleaning,  fencing 
and  planting  25  acres,  at^.  7 
per  acre         -         -         r  ^75^^  "^^ 

Purchafe  of  twelve  negroes,  at 
£.  70  each        ,»        .        r        840  — -  — • 

■    ■■■..     ■      4 

1,265 

One  year's  mtereft,  at  6  per  cent,         7518—^ 
One  year's  maintenance,  clothe 
ing,  and  medical  C2^re  of  the 
negroes  *         -f  .-      -    120  —  — i 

■  '     '■       % 
Total   expenditure  in  Jamaica 
currency  (equal  to  £.  1,040 
ilerling)        r        -        -  1,460  18  —i 


♦  If  the  land  is  extraordinary  good,  fpur  and  even  five 
annual  crops  are  fpmetimes  gathered  from  the  fame  original 
plants;  after  which,  ioftead  of  replanting,  it  is  not  uncommoQ 
to  cut  the  cotton  bu(hes  down,  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  mould  the  ftems  in  the  May  rains,  and 
treat  them  afterwards  in  the  fan^e  manner  as  plants.  Some 
labour  is  undoubtedly  faved  by  this  praflice,  but,  in  nine 
cafes  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  refort  to 
freih  land,  every  third  or  fourth  year.  I  confider,  at  tiie  fame 
time,  land  to  be  frefh  enough  which  has  lain  fallow,  or  bcea 
ufed  in  a  different  line  of  culture  for  three  or  foiir  years  toge? 
ther,  the  great  intention  of  changing  the  land  bemg  to  get 
rid  of  that  peculiar  fort  of  grub  or  worm  which  preys  on  the 
potton-plants. 

The 
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The  returns  are  now  to  be  confidered:— lacHAR, 
Jamaica  k  is  commonly  reckoned  that  one  acre 
of  cotton  will  yield  annually  150  pounds  weight, 
and  in  fome  years  nearly  twice  as  much ;  but  I 
am  afraid  that,  on  an  average  of  any  confiderable 
number  of  fucceiliye  crops,  even  the  former  is 
too  great  an  allowance.  By  accounts  which  I 
have  procured  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787  (all  ti^^ch 
year3  were  confidered  as  favourable),  the  produce 
of  the  cotton-lands,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  per  acre ;  viz«  * 

^llU'"'''^^^!      ^cres      S^'^^^^^Cwt.of 
786  .  3,050^  produced  )  3.000^^ 
1787  .  4,500)  ^  C  4,380  J 

The  price  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  was  tbe 
fame,  viz.  ix..3rf.  fterling /^r  pound,— Allowing 
therefore  the  average  produce  per  acre  to  be  one 
hundred  weight,  the  returns  are  thefe  j  viz. 

Stcrlinif. 

35  cwt.  at  I  J.  3^.  fterling  per  pound     £.  175 
Dedu^  incidental  expences,  as^ 
materials  for  bagging,  colonial  >  25 

taxes,  &c.  •        -        -        -    J 

Remsuns  in  fterling  money       -  150 

Which  gives  an  intereft  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  on  the  capital;  arifing  too  from  the 
ioweft-priced  cotton.  If  the  fame  calculation  be 
applied  to  cotton-wool,  of  two  Ihillings  per  pound 

•  The  maintenance,  &c.  of  the  ne^roet»  after  the  firft 
year,  is  not  charged,  becaufe  it  is  conceivedy  that  the  land  » 
cotton  not  being  fufficient  to  find  them  in  full  employment, 
they  may  raife  corn  and  other  articles  on  the  remaining  twenty^ 
five  acresy  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  for  their  clothing  and 
fupport.  It  is  ufual  even  to  raife  com,  potatoes,  &C  between 
the  naxk$  of  the  cotton  buihes. 

vahst 
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BOOK  value  (the  prefent  price  of  the  cotton-wool  of  Su 
^*      Domingo)  the  profit  on  the  capital  is  twenty-four 
^per  cent. 

From  this  difplay,  the  rapid  progrefs  which  the 
Dutch  and  French  planters  have  made  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  commodity,  cannot  be  thought  ex* 
traordinary ;  but  there  remain  fome  circumiiances^ 
of  a  lefs  nivourable  nature,  to  be  taken,  into  the 
account.  Of  all  the  produftions  to  which  labour 
is  applied,  the  cotton-plant  is  perhaps  the  mod 
precarious.  In  its  firfl:  ftage,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
gtub  ;  it  is  devoured  by  caterpillars  in  the  fecond ; 
it  is  fometimes  withered  by  the  blaft  ;  and  rains 
frequently  deftroy  it  both  in  the  bloffom  and  the 
pod.  The  Bahama  iflands  afforded  a  melancholy 
inftance  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  produftion  in 
1788  ;  no  lefs  than  280  tons,  on  a  moderate  efti- 
mate,  having  been  devoured  by  the  worm,  be- 
tween September  and  March,  in  that  year.  After 
this,  the  reader  will  hardly  fufpeft  me  of  having 
rated  the  average  produce  of  this  plant,  for  a  fe- 
ries  of  years,  too  low. 

With  every  difadyantage,  however,  the  demand 
for  cotton-wool,  for  the  Britifli  manufadories, 
cncreafes  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  the  cautions 
recommended,  will  be  found  highly  profitable  j 
the  Britifh  dominions  not  fupplying,  at  prefent, 
more  than  one-fixth  part  of  the  home  demand. 
If,  after  a  careful  feleftion  and  trials  of  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  feeds  already  in  our  poffeffion, 
the  cotton-wool  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  ftiall 
ftill  be  found  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  no 
difficulty  can  occur  in  obtaining  from  them  a  betr 
ter  fort.  It  is  evident,  that  the  French  cottpp 
lofes  its  fuperiority  in  our  iflands,  by  being  fown 
promifcuoufly  with  an  inferior  fpecies. 

I  fliall 
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I  {hall  conclude  my  account  of  cotton,  ^th^g^p^ 
prefenting  to  my  readers  the  following  tables,     iv. 
drawn  from  authentic  fources  ;  which  cannot  fail  ^ 
to  fiirnifh  abundant  encouragement  for  fpecul^tiqn 
and  adventure^ 

^n  Account  of  Foreign  Cotton^wool  imported  intei 
the  Brifijb  Weji  Indies^  in  Britijh  Ships, 

Years,  lbs. 

1784  —  —  i,i35»75o 

1785  —  —  1,398,500 
J786  —  —  1,346,386 
1787  — ^  —  x,i58,oo« 

^n  Account  of  Foreign  Cotton-wool  imported  into  the 
Britijh  Weft  Indies^  under  the  Freeport  4^^ 

Yean,  lbs. 

1784  —  •—  2,169,000 

,785  ~  —  i,573,a8o 

1786  —  ^—  1,962,500 

1787  -^  —  i,943>ooo 

An  Account  of  dotton-woolj  Britijh  and  Foreign^ 
imported  from  the  Britijh  WeJi  Indies  into  Great 
Britain. 


Yean. 

Ibi. 

1784 

1785 
1786 

1787 

— 

— 

6,893.959 
8,204,611 

7,830.734 

9.396.93I 

Jn 


i 
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BOOK /if  Account  tf  Cotton-'Vfooi  imported  into  Criat 
Brita'my  frwn  all  Parts. 


'tean. 


lbs. 

Suppofcd  Value  in  Mannfiiaam. 

llyZSOyt^S 

—    i?-3>950»o^  ftcrling^ 

17,992,888 

— »        ^^0,000 

19,151,867 

—        6,500,000 

32,600,000 

r-        7>50o>o«^ 

178}      - 

1786  — 

1787  — 

Machmery  ejlablified  in  Great  Britain  (1787)  far 
the  Cotton   Mantcfa6lory^ 

143  Water-milk,  which  coft  -  iC*7'5^^^^ 
60,500  Hand-mills,  or  jemiies,  for 
fpimung  the  fhute,  for  the  twifted 
yam  fpun  by  the  water-mills  (in- 
cluding buildings  and  auxiliary 
machinery)  —  —         285,900 

Total    — ^    ^.i,ooo,ooQ 

The  water-mills  work  286,000  fpindles,  and  the 
jennies  1,665,100— Total  of  fpindles  i,95r,ioo* 
—And  it  has  been  afTerted,  that  a  pound  of  raw 
cotton-wool  from  Demarara,  has  been  fpun  inta 
356  hanks,  each  hank  being  840  yards  ;  fo  that 
die  thread  would  have  extended  169  miles. 

On  the  whole  it  is  computed  that  no  iefs  than 
fix  hundred  thoufand  people  in  Great  Britain  find 
full  employment  in  the  cotton  manufaftory.  In 
point  of  importance,  therefore,  even  the  produce 
and  manufa&ure  of  the  great  ftaple  commodity  of 
this  kingdom,  wool^  does  not  exceed  it  in  a  two- 
fold proportion.  According  to  the  information 
of  a  very  able  and  diligent  inquirer,  there  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  millions  of  fheep  in  England.  The 
value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  lo  three  millions  j  the  expence  of  manu« 
^  fafturinjji 
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inuring  this  is  {nrc^bly  nine  miitions^  udthecHAF, 
total  value  twelve  millions.    Ifi  reference  to  the     IV. 
number  of  peribns  who  af  e  maintained  by^  thit ' 
manuEcL^ure,  there  are  probably  about  a  mil- 
ticn« 

INDIGO. 

The  plant  which  yields  the  valuable  common 
dity  called  Indigo  (probably  lb  named  from  India^ 
where  it  was  firft  known  to  be  cultivated)  growa 
ijpontaneoufly  in  all  the  Weft  Indies.  In  the 
Britiih  Sugar  Iflands,  ^ey  reckon  three  diftin^ 
fpecies :  the  Wild,  Guatimab,  and  Freach.  The 
6t&  is  laid  to  be  the  hardieft^  aad  the  dy^  extraded 
from  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  beft  quality,  botii 
in  colour  and  clofenels  of  grain  ;  but  ojie  of  the 
other  two  fpecies  is  commonly  preferred  by  the 
planter,  as  yielding  a  greater  return;  vad  o( 
thofe,  the  French  furpafles  the  Guatimala  in  quan« 
tity;'but  yields  to  it  in  finenefe  of  grain  anid 
beauty  c^  colour. 

That  the  richeft  foSi  produces  the  mod  luxunant 
plant,  and  that  good  feafons  accelerate  its  growth, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  doubled ;  but,  (^(^ving  itt 
long  taproot,  and  fpontaneous  growth,  in  almoft 
every  dry  and  barren  favanaah^  I  sm  convinced 
it  will  thrive  on  foils  that  are  fit  for  nothing  elfe* 
The  longeft  dry  weather  will  not  totally  lull  it  j 
though  much  water  will  have  thateffed,  if  .fu£- 
fered  to  remain  long  en  the  plants 

The  cultivation  and  manufadore  are  condufled 
in  the  following  manner  :  « 

The  land  being  properly  cleared  of  weeds,  &c* 
IS  hoed  into  fmall  trencher  of  two  or  three  inches 
m  depth,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  afunder  ; 
in.  the  bottom  of  which,  the  feeda  areftrewed  by 

the 
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B  O  O  K  ^?  hand,  ;uid  covered  lightly  with  mold ;  but  a^ 
V.      the  plants  (hoot,    the  field  muft  be  frequently 
\weeded  and  kept  conftantly  clean,  until  they  rife 
and  fpread  fufficiently  to  cover  the  ground.     A 
bufliel  of  feeds  is  fumcient  for  four  or  five  acres 
of  land* 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  beftfeafon  for  planting 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  month  of  March,  but  the 
plant  will  flouriih  at  any  other  period ;  and,  if  fown 
in  new  land,  will  come  to  full  blofibm  (and  it  i^ 
then  in  perfedion)  in  about  three  calendar  months. 
In  the  fouthem  provinces  of  America,  the  feafon 
for  planting  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the 
fpring,  which  varies  much  in  thofe  countries.  If 
the  plants  appear  above  ground  by  the  firft  day 
of  March,  they  will  be  fit  for  cutting  about  the 
twentieth  of  Auguft ;  and  are  fometimes  equal  to 
the  bed  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  th^ 
two  countries ;  that  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  feafon^ 
able  fituations,  they  have  fometimes  four  cuttings 
in  the  year  from  the  fame  roots,  whereas  in  North 
America  they  have  never  more  than  two,  and  not 
often  more  than  one.  The  plant  is  a  child  of  the 
fun,  and  can  be  cultivated,  I  doubt,  with  great 
advantage,  no  where  but  within  the  tropics* 

But  that  fun  which  thus  improves  and  invigo* 
rates  the  plant,  propagates  at  the  fame  time  an 
infefl:  deftrudive  to  it.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  grub 
or  worm,  which  becomes  a  fly,  and  preys  on  the 
leaves,  and  never  fails,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  dif. 
appoint  the  planter's  expe6tations  the  feqond  year 
upon  the  fame  land  :  the  only  remedy  is  to  change 
•  the  foil  every  year.  The  want  of  due  attention  to 
this  important  circumftance,  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  caufes  that  fo  many  perfons  have  failed 
of  late  years  in  their  attempts  to  revive  the  cuU 
ture  of  this  valuable  commodity. 

If 
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If  this  deftruSive  peft  be  happily  prevented,  or  c  h  AP. 
greatly  mitigated,  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  iv. 
firft  cutting,  will  be  abput  eighty  pounds  weight 
of  what  the  French  call  pigeorf  s-neck  ;  or  about 
fixty  pounds  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  Guatimala. 
The  produce  in  North  America  is  fometimes 
nearly  as  much  ;  but  when  Farenheit's  thermome* 
ter  falls  to  fio**,  the  returns  there  are  very  uncer- 
tain, both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  a  greater  heat 
being  abfolutely  neceflary  both  for  vegetation  and 
maceration.  The  yielding  for  the  fubfequent  cut- 
tings fomewhat  diminiflies  ;  but  in  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo,  if  the  land  is  new,  about  300  lbs. 
per  acre  of  the  fecond  quality,  may  be  expe&ed 
annually  from  all  the  cuttings  together,  and  four 
negroes  are  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  five  acres,  befides  doing  other  occafional  work, 
fufficient  to  rdmburfe  the  expences  of  their  main- 
tenance and  clothing. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  the  dye  is  generally 
conduced  in  two  cifterns,  which  are  placed  like 
two  fteps,  the  one  afcending  to  the  other.  The 
higheft  (which  is  alfo  the  longeft)  is  called  the 
fteeper  ;  and  its  dimenfions  are  about  fixteen  feet 
fquare,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  There 
is  an  aperture  near  the  bottom  for  difcharging 
the  fluid  into,  the  fecond,  which  is  called  the  bat* 
teryy  and  is  commonly  about  twelve  feet  fquare, 
and  four  and  a  half  in  depth.  Ciilerns  of  thefe 
dimenfions,  are  proper  for  about  feven  acres  of 
the  plant :  but  if  (lone  work  cannot  eafily  be 
created  for  want  of  materials,  vats  of  ftrong 
timber,  well  fecured  from  leakage,  will  anfwer  as 
well. 

The  plants  are  cut  with  reap-hooks  or  fickles, 
a  few  inches  above  the  root,  and  placed  hyjirata 
in  the  fteeper,  until  it  is  about  three  parts  full.-— 

They 
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BOOK  T^€j  are  then  ftrongly  preffed  down  by  boards  of 
V.  j^anks,  which  are  wedged  or  lo^d,  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  buoying  up ;  and  as  much  water 
ii  admitted  as  the  weed  will  imUbe,  until  it  is 
covered  four  or  five  mches  deep^  and  in  this  ftate 
it  is  left  to  fetment^  until  the  pulp  Js  extra&ed^ 
but  the  utmoft  attention  and  nice  management 
are  now  reqmred;  for,  if  the  fluid  is  drawn 
off  too  foon,  much  of  the  pulp  is  left  behind ; 
and  if  the  fermenlation  is  too  long  continued, 
the  tender  tops  of  the  weeds  occafion  putreSuftion^ 
by  which  all  the  dye  h  deftroyed. 

To  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  therefore  of  ibe 
pvoper  degree  of  fermentation,  has  hitherto  been 
the  grand  dejiderattwi  of  the  cultivator.  Repeat-^ 
ed  experiments  for  this  purpofe,  were  made  foma 
years  ago  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  under  the 
£m£don  and  encouragement  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  inftruftions  (which  were  £ud  to 
be  praftifed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Meflrs*  Dan?-» 
dale  and  Mongon,  indigo  planters  in  that  ifland) 
were  pubUflied  by  authority,  to  this  effect : 

^^  After  the  indigo  has  been  fteeped  in  the  cifl 
tern  eight  or  nine  hours,  draw  off  a  little  of  the 
water,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  into  it,  make  a  few 
ftrokes  upon  white  paper.  The  firft  will  proba* 
bly  be  high  coloured,  in  which  cafe  the  indigo  is 
not  fufEciently  fermented ;  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  lofes 
its  colour ;  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  true  point  of 
fermentation*'* 

It  is  aftonifliing  that  an  experiment  fo  iimple  in 
itfelf,  if  it  anfwers,  fhould  have  been  for  fo  many 
years  unknown  to  the  indigo  planters  in  general ; 
and  I  confefs,  that,  although  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  it  a  trial,  I  am  myfelf  fome<i> 
what  doubtful  of  its  efficacy.    The  following  me<* 

tbod^ 
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thod^  which  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ledi-  G  H  A  P^ 
ard,  is,  I  conceive^  attended  with  much  greater     iV. 
certainty : , 

"  Let  a  fin^ili  hole  be  made  in  the  fteeper,  fix 
6t  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  exclufive  of  the 
opening  or  aperture  for  drawing  off  the  impreg- 
nated water ;  let  this  hole  likewife  be  flopped 
With  a  plug,  yet  not  fo  firmly  but  that  a  fmall 
ftream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through  it.  After 
the  plants  have  been  fleeped  fome  hours,  the  fluid 
oozing  out  will  appear  beautifully  green,  and  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  ciflem,  n'om  whence  if 
drops  into  the  battery,  it  will  turn  of  a  copperifh 
colour.  This  copperifh  hue,  as  the  fermentatiori 
Continues,  will  gradually  afcend  upwards  to  the 
plug,  and  when  that  circumftance  is  perceived,  it 
18  proper  to  ftop  the  fermentation. 

**  During  the  prbgtefs  of  this  part  of  the  bufi-i 
nefs,  particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
fmell  of  the  liquor  which  weeps  from  the  aper^ 
ture  i  for  fhould  it  difcoveir  any  foumefs,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  let  the  fermented  liquor  run  imme-^ 
diately  into  the  battery,  and  lime  water  of  fufE^ 
cient  ftrength  mufi  be  added  to  it,  till  it  has  loft 
its  fournefs.     As  it  is  running  oflT,  it  will  appeair 

{rreen,  mixed  with  a  bright  yellow  or  ftraw-co- 
our,  but  in  the  battery  it  will  be  of  a  moft  beau-^ 
tifiil  green." 

The  tindute  being  thus  difcharged  into  the 
battery,  it  is  there  churned  or  agitated,  until  the 
dye  begins  to  granulate,  or  float  in  little  flakes  iii 
the  water.  This  was  formerly  done  iii  Jamaica 
with  manual  labour,  by  means  of  paddles,  and, 
in  the  French  iflands,  by  buckets  oi  cylinders 
fixed  to  long  poles; — ^but  far  mofe  convenient 
machines  are  now  conftruded,  in  vrhich  the  levers 
are  worked  by  a  co^-wheel,  and  kept  in  motion 
by  a  horfe  or  a  mule.  When  the  fluid  bas4  by 
VoL.IL  S  fucS 
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BOOK  fucti  means,  been  well  churned  for  the  fpace  c^ 
,V.  fifteen  or  twehty  minutes,  and,  being  tried  in  a 
cup  of  plate,  appears  curdled  or  coagulated,  a 
ftro^g  impregnation  of  lime-water  is  gradualljr 
added,  not  only  to  promote  a  reparation,  but  like- 
wife  to  fix  the  colour  and  preferve  it  from  putre- 
^adtion^  '*  But  the  planters  (as  Bro^wn  pbferves) 
**  mull  carefully  diftinguifli  the  diflFerent  ftages  of 
this  part  of  the  operation  alfo,  and  attentively 
examine  the  appearance  and  colouf  as  the  work 
jidvances,  for  the  grsdn  paffes  gradually  from  a 
greenifli  to  a  fine  purple,  "which  is  the  proper 
colour  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently  worked ;  too 
fmall  a  degree  of  agitation  leaving  the  Indigo 
green  and  coarfd ;  while  too  vigoroiis  an  aftion 
brings  it  to  be  almoft  black**' 

The  liquor  b^ing  properly  and  fufficfently  work^ 
ed,  and  the  pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  undifturb- 
ed  until  the  flakes  or  Jlocula  fettle  at  the  bottom^ 
when  the  incumbcm  water  is  drawn  cfflF,  and  the 
Indigo  diftributed  into  fmall  linen  bags  io  dndn^ 
after  which  it  is  carefully  put  into  little  fquare 
boxes  or  nioulds,  and  fufffered  to  dry  gradually  in 
the  fliade ;  and  this  finifhes  the  manufafture. 

To  what  ha^  beert  faid  above  of  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  fuiting  itfelf  to  every  foil,  and  producing 
four  cuttings  in  the  year,  if  we  add  the  cheapnefe 
of  the  buildings,  apparatus  and  labour,  ana  the 
great  value  of  the  commodity,  there  will  feeni  but 
little  caufe  for  wonder  at  the  fplendid  accoimts 
which  are  traiifmitted  down  to  us  concerning  the 
great  opulence  of  the  fitil  Indigo  planters.  Al- 
lowing the  produce  of  an  acre  to  be  30a  lbs.  and 
the  price  no  more  than  4f.  fterling^^r  poimd,  the 
grofs  profits  of  twenty  acres  will  be  ^.  1,200, 
produced  by  the  labour  of  only  fixteen  negroes, 
and  on  a  capital  in  land  and  buildings,  fcarce  de« 
ferving  conuderatioii*  '  * 

Such, 
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Such,  Without  dbubt,  will  be  the  reader's  firft  g  H  A  P. 
refiedicms^  Unhappily,  however,  the  golden  ly, 
hc^s  which  ^eculzrtions  like  thefe  have  raifed  in  ^*^ 
the  minds  of  thoufands,  have  vanifhed  on  aftual 
e3rt)erfeneftt,  like  the  vifions  of  the  morning.  I 
thmk  I  have  myfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  yeJtrs 
t^fidence  in  the  Weft  Indies,  known  at  leaft  twenty 
J>erfon8  commence  Indigo  planters,  not  one  of 
whom  ha$  Irft  a  ti*ace  by  which  I  can  now  point 
out  where  his  plantation  was  fituated,  except 
perhaps  the  remains  of  a  ruined  ciftern  covered 
by  weeds^  and  defiled  by  reptiles.  Many  of  them 
tbo  were  men  of  knowledge,  forefight  and  pfo* 
j)^ty;  Thkt  they  failed  is  certain,  but  of  the 
caufes  of  their  failure,  I  confefs  1  can  give  no 
fatisfa£tory  ^count.  I  was  told  that  difappoint- 
ment  trod  clofe  at  their  heels  at  every  ftep.  At 
one  time  the  fermentation  was  too  long  continu- 
ed; at  another,  the  liquor  was  drawn  oflF  too 
foon.  Now  again,  the  pulp  was  not  duly  granu- 
lated, and  now  it  was  worked  too  much.  To 
thefe  inconveniencies,  for  which  practice  would 
doubt  left  have  found  a  remedy,  were  added  others 
df  a  much  greiiter  magnitude.  The  mortality  of 
thfe  negroes  from  the  vajiour  of  the  fermented 
liquor,  (an  alarming  circumftance,  that,  as  I  am 
Ttiforined  both  by  the  French  and  Englifh  planters, 
i'bnft^ntly  attends  the  procefs)  the  failure  of  the 
feafons  and  the  ravages  of  the  worm ;— thefe,  qf 
fome  of  thefe  etils,  drove  them  at  length  to  other 
piurfuits,  where  ihduftry  aright  find  a  furer  re* 
compence. 

-  Their  hiftory,  however,  fumiflies  a  new  illuf- 
tration  to  a  very  trite  but  important  remark,  that 
a  manufaSure,  once  deftroyed,  fcarce  ever  takes 
root  again  in  the  fame  country.  Of  the  caufes 
from  which  the  general  cuhure  and  manufaaurc 
bf  Indigo,  was  relinquiflied  in  Jamaica,  enough 
S  2  has 
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]^  O  O  K  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  writers :  yet  the  fame  af^ 
V.  ments  which  induced  the  Britifh  Government  t6 
burthen  this  commodity  with  duties  Under  which 
it  funk,  are  dill  urged  in  the  cafe  of  other  eolo^ 
hial  produdsy  and  wiU  continue  to  be  urged,  till 
the  fame  fate  attends  many  of  them  as  attended 
Indigo.  Of  the  monftrous  folly  and  impolicy  of 
loadmg  with  high  duties  an  article  fo  eflentialiy 
neceflary  to  the  Britifh  woollen  manufa&ory^ 
(putting  colonial  confiderations  out  of  the  quol 
tion)  the  Mother  Country  is^  I  believe,  at  lotigth 
fufficiently  convinced,  the  quantity  of  Indigo  211* 
nualty  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  being,  I  believe,  one  million  and 
half  of  pounds,  of  which  five  parts  in  feven  are 
purchafed  with  ready  money  of  ftrangers  and 
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COFFEE..: 

So  many  treatifes  have  been  written  oil  thtf 
hiflory  of  coffee ;  its  introduftiqn  into  the  Weft 
Indies  has  been  fo  fully  traced  by  fome  writers^ 
and  its  properties  fp  ably  invefUgajted  by  others^ 
(above  all^  by  my  learned  friend  Dr»  Benjamin 
Mofeley)  as  hardly  to  leave  me  the  poffibility  of 
offering  any  thing  new  oh  tbofe  fubjei^Si^  The 
few  observations  therefore  which  I  fball  prefent  to 
my  readers  concerning  this  berry,  will  relate  prin- 
cipally  to  its  culture;  and  thefe  being  chiefly 
founded  on  adual  experience,  may  perhaps  afford 
fome  ufeful  information.    , 

The  admirers  of  coffee  have  long  lamented  the 
inferiority  of  the  Weft  Indian  to  that  of  Mocba« 
That  many  of  the  complaints  with  which  the  pub« 
lie  are  amufed  on  this  fubjed,  arife  wholly  fron^ 

affe^ation^ 
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dSedation,  I  have  not  a  doubt.    At  the  fame  time,  C  H  A  F» 
it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  charge  is  not  wholly      IV. 
without  foundation,  inafmuch  as  the  Weft  Indian  ' 
coffee  is  frequently  drank  within  twelve  months 
after  it  has  been  gathered  from  the  tree;  and  that 
the  flavour  improves  by  age,  there  is  not  a  coffee 
planter  in  the  Weft  Indies  fo  bigotted  to  his  own 
poffeflions,  as  wholly  to  deny. 

But  the  notion  that  the  coffee  itfelf  is  naturally 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Eaft,  as  being  the  produc- 
tion of  a  coarfer  and  lefs  valuable  Ipecies  of  the 
tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  the  circum- 
ftance  related  by  the  celebrated  gardener,  Mr. 
Miller,  **  that  from  plants  brought  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  raifed  in  Englifh  hot-houfes,  coffee 
berries  have  been  produced  which,  at  a  proper 
age,  were  found  to  furpafs  the  very  beft  Mocha 
that  could  be  procured  in  Great  Britain."  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  the  whole  difference  de- 
pends on  the  foil  and  climate,  mode  of  curing, 
and  age. 

It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roque,  and 
other  writers,  that  the  Arabian  coffee  is  produced 
in  a  very  dry  climate ;  and  flourifhes  moft  on  a 
Ikndy  foil,  or  on  mountainous  flopes,  which  give 
an  eafy  conveyance  to  the  rains.  The  propriety 
of  choofing  fimilar  fituations  in  the  Weft  Indies 
(if  a  fmall  berry,  beft  fuited  for  the  Englifli 
market,  is  expefled)  i$  juftified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  coffee  planter. 

A  rich  deep  foil,  frequently  meliorated  by  fhown 
ers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree,  and  a  great  crop; 
but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  dingy 
green,  prove,  for  many  years,  rank  and  vapid.  It 
is  lingular,  however,  that  the  North  Americans 
prefer  this  fort  to  any  other,  and,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  the  beft  cuftomers  at  the  Weft  Indian 
piarkets,  the  planters  naturally  enough  have  ap- 
plied 
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BOOK  plied  their  labours  to  that  cultivation  which  turned 
V-       to  the  bed  account. 

Happily  for  the  xoffee  planters  of  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies,  the  Englifti  market,  by  a  prudent 
conceffion  of  Government  in  1783,  was  rendered 
more  open  to  them.  Before  that  period,  the 
duties  and  excife  on  the  importation  and  con- 
fumption  of  Britifli  plantation  coffee  in  Great 
Britain  were  no  lefs  than  480  per  cent,  on  its 
then  marketable  value.  Under  fuch  exaftion^, 
its  cultivation  in  our  fugar  iflands  muft  (but  for 
the  American  market)  have  fhared  the  fame  fate 
as  that  of  Indigo.  The  great  and  important  re- 
duftion  of  one  (hilling  a  pound  from  the  excife 
duties,  created  an  immediate  and  wonderful 
change;  and  while  it  promoted  the  intereft  of 
the  planter,  it  even  augmented  th^  revenue  of  the 
ft  ate;  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  coflFee 
having  been  brought  to  entry  in  1784  than  was 
entered  in  the  year  preceding ;  increafing  the  fum 
total  of  the  duties  from  £.  2,869  ^^j.  lo^^.  to 
j^.  7,200  15J.  9^.;  an  important  proof,  among 
others,  how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its 
own  purpofe! 

'  As  the  Britifh  demand  has  thus  increafed,  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  has  declined, 
having,  as  I  conceive,  been  transferred  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  foreign  iflands.  It  is  now  there- 
fore become  the  intereft  of  the  planter  to  change 
his  fyftem,  by  fuiting  the  nature  of  his  commo- 
dity to  the  tafte  of  his  new  cuftomers. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  within  the  power  of 
every  man,  whofe  plantation  is  already  fettled,  to 
accomplifh ;  but  affuredly  it  is  a  very  important 
objeft  t*  fuch  perfons  as  may  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  adventure  in  this  line  of  cultivation, 
(in  a  country,  where  every  fpecies  of  foil,  and 
choice  of  fituation,  may  be  found)  to  know  be- 
forehand 
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fotehand  haw  to  employ  their  money  and  labour  CHAP. 
to  the  greateft  advantage.  XV^ 

Coffee  indeed  will  thrive  in  every  foil  in  the ' 
Weft  Indies;  a  cold  ftiflF  clay,  and  a  (hallow  mould 
on  a  hot  marie,  excepted.  In  both  which,  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  trees  perifli,  or  produce 
nothing;  but  the  beft  and  higheft-flavoured  fruit 
ia  unqueftionably  the  growth  of  either  a  warm 
gravelly  mould,  a  fahdy  loam,  or  the  dry  red  hills 
which  are  found  in  almoft  every  ifland  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  Jamaica  efpecially.  Frequent  fhowers  of 
rain,  how^vei^  are  friendly  to  its  growth,  but  if 
water  remains  long  about  the  roots,  the  tree  will 
4ecay  and  perifh. 

If  the  land  be  frefti  and  naturally  good,  coffee 
plants  may  be  fet  out  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
even  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will  thrive  in  any 
fituation,  provided  it  be  fcreened  from  the  north 
winds,  which  often  deftroy  the  bloffom;  and 
fePmetimes  in  the  after  part  of  the  year,  when 
thofe  winds  prevail  moft,  entirely  ftrip  the  tree 
of  both  fruit  and  leaves;  blafting  in  a  moment  all 
the  hopes  of  the  planter. 

The  ufual  mode  of  planting  is,  to  line  out  the 
land  ink)  fquares  of  eight  feet ;  in  other  words, 
to  fow  the  feeds,  or  fet  out  the  young  plants, 
eight  feet  diftant  from  each  other  on  all  fides, 
which  gives  fix  hundred  and  eighty  trees  to  each 
acre;  ai^d,  where  voung  plants  are  eafily  pro- 
cured, they  are  preferred  to  berries.  The  plants 
which  are  intended  to  be  fet  out  are  generally 
felefted  of  about  two  feet  in  height.  They  are 
cut  off  ten  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  care  is  taken  to  dig  them  up  with  the  roots  as 
entire  as  poffible.  The  holes  in  which  they  are 
fet,  are  made  large  enough  to  hold  the  lower  part 
of  the  ftem  and  all  the  roots ;  and  the  upper  fibres 
are  buried  about  two  inches  under  the  furface. 

.      Bur, 
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BOOK  ^^^>  although  eight  feet  be  the  ufual  diftancc  of 
V.  fetting  out  the  plants  in  all  foils,  it  is  frequently 
found,  in  rich  lands,  that  the  trees,  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  become,  from  their  luxuriance,  fo 
clofely  intermingled  together,  as  to  impede  the 
free  paflage  of  the  air :  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  thought 
ndvifeable  to  cut  down  every  fecoiid  row,  within 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ground,  and  by  well 
moulding  the  flumps,  they  will  furnifh  ^  fucceilion 
of  healthy  young  trees,  whHe  the  rows  which  are 
left  will  bear  much  better  for  the  room  which  is 
given  them.  Old  plantations  (or  walksy  as  they 
^re  called)  cut  down  in  this  manner,  not  dug 
up  and  replanted,  will  give  a  tolerable  crop  the 
fecond  year ;  and  the  operatipn  piay  be  frequently 
repeated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  young  walk,  the  gene-» 
ral  and  moft  approved  fyftem  is  to  keep  the  trees 
perfedly  clear  of  fuckers,  and  to  rear  one  flem 
only,  from  one  root.  If  therefore  a  healthy 
fhoot  fprings  near  the  ground,  all  the  original 
plant  is  cut  off  clofe  abpve  it,  by  which  means, 
when  the  plant  is  moulded,  the  root  becomes  well 
covered.  At  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  which 
the  plants  generally  attain  the  third  year,  the  tre^ 
are  topped.  At'  this  height,  a  fingle  ft?m  gives 
from  thirty-fix  to  forty-two  bearing  branches,  and 
the  pruning  required  annually,  is  to  leave  nothing 
hut  thofe  branches. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  eflfeft 
of  a  difference  of  feafons,  it  muft  be  difficult  to 
fix  on  the  average  produce  of  a  coffee  plantation 
by  the  acre.  In  rich  and  fpungy  foils  a  fingle 
tree  has  been  known  to  yield  hrom  fix  to  eight 
pounds  of  cpffee :  I  mean  when  pulped  and  dried. 
In  a  different  fituation,  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
from  each  tree,  on  an  average,  is  great  yielding ; 
but  then  the  coffee  is  infinitely  better  in  point  of  ^ 

flavour. 
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flavour.    The  following  is,  I  believe,  on  a  me*cHAP. 
dium,  as  accurate  a  calculation  as  the  fubjeS  will     IV. 
admit*    CoflFee  trees  raifed  from  old  roots,  in' 
lands  neither  very  poor  nor  very  rich,  bear  the 
fecond  year  from  the  new  growth  300  pounds 
veight  per  acre,  500  pounds  the  third  year,  and 
from  6  to  700  pounds  the  fourth.    If  the  trees 
are  raifed  h'om  young  plants,  no  produce  is  to  be 
expe£led  until  the  third  year  from  the  planting; 
when  they  will  yield  very  little;  the  fourth  year, 
^bout  700  pounds.    The  average  annual  produce 
per  acre  after  that  period,  if  the  walk  is  properly 
attended  to,  may  be  reckoned  at  750  pounds; 
and  one  negro  is  well  able  to  tak^  proper  care  df 
9n  a^re  and  a  halft 

We  are  now  come  to  the  moft  important  bufi» 
Befs  of  the  coffee  planter,  i.  e^  the  gathering  in 
his  ch)p,  and  the  mode  of  curing  it  for  market. 
The  pra&ice  in  Arabia,  according  to  Le  Roque, 
is  as  follows : — ^^  When  the  planters  perceive  that 
the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity,  they  fpread  cloths 
under  the  trees ;  which  they  (hake  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  ripe  fruit  drops  off.  The  berries 
thu3  colle&ed  are  afterwards  fpread  upon  mats  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  with  the  pulp  on  the  berries, 
until  they  are  perfeftly  dry,  which  requires  a  con* 
fiderable  time;  after  which,  the  beans  are  ex-, 
tricated  from  its  outward  incumbrance  by  the 
preffure  of  a  large  and  heavy  ftone  roller,  when 
they  are  again  dried  in  the  fun;  for  the  planters 
confider,  that,  unlefs  coffee  be  thoroughly  dry, 
there  is  danger  of  its  heating.  It  is  then  win^ 
nowed  with  a  large  fan,  and  packed  for  fale." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  (imple  method 
mufl  be  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  other  for  pre- 
ferving  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  berry ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  additional 
price  wjiich   t^p.  planter  might  obtain  at  tho 
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fi  OOKBiitifli  market  for  coSee  thus  gathered  and  pre<* 
V,      pared,  would  be  adequate  to  the  value  of  the 
time  and  labour  which  fo  tedious  a  method  would 
neceffarity  require.      The  ufual  praftice  in  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies  is  as  follows : — 

As  foon  as  the  berries  acquire  the  colour  of  a 
black  red  on  the  trees,  they  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
fiiflkiently  ripe  for  picking.  The  negroes  em- 
ployed in  this  bufinefs  are  provided  each  with  a 
canvas  bag,  witJii  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it 
open.  It  is  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  picker, 
who  empties  it  occaiionally  into  a  bafket,  and  if 
be  be  induftrious,  he  may  pick  three  bufhels  in 
the  day.  But  it  is  not  very  provident  to  urge 
him  on  too  faft,  as  probably,  a  great  deal  of  unripe 
fruit  will  in  that  cafe  be  mixed  with  the  ripe.  The 
ufual  pradtice  is  to  pick  the  trees  at  three  different 
ftages  of  ripenefs.  One  hundred  bufhels  in  the 
pulp,  frefli  froin  the  tree,  will  give  about  one 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  merchantable  cofflse. 

There  are  two  methods  in  ufe  of  curing  or  dry- 
ing the  bean :  The  one  is,  to  fpread  the  freli  coffee 
in  the  fun,  in  layers  about  five  inches  deep,  on  a 
Hoping  terras,  or  platform  of  boards ;  with  the 
pulp  on  the  berry,  which  in  a  few  days  ferments 
and  difcharges  itfelf  in  a  ftrong  acidulous  moif- 
ture,  and  in  this  ftate  the  coffee  is  left,  until  it  is 
perfeftly  dry,  which,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks.  The  huiks  are  after- 
w;ards  feparated  from  the  feeds  by  a  grinding  mill 
hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  or  frequently  by  pound- 
ing them  with  peftles  in  troughs  or  large  wooden 
mortars.  Coffee  thus  cured,  weighs  four  per 
cent,  heavier  than  if  cured  without  the  pulp. 

The  other  mode  is  to  pulp  it  immediately  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
a  pulping  mill,  confiding  of  a  horizontal  fluted 
roller,  about  eighteen   inches  l^ng,  and   eight 

inches 
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Inches  ia  diameter.  This  roller  is  turned  byacHAP^ 
crank  or  handle,  and  ads  againil  a  moveable  IV, 
breafl-board,  which  being  fitted  clofe  to  the 
grooves  of  the  roller,  prevents  the  berries  from 
paffing  whole.  The  mill  is  fed  by  a  flojnng 
trough,  and  the  aperture  of  the  trough,  from 
which  the  berries  drop  into  the  mill,  is  regulated 
by  a  vertical  Aiding  board.  By  this  fimple  ma- 
chine a  negro  will  pulp  a  bumel  in  a  minute. 
The  pulp,  and  the  bean  (in  its  parchment  ikin) 
fall'promlfcuoufly  together.  The  whole  is  theii 
wafhed  in  wire  fieves,  to  feparate  the  pulp  from 
the  feeds,  and  thefe  are  immediately  fpread  open 
to  the  fun  to  dry. 

There  prevails  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  coffee  planters  on  the  fubjed  of  thefe 
two  different  methods  of  curing  raw.  coffee.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  moft  profitable,  as  being  more 
expeditious;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  former 
would  give  the  bed  flavoured  coffee,  provided  the 
fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  when  the 
raw  fruit  is  placed  in.heaps  on  the  platform,  could 
be  prevented,  which  might  eafily  be  done  at  the 
expence  of  a  little  more  room.  The  blue  dingy 
green,  which  to  the  American  is  the  tefk  of  good 
coffee,  is  confidered  by  the  London  dealer  as  a 
proof  that  it  has  not  been  fufficiently  cured.  From 
both  methods,  however,  the  coffee  may  prove  very 
good  with  the  powerful  affiftancc  of  its  great  im- 
prover, age. 

Hitherto,  I  have  defcribed  the  pulping  mill 
only.  There  yet  remains  the  operation  of  grind- 
ing off  the  parchment  (kin,  or  membrane  which 
immediately  invelops  the  bean,  and  is  left  after 
the  pulp  is  removed.  It  is  done  by  a  machine 
which  will  alfo  feparate,  at  tha  fame  time,  the 
dried  pulp  (if  the  former  mode  of  curing  has  been 

adopted) 
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K  O  O  E  adopted)  much  more  expeditioufly  than  the  peftia 
V»      and  mortar. 

The  grinding  mill  confifls  of  a  perpendicular 
axis,  furround^  at  fome  diilance  by  a  circular 
trough,  into  which  the  coffee  is  thrown,  and 
about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the 
trough,  there  are  commonly  four  horizontal  arms 
or  fweeps,  tenanted  into  the  axis,  and  ftretching 
ibme  feet  beyond  the  trough,  and  on  them  are 
four  rollers,  fitted  to  run  in  the  trough  on  the 
arms  being  turned  round  with  the  axis,  which 
is  done  by  mules  yoked  to  the  extremity. 
The  rollers,  which  are  generally  of  confiderablc 
weight,  moving  round  in  the  trough,  bruife  the 
fkins  of  the  coffee,  fo  as  to  render  them  fepa- 
rable  by  the  fan,  though  there  is  always  a  pro- 
portion left  untouched.  When  it  appears  fuffi- 
cicntly  bruifed,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  trough  and 
put  to  the  fan,  which  clears  the  coffee  from  the 
chaff*,  and  the  feeds  remaining  unground  are  fe^ 
parated  by  fieves,  and  returned  to  the  mill ) 
vhich  will  clear  1,500  pounds  of  coffee  in  a 
<iay. 

There  is  ftill  another  mode  of  curing  coffee, 
both  with  and  without  the  pulp,  and  that  is  by 
means  of  ftoves.  But  it  is  pradifed  by  very  few 
planters ;  it  requiring  an  expenfive  apparatus  in 
the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond,  it  is  faid  that 
the  fmoke  of  the  fire  gives  a  difagneeable  fmell 
and  tafte  to  the  berry.  I  know  not  if  this  afler<< 
fion  be  true:  it  is  certain,  however,  that  no- 
thing imbibes  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  any  thing 
near  it,  fooner  than  coffee. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
Gonfequence  that  proper  care  fhould  be  taken,  in 
(hipping  it  for  Europe,  that  it  be  not  put  into 
parts  of  the  ihip  where  it  may  receive  the  effluvia 

of 
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tS  other  freight.      "  Coffee  berries  (fav4  Dr.cHAP. 
Mofdey)  are  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  ex-     IV. 
halations  from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  ^ 
an  adventitious  and  difagreeable  flavour..    Rum, 
placed  near  to  coffee,  will  in  a  fhort  time  fo  im- 
pregnate the  berries,  as  to  injure  the  tafte  in  a 
high  degree^  and  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Miller,  that 
a  few  bags  of  pepper  on  board  a  (hip  from  India^ 
fome  years  fince,  fpoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  co& 
fee." 

The  few  preceding  obfervattions  are  all  that 
e)ccur  to  me  concerning  the  mode  of  cultivating, 
and  preparing  for  market,  this  far-famed  b^try* 
I  (hall  conclude  the  fubje£l  by  offering  a  (hort 
eilimate  of  the  expences  and  returns  attending 
its  culture,  which  I  conceive  tends  more  to  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  and  of  courfe  to 
the  increafe  of  white  population  in  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands,  than  that  of  any  other  of  their 
ftaple  commodities;  its  produce  being  more 
equal  and  certain^  than  that  of  any  plant  in  cul* 
tivation,  and  its  average  profits  more  confider- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed. 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  if  fuch  were  the 
faft,  its  culture  would  have  been  more  general 
in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies.  This  objection  has 
been  anticipated  and  anfwered  by  what  has  beea 
related  of  the  heavy  excife  duties  on  this  com- 
modity in  Great  Britain  previous  to  178^.  To 
fay  (as  is  commonly  faid  in  the  cafe  of  all  duties 
on  goods  imported)  thslt  they  fall  on  the  confumer, 
and  not  on  the  planter^  proves  nothing ;  for 
if  the  price,  in  confequence  of  the  duties,  be- 
comes fo  high  as  that  the  confumer  ceafes  to  pur- 
chafe,  the  effed  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  culti*- 
^tor,  as  if  they  fell  immediately  on  himfelf. 
l^othing  more  clearly  demonftratea  that  the  cul- 
tivation 
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BOOK  tivatlon  of  this  article  was  gready  affeded  by  the 
V.  Britilh  duties,  than  the  comparative  quantities 
•^imported  into  Fraince  and  England ;  the  whole 
annual  import  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average 
of  fiveyears)  (^783  to  1787)  not  exceeding  five 
millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  wdght ; 
whereas  the  ifland  of  Hifbaniola  alone  has  produc- 
ed ah  smnual  fupply  of  feventy  million  of  pounds 
and  upwards. 

It  is  likewife  apparent,  that  fince  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  in  1783;  the  cultivation  of  cof- 
fee in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  in  Jamaica  efpe- 
cialiy,  hae  made  a  more  rapid  ptogrefs  than  in 
thirty  years  preceding.  Yet  (as  Dr.  Mofeley  has 
pbferved)  even  the  prefcnt  duty  of  fix*pence/^ 
pound  is  too  high  to  admit  the  general  ufe  of 
this  fragrant  beverage  among  all  claffes  of  people. 
What  then  muft  be  thought  of  the  former  exac- 
tion of  three  times  that  duty,  which  continued 
for  fifty-one  years  f  So  little  has  the  fcience  of 
colonial  commerce  been  underftood  or  adverted 
to! 

EJiimafe  of  the  Expehce  and  Return  of  a  Coffee 
Plantation  in  the  Mountains  of  Jamaica,,  four^^ 
teen  miles  from  the  fea^  calculated  in  the  cur^^ 
rency  of  that  ifidnd,^  being  forty  per  cent*  wmfe 
than fier ling  ;  viz. 

Firft  coft  of  300  acres  of  moun-:     ^.     s.    d^, 

tain  land,  of  which  one-half 

is  referved  for  provifions  and 

pafturtge,  at  ^^.3  per  acre  900  —  — * 

Ditto,  of  100  negroes,  at\^.7o 

per  head  —  —     7,000  ■—  — ^ 

Ditto,  of  20  mules,  at  /^.li  560  —  — 

Buildings 
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buildings  and  utenfils,  mills  and 
negro  tools         —     — 

Expence  of  maimaining  the  ne- 
groes the  firft  year,  before 
pToviftons  can  be  raifed  (ex* 
clufire  of  other  annual  ex- 
pences  charged  below)  £.$ 
each  —  —        500  *—  — * 

10,969  —  — 
Compound  intereft    for    three 
years,  before  any  return  can 
be  expeded^  at  6  per  cent.       2>o93  —  — 


ANKUAL  EJtPEKCES,^  viz.  .  ,.. 

"White  overfeer  and  main- 
tenance  V     —  ^         200 

One  othet-iKliite  fervant        70 

Medical  attendance  on  the 
negroes  —  2$ 

Negro'»fupplie8,  viz.  cloth- 
ing, &c.  falted  fi(h,  and 
Other  provifions,  exclu- 
iive  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  grounds    **-    460 

Colonial  taxes  —        too 

595 

TotatlFor  three  years,  be- 
fore any  return  caii  be 
cxpeded  —        ijSs 

Compound 
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6  d  O  £     Compound  intereft,  as  it'   .  £•    s.    A 

V.  arifes    in   the   feveral 

years  —  aai 

Total  expence       —     iC«' 55^59  ""  -^ 


Returns  the  fourth  year,  at  £.4  per  cwt.  being  iUi 
average  price  of  Coffee  for  Jive  years  previous  t§ 
1792;  viz* 

From  150  acres  of  youbg  (toffee      £*    /.    d. 

may  be  expe&ed  the  fourth 

year  45,000  lbs.  —        1,800  —  -— 

DeduQ  annuaLcharges  for 

the  fourth  year  —  .  595 
Sacks  and  faddles        -^      40 

Clear  profit    V—    ^1,165  —  — 
(b^g  equal  to  jT.y.  14s.  per  cent  on  the  capital.) 
Returns  the  fifth  andfubfequent  years  ;  viz* 

150  acres,  yielding  750  lbs.  per       £.    s»    d. 

acre,  11 2,500  lbs.  atj^.4  —    4,500  —  —<* 
Deduft  annual  charges,  as 

before  —  '—$95 
Sacks  and  laddies  --«  80 
Repairs  of  mills,  &c.    — -    loo 

Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  24^ 
per  cent*  on  the  capital)       £*3*7^S  "^  "~ 

HAVING 
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HAVING  thus  copioufly  treated  of  the  cul-  c  H  A  P, 
tivatioa  of  thofe  produfts  which  chiefly  give  IV. 
value  and  importance  to  the  Britifh  colo- 
nies in  the  Weft  Indies,  atid  contribute  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the  wealth,  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  parent  ftate, 
it  is  the  lefs  neceflary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
great  length  on  minor  ftaples;  yet  thefe 
cannot  be  wholly  overlooked  in  a  compre- 
henfive  furvey^  of  the  tropical  kingdom^ 
neither  indeed  are  they  to  be  conddered  as 
unimportant,  except  by  comparifon  with 
thofe  rich  and  profitable  commodities  of 
which  fo  much  has  been  faid  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapters.  The  remaining  claifes, 
of  which  I  fliall  briefly  treat,  are  cacao^ 
ginger,  arnotto,  aloes,  and  pimento.  As  my 
obfervations  will  be  few,  they  will  be  chief- 
ly praftical  and  commercial;  a  fyftematical 
defcription  of  each  being  to  be  found  in 
Sloane,  Brown,  H  ughes,  and  other  writers. 

CACAO. 

THE  cacao  or  chocolate  nut,  a  produftion 
equally  delicate,  wholefome  and  nutritive,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  originally  conveyed  to  Hifpaniola  from 
fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain;  where, 
befides  aflfording  to  the  natives  an  article  of  nou- 
rifliment,  it  ferved.the  purpofe  of  money;  and 
was  ufed  by  them  as  a  medium  in  barter ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nuts  being  confidered  of 
much  the  fame  value  as  a  rval  by  the  Spaniards. 
From  this  circumftance,  it  leems  probable  that  if 
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B  O  O  K  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  were 
V.      emigrants  from  Europe  or  Afia,  they  mull  have 
'detached  themfelves  at   an  early  period,  before 
metals  were  converted  into  coins,  or  from  fome 
fociety  which  had  made  but  moderate  advances  in 
civilization. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  cacao 
ftill  forms  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  its 
cultivation  is  condufted  in  the  following  manner. 
Having  chofen  a  fpot  of  level  land  (a  deep  black 
mould  is  preferred)  flieltered  round  with  a  thick 
wood,  fo  as  to  be  well  fcreened  from  the  wind, 
efpecially  the  north,  and  caufed  it  to  be  cleared 
from  all  manner  (rf (lumps  and  weeds,  the  planter 
digs  a  number  of  holes  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  diftance,  each  hole  being  about  a  foot  in 
length  and  width,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  deep. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  felefted  the  largeft  and 
faireft  pods  of  the  cacao  when  full  ripe,  he  takes 
out  the  grains  and  puts  them  into  a  veffel  of 
water.  Such  of  them  as  fwim  are  rejefted ;  the 
others,  being  waflied  clean  from  the  pulp  and 
Ikinned,  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  water  till 
they  begin  to  fprout,  at  which  time  they  are  fit 
for  planting.  The  owner  then  takes  the  banana, 
or  fome  other  large  leaves,  and  places  one  leaf 
within  the  circunaference  of  each  hol«^  fo  as  to 
line  it  round ;  leaving  however  the  fides  of  the 
leaf  fome  inches  above  the  ground  ;  after  which 
he  rubs  in  the  mould,  very  lightly,  'till  the  hole 
is  filled.  He  then  felefts  three  nuts  for  each 
hole,  and  plants  them  triangularly,  by  making 
a  fmall  opening  for  each  with  his  finger,  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  he  puts  the  nuts, 
with  that  end  downwards  from  which  the  fprout 
iflues,  and  having  lightly  covered  them  with 
mould,  he  folds  over  the  leaf,  and  places  a  fmall 

(lone 
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ftone  on  the  top  to  prevent  its  opening*  In  this  CHAP, 
manner  he  plants  his  whole  walk,  or  orchard.  ^V- 
At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  plants  will 
generally  be  found  to  rife  above  the  earth.  The 
leaves  are  then  opened,  that  their  growth  may 
not  be  impeded;  but,  in  order  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  fun,  other  leaves  or  branches  are  placed 
round  the;  hole  ;  for  which  purpofe  thofe  of  the 
palm  kind  are  generally  chofen  (for  having  a 
ftrong  ftem,  they  are  eafily  fixad  in  the  earth) 
and  they  are  changed  as  often  as  they  decay, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  months.  It  is  alfo 
thought  advifable  to  plant  fome  other  tree  (the 
erythrina  or  bean  tree  is  generally  chofen  for 
this  purpofe)  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  cacao  plant, 
which  may  grow  up  with  it,  and  ferve  it  for 
fhelter  ;^— for  it  muft  always  be  remembered, 
that  young  cacao  trees  will  flourifh  only  in  the 
fhade. 

If  all  the  three  nuts  planted  in  each  hole  fpring 
up,  it  is  thought  neceflary,  when  the  plants  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  to  cut  one  of 
them  down.  The  other  two,  if  they  fpread  dif- 
ferent ways,  are  fometimes  fuffered  to  remain; 
but  it  feldom  happens  that  all  the  nuts,  or  even 
more  than  one  of  them,  will  take  root,  which 
is  the  reafon  of  planting  three  in  a  hole. 

The  fifth  year  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and  the 
eighth  attains  its  full  perfeftion.  It  then  pro^ 
duces  in  general  two  crops  of  fruit  in  the  year, 
yielding  at  each,  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
weight,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafons ;  and 
it  will  fometimes  continue  bearing  for  twenty 
years ;  but  the  fame  delicacy  of  itamina  whicn 
marks  its  infancy,  is  vifible  in  all  the  ftages  of 
its  growth.  It  is  obnoxious  to  blights,  and 
Ihrinks  from  the,  firft  appearance  of  drought. 
Tsi  It 
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B  O  O  K  It  has  happened  that  the  greateft  part  of  a  whole 
^*  plantation  of  cacao  trees  have  periflied  in  a  fmgle 
'"^^^  night,  without  any  vifible  caufe-  Circumftances 
of  this  nature,  in  eatly  times,  gave  rife  to  many 
fuperftitious  notions  concerning  this  tree,  and^ 
among  others,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was 
-always  confidered  as  fatal  to  the  cacao  planta- 
tions. 

In  fpite  however  of  the  influence  of  comets^ 
^nd  notwithftanding  the  care  and  precaution  that 
are  requifite  in  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a  cacao 
plantation,  it  is  certain  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  was  both  extenfive  and  fuccefsfuL  in  the 
Britifh  fugar  iflands,  for  many  yeafs  after  they 
had  become  fubjedk  to  the  Britifh  government. 
Blomcj  who  publiflied  a  fhort  account  of  Jamaica 
in  1672,  fpeaks  of  cacao  as  being  at  tluit  time 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export :  *'  there  are, 
fays  he,  in  this  ifland,  at  this  time,  about  fixty 
cacao  Walks  (plantations)  and  many  more  now 
plantings"  At  prefent  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
fingle  cacao  plantation  from  one  end  of  Jamaica 
,  to  the  other.  A  few  fcattered  trees,  here  and  there, 
are  ail  that  remain  of  ihofe  flourifhing  and  beau- 
tiful  groves  which  were  once  the  pride  and  boafl: 
of  the  country.  They  have  withered,  with  the 
indigo  ma!nufa£^ure,  under  the  heavy  hand  of 
minifterial  exaction.  The  excife  on  cacao,  when 
made  into  cakes,  rofe  to  no  lefs  than  twelve 
pounds  twelve  (hillings  per  cwt.  exclufive  of  ele^ 
ven  Ihillings  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny,  paid  at 
the  cuftom-houfe ;  amounting  together  to  upwards 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent,  on  its  mar- 
ketable value ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  error  of  impofing 
fuch  heavy  impofitions  on  our  own  colonial 
growths,  i$  at  length  become  fufficiently  mani- 
M. 

*     4  After 
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After  all,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  CHAP, 
fiigat  iflands  can  never  ag^n  enter  into  competi-  ^' 
tion  with  the  Spanifti  Americans  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  article  of  which  I  treat.  At  prefent 
the  only  caoao  plantations  of  any  account,  in  our 
colonies,  are  in  Grenada  and  Dominica ;  and  the 
quantity  annually  exported  from  both  thofe  iflands 
cannot,  I  believe,  be  eftimated,  on  an  average,  at 
more  than  four  thoufand  bags  of  one  hundred 
'weight  each,  which  may  be  worth,  at  the  Lon- 
don market,  between  ten  and  eleven  thoufand 
pounds  fterling*. 

*  The  cacao  Jrce,  both  In  fxzc  and  fhape,  fomewhat  rc- 
fembles  a  young  bldchl^art  cherry.  The  flower  is  oF  a  faffron 
colour^  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  pods,  which  in  a  greea 
Aate  are  much  like  a  cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from  all 
parta  of  the  body  and  larger  branches.  As  they  ripen,  they 
change  their  colour,  and  turn  to  a  fine  bluifh  red,  almoft 
purple,  with  pink-coloured  veins.  This  is  the  common  fort ; 
but  there  is  a  larger  fpiecies,  which  produces  pods  of  a  deli- 
cate yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Each  pod  may  contain  from 
twenty  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels^  not  unlike  almonds,  which 
are  again  inclofed  in  a  white  pulpy  fub^ance,  foft  and  fwect^ 
and  immediately  enveloped  in  a  parchment  (hell.  Thefe  nuts, 
b^ing  firft  fimply  dried  in  the  fun,  are  packed  for  market,  and 
require  very  little  preparation,  after  removing  the  fhcll,  to  be 
made  into  good  chocolate.  The  cakes  which  are  generally 
ufed  under  this  nanie  ii)  England,  appear  to  me  to  be  com- 
pofcd  of  not  more  than  one  half  genuine  cacao  ;  the  remain- 
der I  take  to  be  Jiour^  and  Caftile  foap,  Confidered  medici- 
nally, chocolate  is  faid  to  be  too  heavy  for  weiik  and  relaxed 
(lomachs ;  but  in  the  Weft  Indies,  experience  abundantly 
demonftrates  that  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  balfamic  and  re« 
ilorative. — Colonel  Montague  Jamet  of  Jamaica^  who  vi^as 
the  firft  white  perfon  born  after  the  conqueft  of  the  iJland  by 
the  Englifh,  lived  to  the  gi*eat  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  for  the  laft  thirty  years  of  liis  li&  pfed  fcarce  any  other 
food  than  chocolate. 

piNGER. 
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GINGER. 

This  grateful  aromatic  root  had  a  very  early 
introduction  into  Hifpaniola,  and  I  ihould  not 
have  fuppofed  it  an  exotic,  but  that  Acofta:  relates 
it  was  conveyed  from  the  Eaft  Indies  to  New 
Spain  by  a  perfon  named  Francifco  de  Mendoza. 

If  fuch  was  the  faft,  the  Spanifti  Americans  muft 
have  entertianed  very  high  expedtations  of  profit 
from  its  culture,  and  carried  it  to  a  great  extent  in  a 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time ;  it  appearing  from  the 
fame  author,  that  no  lefs  than  22,053  cwt.  were 
exported  by  them  to  Old  Spain  in  the  year  1547. 

Ginger  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts,  the  black 
and  the  white.;  but  the  difference  arifes  wholly 
from  the  mode  of  curing  ;  the  former  being  ren- 
dered fit  for  prefervation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  infolation ;  and^  as  it  is  found 
neceffary  to  feleft  the  faireft  and  foundeft  roots 
for  cxpofure  to  the  fun,  white  ginger  is  commonly 
one-third  dearer  than  black  in  the  market. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  root  no  greater  ikill 
or  care  is  required  than  in  the  propagation  of 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  planted  much 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  is  fit  for  digging  only 
once  a  year,  unlefs  ifor  the  purpofe  of  preferving 
it  in  fyrup.  In  that  cafe  it  muft  be  taken  up  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  while  its  fibres 
arc  tender,  and  full  of  fap.  Ginger  thus  prepared 
makes  an  admirable  fweetmeat  j  but  it  is  too  well 
known  to  require  defcription. 

It  feems  to  me  that  this  commodity  is  growing 
greatly  out  of  ufe  in  Europe,  and  its  cultivation 
in  the  "Weft  Indies  decreafes  in  confequence.  The 
average  quantity  exported  annually  from  the 
Britim  iflands  may  be  ftated  at  ten  thoufand 
bags  of  one  cwt.  of  which  6000  are  the  pro- 
duce 
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duce  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  remainder  (except  a  C  H  A  P. 
very  fmall  part  from  Dominica)  is  raifed  in  Ja-      IV. 
maica.     ks  medium  price,  at  the  London  market, """- — 
is  forty  Ihillings  the  hundred  weight  *. 


A     R    N    A    T    T    O. 

This  produftion  is  indigenous,  and  was  called 
by  one  clafs  *  of  Indians  roucou,  and  by  another 
achiotte.  Of  its  prefent  name  I  know  not  the 
derivation.  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa.  It  is  a 
fhrub  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  and  produces  oblong  hairy  pods,  fomewhat 
refembling  thofe  of  a  chefnut  Within  thefe  are 
thirty  or  forty  irregularly  figured  feeds,  which  are 
enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
unpleafant  fmell,  in  appearance  like  the  fort  of 
paint  called  red  lead  when  mixed  up  with  oil ; 
and  as  paint  it  was  ufed  by  Indians,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  woad  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I  know  nothing, 
,  becaufe  mod  of  the  arnatto,  (hipped  at  prefent 
from  our  own  iflands,  is,  I  believe,  gathered  from 
trees  growing  fpontaneoufly.  The  method  of 
extrading  the  pulp,  and  preparing  it  for  market, 
is  fimply  by  boiling  the  feeds  in  clear  water,  till 
they  are  perfeftly  extricated ;  after  which  the 
feeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  water  left  undifturbed 
for  the  pulp  to  fubfide.  It  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
the  fediment  djftributed  into  (hallow  vc(rels,  and 
dri^d  gradually  in  the  (hade. 

*  Jamaica  alone,  in  1738,  exported  20,933  bags,  of  one 
fcx;/.  each,  and  8864  lbs,  in  ca/ks. — ;An  acre  of  frefli  land,  with 
fi^vourablr  fcafont),  will  yield  about  140/5/.  annually. 

Arnatto 
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BOOK  Arnatto  thus  prepared  is  mixed  up  by  the  Spa- 
V.  nifh  Americans  with  their  chocolate  ;  to  which  it 
/  gives  (in  their  opinion)  an  elegant  tindure,  and 
great  medicinal  virtue.  They  fuppofe  that  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  flops  fluxes,  and  abates 
febrile  fymptoms ;  but  its  principal  confumption, 
I  believe,  is  among  painters  and  dyers.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Dutch 
farmers,  to  give  a  richnef§  of  colour  to  their  but- 
ter,  and  very  fmall  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to  b^ 
applied  in  the  fame  manner  in  Englifli  dairies.— 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  objeft  of  no 
great  commercial  importance,  and  the  demand 
tor  it  is  not  fufBcient  to  encourage  much  attentiou 
to  its  cultivation. 


ALOES. 

The  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  aloes  is  that  of 
the  ifland  of  Socotora  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  in-, 
trodiiftion  of  which  in  our  Weft  Indian  colonies^ 
has  hitherto  been  unaccountably  neglefted.  The 
fpecies  called  the  hepatic,  is  the  only  fort  known 
to  our  planters,  arid  even  of  this,  the  cultivation 
in  the  Britifh  dominions  is,  I  believe,  at  prefent, 
wholly  confined  to  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  where 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from 
Bermudas.  It  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  and  will 
thrive  in  foils  the  moft  dry  and  barren.  The 
mode  of  extrafting  and  preparing  the  juice  is  as 
follows: 

The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully cleanfed  from  the  earth,  or  other  impurities. 
It  is,  then  fliced,  and  cut  in  pieces,  into  fmall 
hand-bafl^ets  or  nets.  Thefe  nets  or  balkets  are  put 
into  large  iron  boilets  or  cauldrons  with  water, 
.  '  ^  and 
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and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  thqy  >re  taken  CH  A  P. 
out,  and  frefh  parcels  fiippHed,  till  the  liquor  is      IV. 
(Irong  and^lack.  ^  -^  > 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  ^ 
ftrainer  info  a  deep  vat,  nari-ow  at  bottom,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool,  and  to  depofit  its  feculent  parts. 
Next  day  the  clear  liquor- is  drawn  oflF  by  a  cock, 
and  again  committed  to  the  large  iron  veffel.  At 
firft  it  is  boiled  brilkly,  but  towards  the  etid  the 
evaporation  is  flow,  and  requires  conftant  ftirrihg 
to  prevent  butning.  When  it  becomes  of  the 
tonfiftcnce  of  hotiey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds,  or: 
calabiafhes,  for  fale,  and  hardens  by  age.      ' 


P  I  E  M  E  N  T  O,.  OR  ALLSPICE. 

I  CLOSE  my  catalogue  with  one  pf  the  moft 
elegant  productions  in  nature ;  a  produftion  which 
Hvals  the  moft.  valuable  fj)ices  of  the  Eaft,  com- 
bining the  flavour  and  properties  of  many  of  thofe 
fpices ;  and  forming  (as  its  popular  name  denotes) 
im  admirable  fubftitute,  and  fuccedaneum  for 
them  all. 

The  piemento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  niany  parts  of  Jamaica, 
but  more  particularly  on  hilly  fituations  near  tiki 
fea,  on  the  northern  fide  of  that  ifland ;  where 
they  form  th^  moft  delicious  groves  that  can  pof- 
fiblybe  imagined  ;  filling  the  air  with  fragrance, 
and  giving  reality,  though  in  a  very  diftant  part 
of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet's  d'efcription  of 
thofe  balmy  gales  which  convey  to  jfhe  delighted 
Voyager 

"  Sabean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhore 
•    Of  Araby  the  bleft. 
C^i^er'd  with  the  gihtcful  fm^U,  old  ocean  fmilr »." 

This 
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BOOK  This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and 
V»  feems  to  mock* all  the  labours  of  man,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  extend  or  improve  its  growth  :  riot 
one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants, 
or  to  raife  them  from  the  feeds,  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try \^rhere  it  is  not  found  growing  fpontaneoufly, 
having  fucceeded.  The  ufual  method  of  forming 
a  new  piemento  plantation,  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called 
a  walk  J  is  nothing  more  than  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  wood  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
plantation  already  exifting,  or  in  a  country  where 
thfe  fcattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  ftate,  the 
woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  on  the  ground  till  they  become 
rotten  and  perifli.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  months 
after  the  firft  feafon,  abundance  of  young  pie- 
mento plants  will  be  found  growing  vigoroufly  in 
all  parts  of  the  lan<i,  being,  without  doubt,  pro- 
duced from  ripe  berries  fcattered  there  by  the 
birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford  them 
both  ftielter  and  fhade.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough 
cleanfing,  leaving  fuch  only  of  the  piemento 
trees  as  have  a  good  appearance,  which  will  then 
foon  form  fuch  groves  as  thofe  I  hav§  defcribed, 
and,  except  perhaps  for  the  firft  four  or  five  years, 
require  very  little  attention  afterwards. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  the  vegetable 
creation,  a  tree  of  greater  beauty  than  a  young 
piemento.  The  trunk,  which  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
finooth  and  ihining,  and  altogether  free  of  bark, 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It 
then  branches  out  on  all  fides,  richly  clothed 
with  leaves  of  a  deep  green,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  bay  tree,  and  thefe,  in  the  months  of  July 
arid  Auguft,  are  beautifully  contrafted  and  re- 
lieved by  an  exuberance  of  white  flowers.     It  is 

remarkable 


/ 
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remarkable  that  the  leaves  are  equally  fragrant  c  HA  P. 
with  the  fruit,  and  I  am  told  yield  in  diftillation  a     IV- 
delicate  odoriferous  oil,  which  is  very  commonly ' 
ufed,  in  the  medicinal  difpenfaries  of  Europe,  for 
oil  of  cloves. 

^  Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blofTom,  the  berrks 
become  fit  for  gathering  ;  the  fruit  not  being  fuf- 
fered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that 
itate,  being  moid  and  glutinous,  is  difficult  to 
cure,  and  when  dry  becomes  black  and  taftelefs. 
It.  is  impoflible  however  to  prevent  fome  of  the 
ripe  berries  from  mixing  with  the  reft  ;  but  if  the 
proportion  of  them  be  great,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  confiderably  injured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand; — one  labourer  on 
the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branches, 
will  give  employment  to  three  below  (who  are 
generally  women  and  children)  in  picking  the 
berries ;  and  an  induftrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag 
of  70  lbs.  in  the  day.  It  is  then  fpread  on  a  ter» 
race,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  about  feven 
days,  in  the.  courfe  of  which  it  lofes  its  green 
colour,  and  becomes  of  a  reddilh  brown,  and 
when  perfectly  dry  it  is  fit  for  market. 

The  returns  from  a  piemento  walk  in  a  fiivour-. 
able  feafon  are  prodigious.  A  fingle  tree  has  been 
known  to  yield  1 50  Ws.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  cwt. 
of  the  dried  fpice  ;  there  being  commonly  a  lofs 
in  weight  of  one-third  in  curing  ;  but  this,  like 
many  other  of  the  minor  productions,  is  exceed- 
ingly uncertain,  and  perhaps  a  very  plenteous 
crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years.  The  price  in 
the  Britifli  market,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  fluftu- 
ates  accordingly,  but  I  believe  its  average,  for 
fome  years  paft,  may  be  put  at  ten-pence  the 
pound,  including  the  duty,  which  is  three- 
pence. 

This, 
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BOOK  This,  though  certainly  a  much  greater  price 
V.  than  the  commodity  bore  in  former  years,  gives 
however  fo  little  profit  to  the  owner,  compared 
with  that  of  fome  other  productions,  that  the 
growth  of  piemento  decreaies  every  year ;  many 
beautiful  walks  being  ddly  cut  down,  and  the 
land  appropriated  to  ihe  cultivation  of  fugar.  Its 
annual  export  from  Jamaica  (the  only  one  of  our 
colonies  which  produces  piemento)  is  about  fix 
thoufand  bags  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
each.  .  ' 


.  I  HAV8  now  finiflied  all  that  I  propofed  to  pfffer 
pn  Weft  Indian  produftions  and  agriculture.  Tb^ 
fubjed  is  naturally  dry  and  forbidding,  and  hav^ 
ing  wearied  myfelf,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have 
cxhaufted  the  patience  of  others.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  however  that  I  have  had  to  conduQ:  my 
^readers  throujgh  a  path— ^not  ftrewed  with  rofes^ 
but — ^perplexed  with  briars,  and  hitherto  almoft 
untrodden.  In  fuch  a  purfuit,  t  may  perhaps  be 
content  to  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  the  happy 
talent  of  blending  pleafure  with  inftrudion,  fatiu 
jSed  with  the  homely  praife  of  being  ufeful  to  thq 
jnoft  ufeful  part  of  the  community. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND    COMMERCE. 


CHAP.     I. 


Colonial  E^abli/hments.'-^f  the  Captain  General  or 
Chief  Governor;  his  Powers  and  Privileges.^^^ 
Some  Rejlcilions  on  the  ufual  Choice  of  Perfons 
for  this  high  Office. — Lieutenant  General^  Lieute^ 
nant  Governor^  and Preftdent'. — Of  the  Council^ 
their  Office  and  Fundions. — Origin  of  their  Claim 
to  a  Share  in  the  Legijlature. — Its  Neceffity^  Pro» 
priety^  and  Legality  conftdered.'-^Some  CorreSlions 
in  the  Conjiitution  of  this  Body  propofed* 

1  HE  Britilh  eftablifhments  in  the  Weft  Indies  CHAP, 
are  commonly  termed  king^s  governments,  in  con-    '  I- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  proprietary  and  charter  go- ' 
vernments  which  were  known  in  North  America; 
and,  from  what  has  been  ftated  in  fome  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  the  reader  muft  have  obfervn 

eJ, 
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BOOKcd,  how  very  nearly  internal  conftitutions  con- 
VL  form  to  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  dif- 
'  ferent  orders  of  judicature  are  exadtly  like  thofe 
of  England,  and  their  legiflatures,  in  general,  re- 
fpedively  confift  of  three  diftind  branches ;  /.  e. 
a  governor,  reprefenting  the  crown,  a  council  or 
upper  houfe,  and  a  body  of  delegated  reprefenting^ 
the  people  at  large.  The  two  firft  are  neceflarily 
imperfed,  becaule  they  are  not  independent ;  but 
the  members  of  the  laft  are  more  fairly  and  equally 
chpfen  by  their  conftituents,  than  thofe  of  the 
Britifti  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  the  powers  and  privileges  claimed  and 
cxercifed  by  thele  feveral  branches  refpedively, 
in  their  own  little  fyftem,  and  whence  derived, 
I  ihall  now  briefly  treat.     And,  firft,  of  the 


GOVERNOR. 

Every  chief  governor  in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies 
is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal 
of  Great  Britain.  He  receives  through  courtefy 
the  title  of  Excellency,  and  is  vefted  with  the  fol- 
lowing powers : 

Firft,  as  captain  general  and  commander  in 
chief,  he  has  the  aclual  command  of  all  the  land 
forces  within  his  government  (except  only  when 
a  general  officer  is  employed  on  the  ftaff)  and  he 
commiffions  all  officers  of  the  militia.  He  ap- 
points the  judges  of  all  the  different  courts  of 
common  law,  and  even  thefe  gentlemen,  in  all 
the  iflands  I  believe  (Jamaica  excepted  *)  hold 

their 

*  By  an  ad  pafled  m  Jamaica  in  178 J,  entitled,  "  An 
^B.  to  make  the  places  of  the  judges,  &c.  more  permanent  and 
Rfpedable)"  it  is  declared  that  no  judge  (hall  be  removed  but 

by 
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their  feats  during  the  governor's  good  pleafure.  CHAP. 
He  nominates  and  fupercedes  at  will,  the  cuftodes,  I. 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  other  fubordinate  civil  offi- ' 
cers ;  and  although  in  refpeft  to  fome  of  the  above 
appointments  and  difihifEbns,  he  is  direded  to  afk 
the  advice  of  his  council,  this  diredion  is  of  little 
avail,  inafmuch  as  the  members  of  this  body  are 
themfelves  liable  to  be  fufpended  by  the  gover- 
nor,  on  the  mod  frivolous  pretences,  or  even 
without  any  caufe  affigned;  a  circumftance,  by 
the  way,  which  not  unfrequently  happens;  and 
having  thus  reduced  the  board  under  a  number 
limited  by  his  inftrudions,  he  can  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies injianter^  with  fuch  perfons  as  will  be 
properly  obedient.  He  has  authority,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  to  fummon  general  aiTem- 
blies  ^  he  appoints  the  place  of  their  meeting,  and 
when  met,  he  poffeffes  a  negative  voice  in  the  le- 
giflature,  for  without'  his  confent,  no  bill  paffes 
into  a  law ;  and  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  as 
he  alone  fliall  judge  needful,  adjourn,  prorogue, 
and  diffolve  all  fuch  general  affcmblies.  He  has 
the  difpofal  of  all  fuch  civil  employments  as  the 
crown  does  not  difpofe  of;  and  with  refpeft  to 
fuch  offices  as  are  ufually  filled  up  by  the  Britifli 
government,  if  vacancies  happen,  the  governor 
appoints  pro  tempore^  and  the  perfons  fo  appoint- 
ed are  entitled  to  all  the  emoluments,  until  they 
are  fuperceded  at  home,  and  until  the  perfons 
nominated  to  fupercede  them,  arrive  in  the  cojo- 

by  the  king^s  pleafure,  fignified  under  his  majefty's  fign  manual. 
It  is  provided  however  that  the  governor,  with  the  confent  of 
five  of  his  council,  may  fufptnd^  until  the  king's  p]eafure  be 
known,  accounting  to  his  majefty  for,  and  delivering  to  the 
party  fufpended  a  copy  of  his  reafons  In  writin^r  for  luch  fuf- 
pcnfion.  This  provifo  feems  to  n;ic  to  render  tkui  a^  in  a 
great  mcafure  nugatory* 

nv. 
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B  O  O  K  ny;  The  governor  claims  the  privilege  alfo,  in 
VI.  extraordinary  cafes,  and  has  been  known  fre- 
quently to  exercife  it,  of  fufpending  fuch  civil 
officers  even  as  aS  immediately  under  the  king's 
authority,  or  by  commiffion  from  the  boards  of 
treafury  and  admiralty,  in  high  and  lucrative  em- 
ployments, as  the  attorney  and  advocate  general, 
the  coUeftors  pf  the  cuftoms,  &c.  and  of  nomi- 
nating other  perfons  to  ad  in  th^r  room,  until 
the  king's  pleafure  (hall  be  known  therein.  To  ' 
all  which  is  added  authority,  when  he  (hall  judge 
any  offender  in  criminal  matters  a  fit  objedl  of 
mercy,  to  extend  the  king's  gracious  pardon  to- 
wards him,  except  only  in  cafes  of  murder  and 
high  treafon ;  and  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  gover- 
nor is  permitted  to  reprieve  until  the  fignification 
of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Secondly,  the  governor  has  the  cuftody  of  the 
great  feal,  and,  in  moft  of  the  colonies,  prefides 
folely  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  Indeed,  in- 
fome  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  as  we  have  feen, 
the  council  fit  as  judges  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
with  the  governor :  Procefs  however  is  iflued  by 
the  governor  alone,  and  teiled  in  his  name ;  and 
in  general  the  governor  exercifes  within  his  jurif- 
didion,  the  fame  extenfive  powers  as  are  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain. 

Thirdly,  the  governor  is  Ordinary,  and  collates 
to  all  vacant  church  benefices.  He  hath  alfo  the 
power  of  granting  probate  of  wills,  and  admi- 
niftration  of  the  effefis  of  perfons  dying  inteftate. 
He  grants  licences  fpr  marriages,  and  licences  for 
fchools^  &c.  and  is  fole  judge  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  confiftorial  or  ecclefiaftical  law. 

Fourthly,  the  governor  prefides  in  the  court 
of  error,  of  which  he  and  the  council  are  judges, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals,  in  the  nature 

of 
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of  writs  of  error,  from  the  fuperior  courts  ofcHAP, 
common  law,.  '  VI. 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  alfo  vice-admiral 
within  the  extent  of  his  government.  As  fuch, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  jetfan^  flotfam^  &c. 
and  in  time  of  war,  he  iffues  his  warrant  to  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  vice  admiralty,  to  grant 
commiffions  to  privateers  *. 

Laftly,  a  colony  governor,  befides  various  emo- 
luments arifing  from  fees,  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
efcheats,  has  an  honourable  annual  provifion  fet- , 
tied  upon  him,  by  a6t  of  aflembly,  for  the  whole 
term  of  his  adminiftration  in  the  colony.  For, 
ih  order  that  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  proftitute 
the  dignity  of  his  (lation  by  improper  condefcen- 
fions  to  leading  men  in  the  aflembly,  he  is  re- 
ftrained  by  his  inftruftions  from  accepting  any 
falary,  uhlcfs  the  fame  be  fettled  upon  him  by 
law,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  after  his  en- 
trance info  the  government,  and  exprefsly  made 
irrevocable  during  the  whole  term  of  his  refidence 
in  the  adminiftration.  And  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  wife,  and  moft  neceflary  reftriftion. 

Armed  with  fuch  various  authorities,  and  pof- 
fcfSng  fuch  tranfcendant  preheminence  anjd  privi- 
leges as  I  have  defcribed,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded, 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obfcrvc  in  this  place,  that  the 
court  of  vice  admiralty  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  ivof  Geo.  III. 
chap.  -15,  is  inveftcd  with  a  concurrent  jurIfdi6lion  with  the 
courts  of  record,  in  cafes  of  forfeitures  and  penalties  incurred 
by  the  breach  of  any  adl  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade 
and  revenues  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America ;  and  in  pro- 
fecutions  in  this  court,  all  quedions,  as  well  of  fa£t  as  of  law, 
are  decided  by  the  judge  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury.  The  judge  is  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  colonifts 
complain  with  great  reafon  of  this  law,  as  a  diredt  viola- 
tion and  infringement  of  their  bed  and  deareft  conflitutional 
rights. 

Vol.  II.  U  from 
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BOOK  from  the  common  fallibility  of  huipan  nature, 
VI.  that  every  colony  governor  (placed  at  fo  great  a 
^iiiiiznce  from  .the  mother  country)  (hould,  on 
every  occafion,  be^ir  bis  facilities  meekly.  Great 
caution  is  therefore  undoubtedly  neceffary,  on  the 
part  of  a  Britifli  minifter,  in  the  choice  of  perfons 
for  »a  trufk  of  fo  great  weight  and  dignity ;  the 
powers  with  which  our  plantation  governors  are 
inverted  being  more  extenfive  than  thofe  which 
the  laws  of  England  allow  to  the  fovereignhim* 
felf.  It  is  however  a  melancholy  truth,  that  party 
merit,  and  connexions,  are  commonly  the  moft 
forcible  recommendations  with  which  a  candidate 
for  a  diftant  government  can  prefent  himfelf ;  and 
that  perfons  equally  devoid  of  character,  ability, 
and  fortune,  have  fometimes  been  fent  to  prefide 
in  our  moll:  important  fettlements,  as  if  juftice 
and  publiCf.virtue  were  bed  adminiftered  and  pro-- 
nioted  by  men  moft  diftmguifhed  for  ignorance 
and  profligacy,  and  that  they  would  prove  the^  bed 
proteftors  of  other  people's  fortunes,  who,  by  vice 
and  profufion,  had  diffipated  their  own ! 

In  nominating  to  an  office  which  is  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  legiflatare,  which  has  power  to 
controul  the  adminiftration  of  executive  juftice^ 
and,  in  inoft  cafes,  has  the  fole  exercife  of  the  vaft 
and  extenfive  jurifdiction  appertaining  to  a  court 
of  equity,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  a  prudent 
minilter,  among  other  qualifications  in  the  perfon 
feledcd,  would  confider  that  fome  little  knovr- 
ledge  of  the  laws  and  conlUtution  of  England  is 
indifpenfibly  requifite.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  military  profeflions  (which  certain- 
ly are  not  eminent  for  fiich  kind  of  knowledge) 
are  found  to  fupply  moft  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  elevated  to  this  high  ftation.  It  were  unjuft, 
.  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  allow  that  fome  of  thefc 

have 
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have  acquitted  themfelves  in  the  civil  department  c  H  A  P. 
-with  extraordinary  reputation  and  honor.      Both       1. 
the  late  Sir  William  Trelawney  and  Sir  Bafir 
Keith,  who  fucceffively  adminiftered  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica,  were  educated  from  early  youth 
in  the  navy ;  yet  poffefling  found  judgments  and 
upright  intentions,   their  conduft  as  governors 
gave  abundant  fatisfaftion  to  the  people  of  the 
colony,  without  incurring  the  difapprobation  of 
the  crown ;  and  their  names  will  be  remembered 
there  with  reverence,  fo  long  as  worthy  gover- 
nors fhall  be  numbered  among  the  benefaftors  of 
mankind  *.  But  thefe  are  rare  inftances ;  and  it  mufl 

generally 

*  Soon  after  the  above  was  wntten,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe,  in  an  untimely  grave, 
their  highly  valued  and  moft  lamented  governor,  Thomas  Earl 
of  Effingham,  who  was  appointed  captain  general  of  that 
ifland  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  and  died  in  his  government 
in  Oftober  1791.  This  nobleman  was  educated  in  the  army  ; 
and,  with  the  franknefs  and  firmnefs  of  the  foldier,  pofleffed 
very  extraordinary  talents  for  civil  employment. — His  merit  as 
Chancellor  furpaffed  all  that  the  warmett  of  his  friends  had 
prcdided.  He  difplayed  a  calmnefs  of  temper,  and  a  clearnefs 
of  conception,  which  the  captious  and  fubtle  perplexities  of 
forenfic  argument  could  not  difturb  or  elude.  His  mind  was 
ftrong,  quick,  penetrating,  found,  and  decifjve ;  but  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  charafter,  which  difplayed  itfelf  in 
all  cafes  and  on  every  occafjon,  was  a  manly  and  unfhaken  in- 
trepidity. He  neither  courted  nor  dreaded  any  man  living  ; 
proceeding  ftrait  forward  in  the  pfein  path  of  his  duty,  with- 
out fear,  favor,  or  affcd^ion. — At  his  firft  entrance  into  the  go- 
vernment, his  manners  were  thought  ungracious ;  but  his 
talents  and  virtues  were  foon  happily  experienced,  and  he  then 
became  the  moll  popular  of  all  governors.  The  Roman  people 
difplayed  not  ji^reater  afflidlion  at  the  death  of  Germanicus» 
than  was  manifelled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  lofs 
of  Lord  Effingham.  The  afTembly  voted  a  magnificent  fune- 
ral for  the  remains  of  his  Lordihip,  and  another  for  thofc  of 
the  Countefs  of  Effingham,  who  died  a  fhort  time  before  him. 
They  likewife  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  perpetuate 
V  2  the 
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BOOK  generally  be  admitted,  that  the  appointment  to 
VI.  high  civil  offices  of  men  whofe  education  and  paft 
purfuits  have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring much  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
our  limited  government,  is  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Perfons  of  this  clafs,  with  the  pureft 
intentions,  are  eafily  milled  by  felfifh  and  intereft- 
cd  men,  whom  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  de- 
ficiencies 

the  memory  of  their  virtues,  and  the  author  of  this  work  had 
the  honor  of  drawing  up  the  infcription  thereon  ;  which  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Baron  Howard, 

Captain-General  and  Chief  Governor  of  this  Ifland 

in  the  years  1790  and  1791  ; 

And    of   Katherine    his    Wife. 

The  latter,  departed  this  life  on  the  1 3th  day  of  ^ 

OAober,   1791, 

In  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 

^  in  his  Majefty's  (hip  Diana: 

The  former,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month. 

The  third  week  after  the  melancholy  return  of  the  Diaoa 

with  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Confort, 

whom  he  feemed  unwilling  to  furvive. 

And  with  whom  he  was  depofited  in  the  fame  grave, 

l^hus,  united  in  their  lives 

by  tire  mod  tender  and  exalted  ties, — 

He— --the  fond  and  indulgent  Huiband, 

She — the  cheerful  and  obedient  Wife, — 

In    their   deaths  they  were  not  divided! 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  £b  illuttrious  a  pattern  of  conjugal  liffedion : 

To  manifcft  the  pubh'c  fenfe 

of  the  many  public  and  private  virtues  of  their 

refpeded  Gbvernor; 

And  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  poflerity, 

The  clearnefs  of  that  fagac»»y. 

The  extent  of  that  knowledge. 

And  the  purity  and  firmnefs  of  that  integrity, 

which  rendered  his  adminiilration 

The 
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ficiencies  compels  them  to  confult. — Even  while  CHAP* 
aftuated  by  honeft  and  laudable-  motives,  they 
may  violate  irreparably  the  firft  principles  of  law ' 
and  a  free  conftitution,  by  eftablifliing  fatal  pre- 
cedents which  no  integrity  of  intention  can  fanc- 
tify.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  late  chief  juftice  of  Georgia, 
relates  that  a  governor  of  a  province  in  North 
America  (at  that  time  a  Britifh  colony)  ordered 
the  provoft-marfhal  to  hang  up  a  convift  fome 
days  before  the  time  appointed  by  his  fentence, 
and  a  rule  of  court  for  his  execution,  "  He  meant 
well,  fays  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military  man,  con- 
ceived that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve  after  fen- 
tence, he  had  power  to  execute  alfo  when  he  pleaf- 
ed ;  and  the  criminal  was  actually  hanged  as  the 
governor  ordered,  nor  could  his  excellency  be 
perfuaded,  that,  by  this  very  atl,  he  was  himfelf 
committing  felony/* 

An  anecdote  not  lefs  curious  than  the  former 
is  related  by  the  fame  author  of  another  military 
governor,  who,  it  feems,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  fufpend  a  gentleman  from  his  featJn  the  coun- 
cil for  no  other  reafon  than  marrying  his  daugh- 
ter without  his  confent. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the 
mifchief  to  the  public,  exclufive  of  the  precedent, 
was  not  very  great,  I  could  produce,  however, 
many  an  inftance,  in  the  conduft  of  governor3, 
in  which  fomething  more  would  appear,  I  am 
afraid,  than  mere  folly,  and  the  ignorant  mifap. 

The  boaft  and  fccurity  of  a  grateful  people. 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 

having  caufed  the  remains  of  this  noble  and 

lamented  pair  to  be  interred  with  funeral  honours 

at  the  public  expence,  the  whole  Houfe 

attending  each  proceffion  as  Mourners, 

As  a  farther  teflimony  of  merited  cfteem 

Infcribe  this  Monument. 

plication 
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BOOK  plication  of  authority.     But  the  talk  is  invidious, 
VI.      and  I  willingly  decline  it. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL,  LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR  AND  PRESIDENT. 

IN  a  government  comprehending  fevcral  iflands, 
a$  the  Leev^rard  Charaibbean  Wand  government, 
there  is  commonly  appointed,  together  with  the 
captain  general  or  chief  governor,  a  lieutenant 
general,  who  is  next  in  fucceflion,  and  who  is 
ufually  lieutenant  governor  likewife  of  one  of  the 
iflands  included  within  the  general  government, 
each  of  which,  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  ge- 
neral from  that  particular  ifland,  has  its  affairs 
adminiftered  by  a  lieutenant  governor,  or  the 
prefident  of  the  council,  mod  commonly  the  lat- 
ter, as  it  is  not  often  that  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor is  on  the  fpot ;  this  appointment,  in  faft, 
being  nothing  more  than  the  grant  of  a  penfion 
of  200/.  a  year,  which  is  paid  by  the  crown. 
In  Jamaica  it  is  feldom  that  a  lieutenant  governor 
is  appointed  during  the  refidence  on  the  iflarid  of 
a  captain  general,  there  being  no  eftablifhment 
or  provifion  for  fuch  an  officer  holding  a  dor- 
mant commiffion ;  who  has  therefore  neither 
power  nor  profit.  He  is  not,  as  lieutenant  go- 
vernor,  entitled  even  to  a  feat  in  the  council. 
On  the  refignation,  or  abfence  on  leave,  of  the 
captain  general,  a  lieutenant  governor,  if  not 
prefent,  is  frequently  fent  over,  who  then  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  fupreme  command,  and  receives  the 
full  emoluments  of  the  government  *. 

Mr. 

*  The  following  inftance    of  mihiftcrial   ceconomy    may 

a  inufe,    but  cannot  furpriTe,  my   readers  in  the  colonies 

About 
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Mr.  Long  is  of  opinion   that  a   prefident   of  c  h  A  P. 
the  council,   taking  upon  him  the  government      I. 
on  the  demife    or    abfence  of   a    governor   or' 
lieutenant  governor,  cannot  legally  diffolve  the 
houfe  of  aflembly;  nor  iffue  writs  for  calling  a 
new  one ;  becaufe  he  has    no  exprefs    commif- 
fion  from   the   Sovereign  under  the  great  feal 

About  the  year  1767,  when  the  Earl  of  Shelbumc  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  appbcation  was  made  to  his  lordfhip  by  fomc 
gentlemen  of  Jamaica,  then  reading  in  England,  for  a  pro- 
vifion  for  a  lieutenant  governor,  who  (bould  refide  within  the 
idand  at  the  fame  time  with  the  captain  general.  The  reafoa 
afligned  was  to  prevent  a  devolution  of  the  government  to  the 
prefident  of  the  council.  Lord  Shelburne  had  no  other  ob- 
jection to  the  meafure  than  an  unwillingnefs  to  faddle  either 
the  mother  country  or  the  colony  with  additional  expence»— 
But  finding,  among  other  emoluments  of  the  captain  general, 
that  he  derived  about  1000/.  fterling  per  annum  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  fortification  at  Port-Royal,  called  Fort  Charfes, 
and  toncciving  the  other  appointments  of  the  chief  governor 
to  be  fufiicicntly  liberal,  his  lordfhip  ilipulate4  with  the  next 
governor,  Sir  William  Trclawney,  that  he  fhould  rcfign  For^ 
Charles  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Dalling,  on  condition  of  re- 
fidencc.  Thus  were  the  wifhes  of  the  gentlemen  gratified, 
and  a  provifion  made  for  a  lieutenant  governor,  without  ex- 
pence  cither  to  Great  Britain  or  Jamaica ;  and,  confidering 
withal  that  Sir  William  Trclawney  was  the  minillcr's  friend, 
the  conduA  of  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  bufinefs  was  highly 
commendable,  and  bore  the  features  of  honour. — But  mark 
the  refult.  In  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  George  Germain, 
General  Dalling,  by  the  demife  of  Sir  William  Trekwney, 
fucceeded  to  the  chief  command  :  and  the  ne\v  minifter,  con- 
fidering 1000/.  per  annum  no  defpipablc  objeft,  indead  of 
continuing  Fort  Charles  as  a  provifion  for  a  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, feized  on  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  foon  after  afiigned  its 
profits  over  to  one  of  his  dependants,  who  has  enjoyed  it  ever 
iincc.  Thus  the  ifland  fufFcrs  the  fame  inconveniency  it 
complained  of  before,  with  the  burthen  of  providing  1000/.  fi 
year  for  a  perfon  who  neither  rcfides  within  the  ifland,  nor 
has  any  other  connexion  with  it ; — for  the  fort  is  generally 
commanded  by  his  deputy's  deputy,  to  whofe  very  name,  it  rs 
probabl^i  the  principal  himfclf  is  a  flranger. 

of 
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B  O  O  K  ^^  Great  Britain,  giving  authority  for  that  pur- 
VI.      pofe. 

THE     COUNCIL. 

THE  members  of  this  board  are  feverally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royal  mandamus,  direded  to  the 
governor  and  counterfigned  by  the  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral  members  for 
the  time  being  are  inferted  in  the  governor's  in- 
ftruftions.  In  Jamaica  their  full  complement  is 
twelve :  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  iflands  ten^  and 
in  cafe  of  as  many  vacancies,,  by  death,  abfence 
or  fufpenfion,  as  reduce  the  board  under  fevetiy 
the  governor  or  commander  in  chief,  is  impower- 
ed  to  fill  up  to  that  number,  but  no  further. 
Their  privileges,  powers,  and  offices  are  thefe : 

Firfl:  They  are  by  courtefy  feverally  addref- 
fed,  in  the  colonies.  Honourable ;  they  take  pre- 
cedency next  to  the  commander  in  chief;  and, 
on  the  death  or  abfence  of  the  governor,  lieu* 
tenant  general,  and  lieutenant  governor,  the  eldeft 
member  of  the  council  fucceeds  to  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  Preftdent. 

Secondly :  They  are  a  council  of  ftate,  the  go- 
vernor  or  commander  in  chief  prefiding  in  per- 
fon,  to  whom  they  ftand  in  the  fame  relation  as 
the  privy  council  in  Great  Britain  does  to  the 
Sovereign.  But  although  every  plantation  go- 
vernor is  direded  by  his  inftruftioAS  to  advife 
with  his  council  on  moft  occafions,  I  do  not 
know  that,  in  his  executive  capacity,  he  is  abfo- 
lutely  bound  to  abide  by  their  advice.  I  con- 
ceive thj^t  he  is  competent  to  aft,  in  moft  cafes, 
not  only  li^ithoutj  but  even  againjl^  their  concur- 
rence:   he  may,  it  is  true,  by  fo  doing,  incur 

the 
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the  king's  difpleafure;  but  his  proceedings  are  CHAP. 
neverthelefs  efficient   and    legal  within  the  co-       ^• 
lony. 

Thirdly :  They  are  named,  in  every  commif- 
fion  of  the  peace,  as  juftices  throughout  the  co- 
lony to  which  they  belong. 

Fourthly :  The  council,  together  with  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  fit  as  judges  in  the  court  of 
error  or  court  of  appeal  in  civil  caufes  from  the 
courts  of  record  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  iflands  two 
or  more  of  the  members  fit  with  the  governor  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  as  affiftant  commiffioners 
of  the  great  feal,  as  I  have  elfewhere  related ; 
appeals  from  chancery  therefore  lie  not  before 
them,  but  are,  by  the  king's  order,  avoked  be- 
fore his  majefty  himfelf  in  council. 

Fifthly :  The  council  is  a  conftituent  part  of 
the  legiflature ;  their  confent  being  neceffary  in 
the  enafting  of  laws.  In  this  capacity  of  legif* 
lators,  they  fit  as  the  upper  houfe,  and  in  mod 
of  the  colonies,  diftindt  from  the  governor ;  claim 
privilege  of  parliament,  order  the  attendance  of 
perfons,  and  the  produftion  of  papers  and  re- 
cords, and  commit  for  contempts ;  enter  protefts 
on  their  journals  after  the  manner  of  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  have  their  chaplain,  clerk,  uflier  of 
the  black  rod,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange  that  one  and  the 
fame  body  of  men  fliould  aft  in  two  fuch  differ- 
ent capacities  and  functions,  as  a  privy  council 
fworn  to  fecrecy  and  fidelity,  and  an  upper  houfe 
of  legiflature ;  '*  the  admitting  fuch  a  diftinftion, 
fays  a  late  governor,  may  be  fuppofed  even  to 
free  them  from  all  obligations  of  the  oath  they 
take  as  counfellors :  becaufe  their  duty  to  the 
people,  as  legiilators,  may  feem  to  oblige  them 

very 
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BOOK  very  frequently  to  fupport  opinions  repugnant  to 
VI. ':     a  governor*s  fchemes  f . 

But  ipthis  it  may  be  anfwered,  that,  if,tTie 
govemor*s  fchemes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  repugnant  to  the  true  fnterefts  of  the 
people,  their  oppofition  to  fuch  fchemes  cannot 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  their  oath  of  fidelity, 
nor  does  it  neceffarily  follow  that .  they  thereby 
divulge  what  they  have  fworn  to  keep  fecret. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  at  large  re- 
fiding  within  the  colonies,  have  much  more  caufe 
of  apprehenfion  than  their  governors,  from  the 
exiftence  and  exercifc  of  Iqgiflative  authority,  in 
fo  unliable  a  body  as  the  board  in  queftion :  For 
although  its  individual  members  ought  to  be, 
and  I  believe  indeed  commonly  are,  men  of 
weight  and  property  in  their  refpeftive  countries, 
yet  a  territorial  qualification  is  not  indifpenfibly 
neceffary  to  their  appointment,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
members  chofen  into  the  aflembly,  Perfons 
therefore  may  be^  and  I  am  afraid  in  former  times 
have  been^  nominated  to  the  council,  who  have 
no  oatural  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony, 
no  community  of  interefts  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  who  confider  themfelves  wholly  at  the  go- 
vernor's difpofal,  and  bound  to  fupport  all  his 
meafures,  however  incompatible  with  the  gene- 
ral good.  Again :  From  the  power  which  the 
governors  affume  of  arbitrarily  inflifting  the  rod 
of  fufpenfion,  the  board  has  not  (lability  fuffici- 
ent  to  infure  refpeft  to*  its  refolutions.  It  has 
neither  flrength  nor  independency.  Such  of  the 
members  therefore  as  have  property  in  the  coun- 
try, may  perhaps  fometimes  find  themfelves  in  a 

f  This  opinion  of  Governor  Lyttelton  is  quoted  more  at 
large  in  the  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  Long,  vol.  I.  p.  156. 

more 
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more  difagreeable  predicament  than  even  thofe  c  H  A  P. 
who  have  none ;  for  they  may  be  compelled  to        I. 
vote  as  a  governor  fhall  diftate,  in  fupport,  pof-'' 
fibly,  of  meafures  ruinous  to  the  community  in 
which  all  their  concerns  are  centefed,  or  be  ex- 
pofed  to   the  affront  of  public  degradation ;  to 
the  confequent  malignant  mifconftruftions  of  the 
vulgar ;   and  perhaps  to  the  contempt  of  their 
own  minds,  in  having  accepted  a  ftation  which 
fubjefts  them  to  cenfure,  for  honeftly  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  it. 

I  do  not  indeed  know  that  many  great  evils 
have  aftually  been  felt  by  the  colonifts  at  large, 
from  the  inefficiency  and  inftability  of  this  body. 
However,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  the  Britifh 
government,  not  merely .  to  correct  exifting 
abufes,  but  alfo  to  obviate  and  prevent  (as  far  as 
human  forefight  will  permit)  fuch  as  may  pof- 
fibly  or  probably  happen ;  many  intelligent  per- 
fons  have  been  led  to  controvert  the  claim  of  the 
council  altogether  to  a  participation  in  the  legif- 
lature.  They  deny  that  this  claim  derives  any 
juft  fupport  either  from  analogy  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  parent  ftate,  from  the  royal  delega- 
tion, or  from  any  law  of  fufficient  comprehen- 
fion  and  efficacy  to  warrant  fuch  a  pretenfion  in 
I  a  body  fo  conftituted. 

The  principal  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  are  to  this 
effed: 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  the  legiflature,  and  fit  in  parliament  for 
the  fupport  of  their  own  great  interefts  and  in- 
herent dignity,  and  as  an  intermediate  body  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people.  In  civil  pro- 
cefs  their  perfons  are  facred,  and  in  criminal, 
they  are  tried  by  their  own  order.     Neither  can 

their 
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BOOK  ^^^^^  privileges  be  taken  from  them  but  in  extra- 
Vl.  ordinary  cafes,  and  then  only  by  the  fentence  of 
the  whole  houfe,  as  a  court  of  the  higheft  jurif- 
diction,  or  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  legiflature. 
The  fovereign,  it  is  true,  can  create  as  many 
new  peers  as  he  pleafes,  but  having  once  raifed  a 
fubjeft  to  this  high  dignity,  his  privileges  thence- 
forward, as  a  peer  of  parliament,  are  his  own  j 
founded,  not  only  on  royal  conceflions,  but  on 
the  ancient  fundamental  conftitution  of  the  realm. 
Thus,  the  houfe  of  lords  forms  a  feparate  branch 
of  the  legiflature,  diftinft  from,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of,  the  crown  on  the  X5ne  hand,  and 
the  commons  on  the  other.  Now,  in  all  thefc 
refpefts,  it  is  maintained,  that  a  colonial  coun- 
cil has  no  conformity  or  fimilitude  with,  and 
therefore  could  not  originally  have  been  intend- 
ed to  form  a  feparate  eftate,  and  fupply  in  the 
colonies  the  place  of,  the  houfe  of  peers  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  contended  further,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficiently  extenfive  to  con- 
ftitute  fuch  a  legiflative  branch,  or  feparate  eftate 
in  the  colonies.  The  king,  it  is  true,  has  a  ne- 
gative in  legiflation,  but  the  king  has  no  right  to 
propofe  a  law  to,  or  to  alter  a  law  propofed  by, 
the  lords  or  commons.  His  power  is  the  power 
of  rejefting,  and  nothing  more ;  which  therefore 
is  not  fo  properly  a  legiflative  power,  as  a  nega- 
tive on  the  legiflation  of  the  other  branches ;  a 
mere  defenfive  privilege  to  enable  him  to  withftand 
the  encroachments  of  the  legiflature,  and  preferve 
the  government  entire.  As  the  king  cannot  con* 
fer  on  others  what  he  pofTeflTes  not  Jiimfelf,  no- 
thing  lefs  than  a  folemn  and  precifely  declaratory 
law,  propofed  by  the  reprefentativesof  the  people, 
and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  could,  it  is  pre- 
tended. 
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tended,  have  given  the  fhadow  of  authority  tocHAP. 
a  colonial  or  ptovincial  council  to  form  them-       I. 
felves  into  a  diftinft  legiflative  eftate.     It  follows, ' 
that  their  claim  to  legiflative  powers,  thus  un- 
fupported,  is  ufurpation  and  tyranny. 

Thefe  arguments,  or  arguments  to  the  fame 
effeft,  are  urged  with  gr^t  ability  in  Mr.  Long's 
Hi(lory  of  Jamaica.  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  con- 
trovert them  by  elaborate  difcufTion,  but  content 
myfelf  with  briefly  dating  the  origin,  as  it  is  in 
fa6l^  (according  to  my  conception)  of  the  preten- 
fions  of  this  branch  to  a  diftinft  fliare  in  co- 
lonial legiflation.  If  it  be  fhewn  that  the  exer- 
cife  of  thefe  pretenfions  may,  on  feveral  occa- 
fions,  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welfare  and 
fafety  of  the  community ;  a  very  few  words  will 
fuflice  on  the  quefl:ion  of  their  conft:itutional  le- 
gality.  ♦ 

^  vThat  it  was  originally  intended  to  eftablifli  in 
any  of  the  colonial  governments  three  difl:inft  in- 
dependent legiflative  powers  afting  on  the  fpot, 
in  the  view  of  forming  conftitutions  on  the  model 
of  England,  I  do  not  however  believe ;  becaufe, 
while  the  crown  retains  its  neceflary  and  conft:i. 
tutional  right  of  difannuUing  all  a£ts  of  the  pro- 
vincial legiflatures,  and  while  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  negative  is  likewife  exercifed  by  its  go- 
vernors in  the  colonies,  independent  of  the  coun- 
cil, there  are  four  diftinft  eftates  inft:ead  of  three. 
The  cafe  was,  without  doubt,  that  there  being 
no  order  of  hereditary  nobility  in  the  plantations, 
out  of  which  to  conftitute  a  dignified  and  effici- 
ent intermediate  body,  like  the  peers  of  England 
and  Ireland,  a  legiflative  authority  was  at  an  ear- 
ly period  entrufted  to  the  governors  and  their 
council,  acting  conjointly y  and  forming  a  middle 
branch  between  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the 
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BOOK  ^^^  reprefentatives  of  the  people  on  the  other- 
VI.  The  pretence  and  concurrence  of  the  governor 
were  probably  thought  advifeable,  in  tne  view 
that  the  interefts  of  the  crown  might  generally 
preponderate ;  while  by  felefting  the  members 
of  the  council  from  men  of  the  firft  confequence 
in  each  colony,  it  was  perhaps  conceived  that  a 
falutary  check  was  contrived  againfl:  thofe  abufes 
to  which  pow-er,  in  the  befl  hands,  is  fometimes 
liable  ;  and  on  this  phn  the  colonies  pofleffed 
the  femblance,  at  leaft,  of  an  Englifli  legiflative 
conftitution  *. 

That  fuch  was.  the  firfl:  intention  in  the  forma- 
tion of  all  or  mod  of  the  king's  governments  in 
the  plantations  (imperfeft  as  the  fyftem  confefledly 
is,  from  the  inftability  of  the  council)  appears 
from  the  inftance  of  Barbadoes,  where  this  ar- 
rangement ftill  exifts  ;  the  governor  and  council, 
in  matters  of  legiflation,  conftituting,  not  tiao 
feparate  and  diflinct  bodies,  independent  of  each 
other,  but  one  conftituent  branch  only,  fitting 
and  deliberating  together. — And  fuch  too,  for 
fome  years,  was  the  praSice  of  Jamaica,  and,  I 
believe,  of  all  or  mod  of  the  reft  of  the  royal 
governments ;  but  as  it  fometimes  became  necef- 
fary  to  rejeft  popular  bills,  the  governor,  to  divert 
the  difpleafure  of  the  alTembly  from  himfelf  to  the 
council,  declined  by  degrees  attending  on  fuch 
occafions  ;  leaving  it  to  the  board  to  fettle  matters 
with  the  affembly  as  they  could,  without  his  in- 
terference. The  council  concurred,  readily  enough, 
in  the  governor's  views,  becaufe  his  abfence,  re- 

*  Every  governor  Is  exprefsly  inftru^lcd  to  tranfmit  from 
time  to  time  to  his  Majefty  the  names  of  fuch  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  as  are  bed  quallficrd  to  fupply  vacancies  in  the 
couhcll,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  perfon  is  appointed  who  ia 
not  previoufly  recommended  by  the  governor. 

moving 
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moving  a  reftraint,  gave  them  the  femblance  of  a  c  jj  ^  p^ 
diftinft  independent  eftate ;  and  the  crown,  per-        i. 
ceiving  the  utility  and  advantage  of  the  meafure, " 
confirmed  and  eftabliftied  the  practice  by  degrees 
in  moft  of  the  royal  governments  throughout  the 
Britifli  plantations.     If   the  people's  reprefenta- 
tives  had  confidered  this  exclufive  interpofition  of 
the  council  as  an  innovation,  then  was  their  time 
to  have  oppofed  it ;  but  it  has  not  appeared  to 
me'  that  the  affembly  of  any  one  colony,  at  any 
one  period,  denied  a  right  in  the  council  to  nega- 
tive bills  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  without  the  gover- 
nor's confent  or  participation.     Now  the  right  in 
the  council  tp  rejedt  bills  altogether  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,   neceflarily  comprehending  the  privilege 
of  offering  amendment?    to    particular    claufes, 
(money  bills  arfe  always,  and  very  properly,  ex- 
cepted) the  exercife  of  which  privilege  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  than  an  offer  of  compromife  between 
the  council  and  affembly.     The  former  may  fay, 
*'  we  propofe  fuch  and  fuch  amendments  ;  adopt 
them,  or  we  ufe  our  power  of  rejeftion."     And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  plain  origin  and  aftual  rife 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed,  1  believe,  by  the  coun- 
cil-board in  every  Britifti  colony  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies (Barbadoes   excepted)  of  deliberating  apart 
from  the  governor  on  all  bills  fent  up  by  the 
affembly ;  of  propofmg  amendments  to  fuch  bills, 
and  of  rejedUng  altogether,  and  without  any  par- 
ticipation with  the  governor,  fuch  of  them  as  they 
disapprove.     Further  than  this,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  legiflative  authority  of  the  council  ex- 
tends, and  I  have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing 
the  exercife  of  fuch  an  authority,  when  enforced 
'freely  and  independently,  a  moft  neceffary  and 
ufeful  expedient,  tending  to  prevent  violent  and 
mifchievous  difputes  between  the  delegates  of  the 

people. 
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BOO  K  people,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  crown.     Its 
V^*      origin  may  have  been  illegitimate ;  but  its  adop- 
'  tion  in  the  colonies  for  a  century  at  leaft,  and 
recognition  by  the  crown,  have  given  it  fuch  a 
prefcriptive  eftablifhment,    as  I  conceive  confti- 
tutes  law  *. 

After  all,  the  objeftions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  pfefent  conftitution  of  this  body,  arifmg 
from  its  want  of  fufficient  {lability  and  independ-, 
ence,  are  of  an  important  and  ferious  nature. — 
Men  are  very  unfit  for  legiflators,  whofe  delibera- 
tions are  liable  to  be  bialfed  by  external  and  im- 
proper influence.  If,  on  fome  occafions,  they 
are  inflruments  of  good,  on  others  they  may  prove 
infl:ruments  of  great  evil.  Yet  I  am  willing  to 
hope  that  even  this  inconvenience  might  find  its 
remedy,  if  the  colonial  aflemblies  would  take  the 
fubjed  into  ferious  and  temperate  confideration. 
Were  it  required  by  law  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  appointed  of  the  council  who  was  not  poffelTcd' 
of  a  landed  eftate  within  the  colony  to  fome  given 
value,  as  an  indlfpenfible  qualification,  fo  that 
the  private  interefts  of  the  members  might  be 
blended  with  thofe  of  every  other  citizen,  and 
were  the  terrors  of  fufpenfion,  which,  like  the 
fword  of  Damocles,  hangs  but  by  a  thread,  re- 
moved from  them,  they  would  become  a  refpefta* 
ble  and  moft  ufeful  body  f .     At  the  fame  time, 

it 

*  III  truth  the  colonies  gained  a  very  important  acqiiifition 
by  this  reparation  of  the  governor  and  council  from  each  other 
in  matters  of  legiflation,  for,  obtaining  by  this  means  the 
femblance  of  three  dillin£l  ellates,  it  enabled  them  the  more 
cafily  to  fccure  the  privilege  which  they  claimed,  that  their, 
laws  (hould  be  immediately  in  force  as  foon  as  confentcd  to  by 
the  governor,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  confirmation, 

f  There  arifes,  however^  fome  difUculty  in  confidering  this 
point.     While  the  council  are  liable  to  be  fufpended  at  the 

will 
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it  will  behoove  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, CHAP, 
in  an  efpecial  manner,  to  keep  in  their  own  hands, 
undiminiflied  and  unimpaired,  as  a  facfed  depofit, ' 
the  great  and  exclufive  privilege  of  granting  or 
withholding  the  fupplies.  If  the  council,  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor  and  the  people,  (hall  once 
polTefs  themfelves  of  the  fmalleft  fhare  in  this 
mod  important  of  alL  popular  rights,  they  will 
become,  from  that  moment,  a  (landing  fenate, 
and  an  infoknt  ariftocracy. 

will  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  governor  (and  I  remember  an 
inftance  in  Jamaica,  of  feven  members  being  fufpended  in  one 
day,  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence)  their  authority  is  very  lightly 
regarded,  and  fometimes  they  are  even  treated  with  contempt 
and  infult.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  appointed  for 
lifcy  they  might,  in  their  legiflative  capacity,  become  formi- 
dable both  to  the  king's  reprefentativc  and  the  people.  They 
might  obftruft  the  fupplies  for  no  better  reafon  than  to  get  a 
new  governor.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  they  (hould 
ftill  be  amovable,  but,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  weight 
than  they  poflefs  at  prefent,  they  (hould  be  amovable  only  by 
the  king's  exprefs  order,  in  confequence  of  a  joint  addrefs 
from  the  commandeF  in  chief  and  the  houfe  of  aflcmbly. — 
Their  prefent  conftitution  certainly  requires  fome  coriedion 
and  amendment ;  the  more  fo,  as  in  fome  of  the  colonies  they 
have  fet  up  pretenfions  of  a  very  wide  and  extraordinary  na- 
ture. They  have,  at  different  times,  claimed  and  exercifed 
the  power  of  arbitrarily  imprifoning  for  contempt,  and  for- 
merly even  for  fines  laid  by  their  own  authority.  They  have 
claimed  a  right  of  originating  public  bills  at  their  board,  and 
even  of  amending  money  bills  pafled  by  the  aflembly.  They 
have  alfo  claimed  the  right  of  appropriating  the  public  reve- 
nue, &c.  &c.  All  thefe,  and  other  pretenfions,  are  equally 
inconfiftent  with  their  original  appointment  of  a  council  of 
mjfftftants  to  the  governor,  and^wiih  the  tenure  by  which  they 
at  prefent  exift,  and  ought  to  be  conftantly  and  firmly  refilled 
by  the  people's  reprefentatives. 


Vol.  II.  X  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IP. 

IJoufcs  of  J [fembly.-'-^Prero^^ative  cknleJ  io  he  in  the 
Croun  of  cjlabiifhing  in  the  Colonics  Confiitutions 
left  ft  ce  than  that  ^of  Great  Britain, — Mo/t  of 
ihe^BrifiJh  Vufi  Indian  Ifiands  fettled  by  Emi^ 
grants  fro?n  the  Mother  Country. — Royal  Pro- 
clamations and  Charters^  Confirmations  only  of 
aneie7it  Rights. — Barbadocs^  and  fome  other 
I/lands,  o'-iginally  wade  Counties  Palatine. — Their 
local  Legijlatures  how  conflitutcd^  and  the  Ex- 
tent of  their  Jurifdidion  pointed   out. Their 

yllugia?ice  io^  and  Dependance  on^  the  Crozcn  of 
Great  Britain,  how  fecurcd. — Covfiit-tional  Ex- 
tent of  Parliamentary  Authority  over  them. 

BOOK  l-N  treating  of  the  afTembllcs,  or  popular  branch 
VI.      in  the  local  fyftem  of  colonial  adminiftration,  I 

^^^^i  '  fliall  firfl  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  the 
claim  of  the  coloniRs  to  legiflate  for  themfelves, 
by  means  of  thofe  affemblles,  and  to  difplay  the 
principles  on  which  this  claim  was  confirmed  by  the 
mother  country.  Afterwards,  I  fhall  enquire  by  what 

"*  In  this  chapter,  the  nature  and  nccefTary  uniformity  of 
my  work,  compel  me  to  tread  over  a  field  wherein  the  foot- 
lleps  of  a  grcHt  many  preceding  writers  are  Hill  viiible.  I 
pref'.ime  not  therefore  to  fancy  that  I  can  produce  many  new 
ar'2,ument3  myfelf,  or  give  additional  weigljt  to  thofe  which 
luive  been  advanced  I)y  others,  on  fuhjec^b  To  well  under  flood, 
ifTid  fo  freonrnfly  and  frcelv  canvafTed  during  the  late  unhappy 
d  fpiites  with  America.  My  aim  will  be  anfwertd,  if,  inflead 
of  onVinrdlty  and  novelty,  1  am  found  to  pofTefs  perfpicuity 
auti  pricifuin.  Happily,  the  great  rights  of  mankind  are 
f;:.!!  iv::i:ly  apparent,  without  the  aid  of  logical  dedudlion, 
iuia  abiliacted  hypolhefis. 

means 
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lAeahs  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri-  CHAP, 
tain,  and  profitable  fubordination  to  the  Britifli       II. 
parliament,  is  fecured  and  maintained. 

From  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  concern- 
ing a  prerogative  in  the  crown  to  inveft  the  colo- 
nial council  boards  with  fome  fhare  of  legiflative 
authority,  I  truft  it  will  not  follow  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution  has  at  any  time  lodged  in  the  king 
the  ftill  greater  prerogative  of  eflablifhing  in  the 
Britifh  dependencies,  fuch  a  form  and  fyftein  of 
government  as  his  majefty  fhall  think  beih  It  is 
furely  one  thing  to  fay,  that  the  crown  may  intro- 
duce into  the  plantations  fuch  checks  and  con- 
trouls  as  are  congenial  to  thofe  inftitutions  by 
which  freedom  is  beft  fecured  in  the  mother  coun^ 
try,  and  another  to  aver  that  the  crown  may  with- 
hold from  the  colonies  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
altogether.  Neverthelefs,  were  the  maxim  well 
founded,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in 
arranging  the  fyftem  of  colonial  eftablifliments 
is  unlimited,  no  conclufion  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  would  impeach,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the 
claim  of  the  Britifh  colonifts  in  America  to  a 
Britifli  conftitution ;  inafmuch  as  the  fovereign, 
reprefenting  the  whole  nation,  repeatedly  recog- 
nized in  the  firft  fettlers  and  their  pofterity,  by 
various  folemn  grants,  proclamation^,  charters, 
and  treaties,  the  fame  liberties,  privileges,  and 
immutiities  which  were  poffefTed  and  enjoyed  by 
their  fellow  fubjeds  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  that  thofe  grants,  procla- 
mations, charters,  and  treaties,  were  eflentially 
neceflary  to  freedom  ;  for  if,  as  I  prefume  I  have 
fufficiently  demonftrated  on  a  former  occafion  *, 

♦  Book  III.  c.  2. 

X  2  cvea 
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BOOK  even  a  conquered  ftate,  retaining  its  ancient  in- 
VI.  habitants,  no  fooner  becomes  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  than  it  is  aflimilated  to  its  government, 
and  imbibes  the  fpirit  of  its  free  conftitution ; — 
if  this,  as  I  contend,  is  the  law  of  England,  it 
requires  but  little  argument  to  prove  that  Englifti 
fubjefts,  whether  fettling  in  countries  which  their 
valour  has  annexed  to  the  Britifh  dominion,  or 
emigrating  for  the  purpofe.of  forming  plantations 
on  vacant  or  derelict  lands,  are  entitled  of  right j 
fo  long  as  they  preferve  their  allegiance,  to  at 
lead  an  equal  degfee  of  national  proteftion,  with 
adopted  aliens  and  vanquifhed  enemies.  Some  of 
our  poffeflions  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies 
(Jamaica  in  particular,  as  we  have  feen)  were 
obtained  by  the  forces  of  the  ftate ;  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  became  proprietors  of  the  coun- 
try  which  they  had  conquered.  Other  countries, 
as  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  found  vacant 
and  unoccupied,  and  were  made  valuable  appen- 
dages to  Great  Britain,  by  the  enterprizing  fpirit 
and  at  the  fole  expence  of  a  few  private  adventu- 
rers. Even  where  the  lands  were  forcibly  taken 
from  the  ancient  Indian  inhabitants,  though  no- 
thing can  fanftify  injuftice,  yet  the  Englifli  title 
is  unimpeachable  by  any  other  European  power ; 
and  the  Englifti  nation  has  received  the  benefit  of 
the  enterprize.  Shall  it  then  (to  ufe  an  excellent 
and  unanfwerabl^  argument  of  Mr.  Long  on  this 
fubjeft)  *  ftiall   it  be   affirmed,  *  that  if  Englifli 

*  forces  conquer,   or  Englifli  adventurers  pofleli 

*  themfelves  of  diftant  lands,  and  thereby  extend 

*  the  empire,  and  add  to  the  trade  and  opulence 

*  of  England ;  the  Engliflimen  fo  poflefling  and 

*  planting  fuch  territory,  ought,  in  confideration 

^  Hift.  Jamaica. 

«  of 
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*  of  the  great  fervices  thereby  efFefted  to  their  CHAP. 

*  nation,  to  be  treated  worfe  than  aliens,  to  forfeit 

*  all  the  rights  of  Englilh  fubjeds,  and  to  be  left ' 

*  to  the  mercy  of  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  form 
^  of  government  ?*  Nothing  furely  can  equal  the 
abfurdity  of  fo  favage  a  doftrine*  ! 

Confideringj  therefore,  the  further  difcuffion  of 
this  point  as  luperfluous,  I  come  to  the  conclufion 
which  neceflarily  refults  from  the  premifes,  and 

*  ^*  Let  us  confidcr  ^fays  Mr.  Locke)  9  conqueror  in  a 
lawful  war,  and  fee  what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 

*•  Firft,  he  gets  no  power  by  his  conqueft  over  thofe  that  con- 
quered with  him.  They  that  fought  on  his  fide  cannot  fuffer 
by  the  conqueft,  but  mud  at  lead  be  as  much  freemen  as  they 
•were  before.  And  moft  commonly,  they  ferve  upon/ terms, 
and  on  condition  to  (hare  with  their  leader,  and  enjoy  a  part 
of  the  fpdil,  and  other  advantages  that  attend  the  conquering 
fword  :^or,  at  lead,  have  a  part  of  the  fubdued  country  he- 
flowed  upon  them.  And  the  conquering  people  are  not,  I 
hope,  to  be  (laves  by  conqueft,  and  wear  their  laurels  only  to 
fhew  they  are  facrifices  to  their  leader's  triumph.  We  are  told 
by  fome,  that  th^  Englilh  monarchy  u  founded  in  the  Norman 
conqueft,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  abfolute 
dominion  ;  which,  if  it  were  true  (as  by  hiftory  it  appears 
ptherwifej  and  that  William  had  a  right  to  make  wal*on  this 
ifland,  yet  his  dominion  by  conqueft  could  reach  no  farther 
than  to  the  Saxona  and  Britons,  tliat  were  then  inhabitants  of 
this  country.  The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and  helped 
to  conquer,  and  all  defcended  from  them,  arc  freemen,  and  no 
fubje6ls  by  conqueft  ;  let  that  give  what  dominion  it  will." 

So  far  Mr.  Locke — His  friend  and  correfpondent  Mr. 
MoUyneux,  of  Dublin,  in  hisTreatife  of  the  Cafe  of  Ireland's 
being  bound  by  Englifti  Ads  of  Parliament,  repeats  the  fame 
argument,  and  iUuftrates  it  a^  follows:  **  Siippofing  (he  ob« 
ferves)  that  Hen.  H.  had  a  right  to  invade  Ireland,  and  that 
he  had  been  oppofcd  therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  only  the 
ancient  race  of  the  triih  that  could  CufFer  by  this  fubjugation  ; 
the  Englifh  and  Britons,  that  came  over  and  conquered  with 
him,  retained  all  the  frtedoms  and  immunities  of  free-born 
fubjeds:  they,  and  their  defcendants,  could  not  in  reafon 
lofc  thefe  for  being  fuccefsful  and  vidorious  ;  for  fo,  the  ftate 
•f  both  conquerors  and  conquered  ftiall  be  equally  navlfb/' 

it 
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BOOK  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  and  uncontrovertible, 
VI^  that  the  royal  proclamations  and  charters  which 
guaranteed  and  confirmed  to  the  firft  pdanters, 
emigrating  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  all 
the  liberties,  franchifes,  and  immunities  of  free 
denizens  remaining  within  the  kingdom,  were, 
and  were  meant  to  be,  declaratory  only  of  ancient 
rights  ;  not  creative  of  new  privileges.  They  were 
nothing  more  than  royal  recognitions,  expreffive 
of  a  reciprocal  relation  between  the  fovereign  and 
his  fubjefts,  notwithftanding  their  removal,  con- 
veying  the  confent  of  the  king,  as  head  and  re- 
prefentative  of  the  Englifli  (late,  to  their  emigra- 
tion ;  and  affuring  them,  exprefsly,  or  by  evident 
implication,  fo  long  as  they  prelerved  their  alle- 
giance,, the  full  and  undifturbed  enjoyment  of 
thofe  inherent  rights,  which  no  climate  nor  com- 
paft  can  take  away  or  diminifli. 

Such,  1  conceive,  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
firft  Englilh  colonifts  claimed,  amongft  other 
rights,  the  great  and  important  One  of  affenting 
to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound  ;  or, 
to  fpeak  fomewhat  more  fuiiably  to  the  aftual 
fituation  of  the  people  of  England,  of  being 
bound  by  fuch  laws  only,  as  in  their  operation, 
fliould  extend  to,  and  bind  the  governors  equally 
with  the  governed ;  the  framers  equally .  with  all 
the  rejl  of  the  kingdom  * ;  aqd  hence,  the  eftablifh- 

Went 

♦  By  the  principles  of  the  Brltifh  conftltution,  every  maa 
(hould  be  reprcfented ;  but  the  deviation  from  a  nile  too  nioe 
for  praAice  is  fafely  borne,  bccaufe  the  intereft  of  every  par- 
ticular member  of  parliament  ftands  as  a  pledge,  that  no  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom  can  be  opprefled.  In  other  words,  the 
great  fecurity  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have,  that 
^heir  reprcfentatives  (hall  not  abufe  their  truft,  is,  that  they 
fai\not  \mpofe  on  others  what  they  are  not  to  f^el  them/elves f     *  If 
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ment  in  all  the  Britifli  provinces  of  North  Ame-  CHAP, 
rjica,  and  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  of  affem-  H. 
blies,  or  houfes  of  rcprefentatives,  which,  beine 
freely  chofen  by  the  people,  forming  a  part  or^ 
and  living  among  the  people,  and  occafionally  to 
be  refolved  into  the  general  mafs,  muft  neceffarily 
participate,  with  a  tender  intereft,  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  people. 

Perhaps,  inftead  of  confirming  to  the  colonifts 
this  liberal  fyftem  of  felf-government,  it  was,  or 
might  have  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  that  the  permiflion  of  returning  repre- 
fentatives  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  was  all  that, 
.on  their  own  principles,  they  could  pretend  to 
claim  ;  and  the  examples  of  Durham  and  Chefter 
might  have  been  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  argu* 
ment.  Thofe  counties  being  counties  palatine, 
had  complained,  that,  "  for  lack  of  knights  and 
burgeiTes,  they  were  touched  and  grieved  with 
ads  and  ftatutes  made  within  the  court  of  par* 
liament;"  and  they  pleaded  that  afts  and  fta- 
tutes fo  made,  "  were  derogatory  unto  their  moft 
ancient  jurifdiftions,  liberties,  and  privileges.'' 
Their  plea  was  allowed,  and  parliamentary  repre- 
fentation  granted  them.  It  is  obfervable  too,  that 
Barbadoes  and  the  Charaibean  Iflands,  as  well  as 
fome  provinces  of  North  America,  v/ere  at  firft 
created  into  counties  palatine,  exprefsly  after  the 
model  of  Durham.  But  the  king  and  parliament 
probably  thought,  w^hat  all  who  duly  confider  the 
fubjeft  muft  noiv  think,  that  a  parhamentary 
union  with  a  kingdom  three  thoufand  miles  dif- 

an  a6l  of  parliament  was  nnade  (fays  Judge  Hobart)  confti* 
tuting  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  it  would  be  void  by 
the  law  of  nature.'  Sec  an  excellent  fpeech  of  George  John- 
ftone,  Efquire,  in  the  Parh'amcntary  Debates  for  17751 
fi'herein  this  argument  is  enforced. 

tant, 
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BOOK  ^^^U  "was  imprafticable  to*  any  good  purpofc.  It 
VI.  18  moft  certain,  that  the  Britifti  parliament,  from 
firft  to  laft,  confented  that  the  king  fhould  govern 
his  fubjeds  in  America  (fo  far  at  leaft  as  related 
to  their  own  internal  concerns)  as  he  governed 
his  fubjefts  in  Irebnd,  by  parliaments  of  their 
own.  Nor,  if  the  elefliion  of  reprefentatives  is 
*'  an  original  right,  vefted  in,  and  infeparable  from 
the  freehold,'*  as  it  hath  been  pronounced  by  the 
highefl:  authority  * ;  and  if  the  impraOicability 
of  the  colonifts  being  adequately  reprefented  in 
the.Britifh  legiflature  be  admitted,  could  fuch  a 
confent  be  with-held  from  them  on  any -principle 
of  reafon  and  juftice  ;  unlefs  indeed  it  be  reafon- 
able  and  jufl:  to  contend,  that  the  colonifts,  as 
having,  from  their  remote  fituation,  need  of 
greater  protection  than  their  fellow-fubjefts  at 
hofne,  are  on  that  account  entitled  to  le/s. 

Provincial  parliaments,  or  colonial  aflemblies 
(it  matters  not  by  what  name  they  are  called)  being 
thus  eftablifhed  and  recognized,  we  fhall  find 
that  in  their  formation,  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
extent  of  jurifdiftion  within  their  own  circle, 
they  have  conftantly  copied,  and  are  required  to 
copy,  as  nearly  as  circumftances  will  admit,  the 
example  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
freeholders  are  aflembled  in  each  town  or  parifh 
refpefliively  by  the  king's  writ ;  their  fuffrages  are 
taken  by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  the  per- 
fons  elefted  are  afterwards  commanded,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  meet  together  at  a  certain  time 
and  place  in  the  proclamation  named,  to  frame 
ftatutes  and  ordinances  for  the  public  fafety. 
When  met,  the  oaths  of  allegi^^nce,  &c.  are  ad- 
ynipiftered  unto  each  of  them ;  and  a  fpeaker  be- 

♦  J.ord  Chief  Juftlcc  Holt. 

ing 
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ing  chofen  and  approved,  the  feflion  opens 'by  a  CHAP, 
fpeech  from  the  king's  reprefenfative.  The  aflem- 
bly  then  proceed,  as  a  grand  provincial  inqueft, 
to  hear  grievances,  and  to  corred  fuch  public 
abufes  as  are  not  cognizable  before  inferior  tribu- 
nals.— They  commit  for  contempts,  and  the  courts 
of  law  have  refufed,  after  folemn  argument,  to 
difcharge  perfons  committed  by  the  fpeaker's  war- 
rant.— They  examine  and  controul  the  accounts 
of  the  public  treafurer; — they  vote  fuch  fupplies, 
lay  fuch  taxes,  and  frame  fuch  laws,  ftatutes,  and 
ordinances,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  province  or 
colony  require. — Jointly  with  the  governor  and 
council,  they  exercife  the  higheft  afts  of  legifla- 
tion;  for  their  penal  laws,  whfch  the  judges  are 
fworn  to  execute,  extend  even  to  life;  many  per- 
fons having  fuffered  death  under  laws  pafled  in 
the  colonies,  even  before  they  had  received  the 
royal  affent.  On  the  whole,  fubjeft  to  the  reftric- 
tion  that  their  trade  laws  are  not  repugnant  to 
thofe  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  no  concerns  of 
a  local  and  provincial  nature,  to  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  colonial  laws  does  not  extend  *. 

This 

*  The  following  proceedings  of  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica 
in  1^669  while  it  illuftrates  this  part  of  my  fiibjed^,  cannot 
fail  to  prove  highly  interelling  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  BritUb 
colonies. 

To  his  honour  Roger  Hofk  Elletson,  Efquirc,  hit 
Majcfty's  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  in  and  over  this  his  Majefty's  ifland  of  Ja^ 
maica,  &c.  &c. 

The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Affcmbly. 

May  It  pleafe  your  honour, 

*  We,  his  majefty's  mod  dutiful   and  loyal  fubje^ts,  the 

*  afTembly  of  Jamaica,  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  honour's 

*  readineis  to  hear,  and  inclination  to  redrefs,  as  much  as  in 

*  you  lies,  every  grievance  that  may  a£fe6l  any  of  bis  majelly't 

*  fubjefts. 
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This  reftriaion  was  intended  probably  as  an 
auxiliary  to  other  means  for  preferving  the  unity 
of  the  empire,  and  maintaining  the  fuperintend- 
ing  and  controuling  power  of  the  mother  country 

in 

fubjefts,  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  you  one  which  calls  aloud 
for  immediate  relief,  it  btini;  in  itfclf  of  the  mod  dangerous 
and  alarming  nature,  and  having  already  given  birth  to  fuch 
confufions  and  dillraftioni  in  this  unhappy  country,  as  have 
not  at  any  lime  before  been  known  in  it. 
*  Our  anceftors,  Sir,  who  fettled  this  Britifh  colony,  were 
iLnglifhmen,  and  brought  v/ilh  them  a  right  to  the  laws  of 
England  as  their  inheritance,  which  they  did  n6t,  nor  could 
forfeit  by  fettling  here.  Ever  fmce  civil  government  was 
firft  eflabliHied  among  us,  which  was  very  foon  after  the  re- 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  enjoyed  in 
this  colony  a  conftitution  and  form  of  government  as  nearly 
refembling  that  of  our  mother  country  as  it  was  perhaps 
poflible  to  make  it ;  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  proper- 
tics,  fecured  to  us  by  the  fame  laws,  have  ever  been  deter- 
mined and  adjudged  by  fimilar  jurifdi^ions,  and  fuch  monies 
as  have  been  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  his  majc(ly'»  go- 
vernment here,  have,  as  in  England,  ever  been  raifed  upon 
the  people  with  their  owp  confcnt  given  by  their  reprefcnta- 
tives  in  aflembly ;  our  courts  of  jullice,  where  life,  liberty, 
and  property  arc  adjudged,  are  governed  by  the  fame  laws, 
and  (land  in  the  fame  degrees  of  fubordination  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  courts  which  th«y  refpedively  (land  for,  do  in 
England ;  our  l|oufe  of  aflembly,  as  reprefenting  the  whole 
body  of  our  people,  does,  and  ever  did,  hold  the  fame  rank 
in  the  fyftem  of  our  conditution,  as  the  houfe  of  commons 
does  in  that  of  our  mother  country;  here,  as  in  England, 
our  reprefcntatives  in  afTembly  arc  the  grand  inqueft  of  our 
community;  they  have  the  pqwer,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
enquire  into  the  corruptions  of  office,  the  abufes  of  govern- 
ment,  and  the  ill  adminidration  of  judice,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  it  is  that  this  body  has  here,  as  in  our  qiother  country, 
ever  enjoyed  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
a  power  of  examining  their  conduct;  and  all  judges,  magif- 
trates,  and  public  officers,  have  ever  been  amenable  to  the 
affembly,  and  their  condu(^  liable  to  its  infpedlion;  and 
here,  as  in  England,  we  owe  it  to  the  wholcfome  and  fre- 
quent exertions  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  reprefcniative  body  of 
the  people,  that  we  arc  at  this  day  a  free  people;  without  it 
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in  matters  of  trade ;  but  it  implies  alfo  a  recipro-  c  H  A  P 
cal  engagement  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the      il 
Britifh  parliament,  not  to  interpofe  its  authority ' 
in  matters  to  which  the  colonial  aflemblies  are 

fufficiently 

*  wc  can  have  no  fccurity  or  defence  againft  the  corruption  of 

*  judges,  and  the  abufcs  which  may  happen  in  every  depart* 

*  ment  of  adminillration. 

*  It  is  againft  a  moft  flagrant,  unprovoked,  and  unprece* 
'  dented  attack  and  violation  which  Mr.  Lyttelton,  our  late 

*  chancellor,  made  upon  this  Indubitable  right  of  the  people, 

*  that  we  now  rcfurt  to  your  honour  for  redrefs. 

•  In  Decentber  1764,  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M*NeiI, 

*  two  men  who  had  been  committed  by  the  aflcrably  for  breach 

*  of  privilege,  and  were  in  cuftody  of  Edward  Bolt,  the  mef- 

*  fcngcr  of  the  houfe,  by   virtue   of  the  fpeakei's  warrant, 

*  did,  in  contempt  of  the  power  and  jurifdidion  of  the  houfe, 

*  apply  in  the  firft  Inftancc  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  as  chancellor,  for 

*  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  upon  the  ilatute  of  the  thirty-firft 

*  of  Charles  the   Second,  and  upon   the  return  of  the  faid 

*  writs,  he  did,  in  a  Court  of  Chancery  which  he  called  for 

*  that  purpofe,  rcleafe  the  prifoners,  and  declare  as  follows ; 
**  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  the  words  of  any  adl  of 
**  parliament,  or  of  any  ad  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
**  affembly  of  this  ifland,'or  of  his  majeily's  commlflion  or  in- 
**  ftruftions  to  his  excellency  as  governor  of  this  ifland,  or  by 
**  any  other  .means  whatfocver,  that  the  commitment  of  the 
•*  faid  Pierce  Cooke  into  the  cuftody  of  the  faid  Edward  Bolt 
**  is  legal ;  and  his  excellency  the  chancellor  was  therefore 
•*  pleafed  to  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  and  it  is  hereby  order- 
*'  ed,  adjudged,  and  decreed.  That  the  faid  Pierce  Cooke  be, 
"  by  the  authority  of  this  court,  rcleafed  and  difcharged  froni 
f<  the  cuftody  of  the  faid  Edward  Bolt;  ^nd  did  alfo  make 
**  the  fame  declaration  and  order  a&  to  the  faid  Lachlan 
•*  M*Neil,"  which  orders  and  declarations  of  his,  he  did 
?  moft  irregularly  call  decrees,  and  order  them  to  be  enrolled 
^  among  the  records  6f  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

*  It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  ableft  lawyers  la 

*  England,  ever  fjnce  the  pafljng  of  that  ftatute,  from  the  opi« 

*  nions  and  declarations  of  judges,  the  uniform  determination^ 

*  of  all  the  courts  in  England,  and  the  conftant  declarations 
f  and  practice  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  faid  ftatutp 
f  was  not,  nor  could  be  intended  to  extend  to  commitmentf 
f  b^  cither  houfe  of  parliament,  and  that  the  houfe  of  com- 

*  njom 
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BOOK  fufficiently  competent.     With  powers  fc  extenfive 
VI.      and  efficient,  thefe  affemblies  muft  neceffarily  be 
fovereign  and  fupreme  within  their  own  jurifdic- 
tion;  unobftruded  by,  and  independent  of  all 

controul 

<  mons  18  the  only  proper  judge  of  iti  own  privilefrea  and  com- 

*  mitments;    this  dccerminacion   of  Mr.    Lyttelton's,  tends 

*  therefore  manifeftly  to  degrade  the  repreientatives  of  the 

*  people,  in  the  fyflem  of  our  conftitution,  from  that  rank 

*  and  authority  which  is  held  by  the  like  body  in  our  mother 

*  country,  and  if  fuffered  to  remain,  would  fubvert  the  funda- 

*  mentals  of  that  fyftem,  by  giving  the  Court  of  Chancery  a 

*  power  to  controul  the  proceedings  of  the  affcmbly,  and  by 

*  reducing  them  to  a  dangerous  and  unconftitutional  depen- 

*  dence  upon  governors,  would  leave.. the  people  without  that 
'  prote6iion  againft  arbitrary  power,  which  nothing  but  a  free 

*  and  independent  aflembly  can  give  them. 

*  Every  court  of  judice,  from  the  meaneft  quarter  feflion, 

*  up  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  has  a  power  of  Qom« 

*  mitting  for  contempt,  and  this  power  requires  no  aft  of  par- 

*  liament  to  confer  it,  it  being  incident  to  the  inftitution  of 

*  every  court  of  judice,  and  neceflary  for  its  exiftcnce,  for  it 

*  would  be  impoffible  to  fupport  any  authority  without  it. 

*  The  courts  of  judice  here,  danding  in  the  fame  degrees 

*  of  fubordination  to  one  another,  as  they  refpe^ively  do  ia 

*  England;  commitments  by  the  inferior,  may  be,  and  fre« 

<  quently  are,  examined  and  determined  by  the  fuperior  courts ; 

*  and  as  commitments  by  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  be, 

*  nor  ever  were,  difcharged  by  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  fo 

*  this  extraordinary  ad  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  dands  in  our  coun- 

*  try  without  a  precedent,  Aich  a  thing  having  never  before  his 

*  time  been  attempted. 

*  Tlie  power  of  commitment  by  the  houfe  of  commons  is 

*  their*s  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  their  privileges,  of 
«  which  they  are  the  only  competent  judges,  for  they  judge  of 

*  thefe  matters  by  the  law  and  ufage  of  parliament,  which  is 

*  part  of  the  common  la\V. 

*  As  all  the  inferior  courts  here  enjoy  and  exercife  the  fame 

*  powers  with  thofe  they  dand  for  in  England,  it  is  furely  rea- 

*  lonable  and  jud  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  here, 

*  called  by  the  fame  authority,  and  condiiuted  for  the  fame 

*  ends,  (hould  alfo  enjoy  the  fame  powers  with  thofe  of  Great 

*  Britain. 

*  We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  further  to  your  honour,  that  by 
^  the  thirty-firft  claufe  of  an  sl&  of  the  governor,  council,  and 

•  aflembly 
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controul  from  without ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  c  H  A  Pt 
abfurd  than  to  fuppofe,  that  a  people  can  be  fub-      il 

J'eft  to  two  different  legiflatures,  exercifing  at  the ' 
kme  time  equal  powers,  yet  not  communicating 

with 

*  aflembly  of  this  ifland,  intituled,  "  An  aft  for  granting  « 
«  revenue  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and   ruccefFors,  for   the 

*  fupport  of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  and  for  reviving 

*  and  perpetuating  the  a£ts  and  laws  thereof,"  which  has  re- 

*  ceived  the  royal  approbation,  it  is  declared,  **  That  all  fuch 

*  laws  aud  ftatutes  of  England   as   have  been  at  any  time 
'  efteemed,  introduced,  ufcd,  accepted,  or  received  as  laws  ru 

*  this  ifland,  (hall  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  continue 

*  laws  of  thip  his  majcfty's  ifland  of  Jamaica  for  ever  ;*'  and 

*  that  the  afl*embHe8  of  Jamaica,  as  appears  by  their  minutes* 

*  confidering  it  their  duty  to  afllmilate  their  proceedings  to 
'  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  condantly  governed 

*  themfclvce  in  cafips  of  commitment,  and  in  the  exercifc  of 
'  their  jurifdiflion,  by  the  law  and  ufage  of  parliament,  which 

*  being  undoubtedly  part  of  the  law  of  England,  the  ufe  and 

*  beneBt  thereof  was  confirmed  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  above 

*  a6i  beyond  a  pofTibility  of  doubt. 
*  This  arbitrary  meafure  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  fo  totally  unprc- 

*  cedented  either  in  England  or  here,  fo  repugnant  to  reafon^ 

*  to  juftice,  and  law,  and  fo  evidently  fubverfive  of  our  rights* 
^  liberties,  and  properties,  will  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  be 

*  confidered  by  your  honour  as  it  deferves  to  be ;  and  as  It* 

*  marks  that  gentleman's  adminiftration  with  the  mod  odious 

*  colours,  fo,  we  truft,  that  the  dellrudioa  of  it  will  dlftin- 
'  guifh  and  adorn  yourY 

'  It  is  in  full  confidence  of  your  honour's  ju dice  and  love  of 

*  liberty,  that  we  this  day,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our- 

*  felves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  in  this  colony,  lay  before 

*  your  honour,  the  ill  confequenecs  and  injuftice  of  the  afore- 
'  faid  determination,  and  befeech  you,  as  the  only  means  of 

*  quieting  the  difturbance  and  apprehenfions  they  have  raifed 
'  in  the  minds  of  his  majefty 's  moft  loyal  and  faithful  fubje^s* 

*  to  give  orders  that  the  fame  be  vacated,  and  the  enrolment 

*  thereof  cancelled  from  the  records  of  the  couirt  of  Chancery, 

*  in  fuch  a  way,  that  no  traces  may  remain  of  fo  wicked  and 
f  dangerous  a  precedent. 

*  Pafled  the  aifembly  the  fecond  day  of  July,   1 766/ 

The  preceding  application   from   the  houfe  of  aifembly 
having  been   fubmitted  by   the  lieutenant  governor  to  the 

council 
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BOOK  with  each  other,  nor,  from  their  fituation,  cap2U» 
VL      ble  of  being  privy  to  each  other's  proceedings. 
"      It  has,  I  know,  been  urged,  that  the  principles 
I  have  thus  laid  down,  and  the  rights  which  I 

have 

<»>uncil  for  tbeir  advice,  the  board  addrefTed  bim  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  CounciL 

•  May  it  plcafc  your  honour,  * 

*  We,  his   majefty's  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjcAs,  the 

*  council    of   Jamaica,    have,    agreeably   to    your   honour's 
«  meflage,  laying  before  us  the  addrefs  of  the  houfe  of  affem- 

*  bly  to  your  honour,  taken  into  our  ferious  confideration  the 

*  fubjeft- matter  thereof:  we  have  alfo  examined  and  confider« 

*  ed  the  proceedings  now  in  the  office  of  the  regifter  of  the 

*  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  determination  of  his  excellency 

*  the  late  chancellor,  touching  the  releafe  of  Pierce  Cooke 

*  and  Lachlan  McNeil,  from  a  commitment  of  the  aflembly* 
«  Although  we  have  the  moft  favourable  opinion  of  the  late 

*  chancellor's  intention  in  that  decifion,  yet  finding  that  no 

*  chancellor  or  judge  in  this  ifland,  ever  before  took  upon  himfelf 

*  to  make  any  determination  upon  a  warrant  or  commitment  of 

*  either  branch  of  the  legiflature,  it  is  with  concern,  we  ob- 

*  ferve,  that  fuch  proceeding  of  the  late  chancellor  in  fo  new, 

*  in  fo  delicate  a  cafe,  by  difcharging  the  faid  Pierce  Cooke 

*  and  Lachlan  M*Neil  from  the  commitment  of  the  houfe  of 

*  aflembly,  was  unprecedented  and  irregular, 

*  It  is  alfo  with  forrow  of  heart  we  have  feen  and  felt  thit 

*  his  majefty's  colony,  ever  fince  that  determination,  labour- 

*  ing  under  a  variety  of  diftrefles,  flowing  chiefly  from  the 

*  apprehenfions  of  his  majcfty's  fubjedls,  that  the  eftablifhing 

*  a  precedent  of  this  nature  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  might 

*  lay  a  foundation  for  chancellors  and  judges  of  inferior  courts 

*  to  interfere  in,  and  to  take  upon  them  to  determine  on  the 
«  privileges  of  the  legiflative  bodies  of  this  ifland. 

*  Permit  us  therefore  to  recommend  it  to  your  honour,  at 

*  the  only  expedient  which  we  conceive  will  be  efFedtual  to 

*  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  unite  the  feveral  branches 

*  of  the  Icgiflaturc,  and  to  reftorc  peace  and  tranquillity  to 

*  this  country,  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  caufe  the  faid  deter- 

*  mination    made  by   tKe  late   chancellor,  whereby  the  faid 

*  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil  were  difcharged   from 

*  their  commitment^  and  all  their  proceedings  thereon,  to  be 

*  brought 
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have  allotted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifli  colo-  c  H  AP. 
nies,  tend  immediately  to  fovereign  and  national       ll. 
empire,  diftinft  from,  and  independent  of,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  parent  ftate.    It  will  be  found, 

however, 

*  brought  before  you,  and  in  the  prefcncc  of  the  council  and 

*  aflcmbly,  that  you  will  be  pltafcd  to  caufc  the  regifter  of  the 

*  faid  court  of  Chancery  to  enter  a  vacatur  on  the  faid  deter- 

*  mination,  or  othcrwife  reverfe  it  in  the  moft  effe6lual  manner, 

*  fo  that  the  faitie  may  not  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  precedent  ia 

*  future.' 

On  receiving  this  addrefs,  the  lieutenant  governor  came  into 
council,  and  having  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  houfe 
in  the  council  chamber,  was  pleafed  to  make  the  following 
fpeech : 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemea 
of  the  AfTembly, 

*  In  confequence  of  the  addrefles  I  have  received  from  each 
of  your  bodies,  I  now  meet  you  here,  and  as  the  determina- 
tion upon  record  in  the  office  of  the  regifter  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  appears  to  have  been  irregular  and  unprecedent- 
ed, whereby  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  greatly  dif- 
quieted,  and  many  diftreffcs  and  evils  have  aiifen  to  this 
country ;  and  having  nothing  fo  much  at  heart,  as  the  fup- 
porting  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  promoting 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  I  have,  agreeably  to 
your  requcfts,  taken,  as  chancellor,  fuch  order  therein,  that 
the  faid  proceedings,  and  the  entry  upon  record  thereof,  arc 
vacated,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  ail  intents  and  purpofet 
whatfocvcr;  and  for  your  further  fatlsfadlion  herein,  I  have 
ordered  the  regifter  to  attend  forthwith  in  the  council  cham- 
ber wiih  the  faid  proceeding,  and  the  book  of  records  in 
which  the  fame  are  entered,  and  that  he  do,  in  prefence  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  of  this  ifland,  enter  a 
vacatur  in  the  margcnt  of  the  Hiid  feveral  proceedings,  and 
the  entries  of  the  fame  in  the  faid  book  of  records,  and  that 
he  do  in  your  prefence  draw  crofs  lines  over  the  faid  pro- 
ceedings and  the  entries  thereof,  in  the  ufual  form  and 
manner. 

*  This  meafure,  adopted  upon  your  united  recommenda- 
tion, cannot,  I  am  perfuaded,  fail  of  producing  every  happy 
confequence,  by  rcftoring  and  firmly  eftabllfhfng  that  har- 
mony and  unanimity  fo  carneltly  wiftied  for^  and  fo  cffcntially 

*  neccffary 
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S  O  O  K  however,  that  the  cjependency  of  the  colonies  on, 
VI.  and  their  allegiance  to,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
anialfo  their  proper  fubordination  t6  the  Britilh 
parliament,  are  fecured  by  fufficient  ties^  regula- 
tions, and  reftraints ;  fome  of  which  feem  at  firft 
inconfiftent  even  with  the  premifes  I  have  dated. 
Thu$,  as  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  crown ;  among 
various  other  prerogatives,  the  king  referves  to 
himfelf,  not  only  the  nomination  of  the  feveral 
governors,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  moft 
of  the  public  officers  of  all  defcriptions  f ,  but  he 
poffefles  alfo  at  the  fame  time,  as  we  have  feen, 
the  right  of  difallowing  and  rejefting  all  laws  and 
ftatutes  of  the  colonial  aflemblies,  even  after  they 
have  received  the  aflent  and  approbation  of  his 
own  lieutenant  in  the  colony.     Hence  the  affirma- 

*  neceffary  to  hU  majtfty's  fervicci  and  the  welfare  of  thit 

•  community.*         / 

The  regiftcr  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  attending,  being 
•ailed  in,  and  having  produced  the  records,  and  read  the  feve- 
ral proceedings  in  the  faid  addrefs  mentioned,  he  did  then,  by 
the  command,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  honour,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  the  council  and  aHembly,  enter  a  vacatur  in  the 
margin  of  the  faid  feveral  proceedings,  and  draw  crofs  Unet 
over  the  faid  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof,  and  cancelled 
the  feveral  papers  relating  thereto. 

OC^  It  was  after  a  long  and  arduous  ftruggle,  that  the  pco- 
pie  of  Jamaica  obtained  this  great  vidlory ;  no  lefs  than  five 
different  aflemblies  having  been  called,  and  abruptly  diflblved, 
becaufe  they  refufed  to  raife  the  fupplies,  unlefs  fatisfa6lion 
was  given  them  in  this  buHnefs ;  at  length,  on  a  change  of 
minifters  in  Great  Britain,  the  Governor  (Mr.  Lyttclton)  wai 
recalled,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  direflcd  to  comply  with 
their  wiihes,  in  the  manner  we  have  feen. 

f  Thjs  is  fpoken  of  thofe  colonics  which  are  called  king*i 
governments;  for,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the  governor,  in 
a  proprietary  government,  was  named  by  the  proprietor,  fub- 
ject  to  the  reftridtions  contained  in  7  and  8  W.  ill.  c.  22.  $.  6. 
and  in  two  of  the  charter  provinces  of  North  America,  all  the 
officers,  except  thofe  of  the  admiralty  and  cuiloms,  were  chofea 
by  the  people. 

tivc 
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nVe  vdice  of  the  people  in  their  repriereiitativcs,  CH  APi 
is  oppofed  by  three  negatives;  the.  firft  in  the  H^ 
Council,  the  lecond  in  the  governor,  arid  the  third^ 
in  the  crown;  which  poffefles  likewife  the  power 
of  puhiftiing  the  two  former  branches  by  difmif- 
fion,  if  thfey  prefume  to  z€i  in  contradi&ion  to 
the  rdysil  pleafurfe. 

Not  is  the  regal  authority  lefs  efficient  and  ex- 
tenfive  ovdr  the  executive  power  within  the  colo- 
nies, than  over  the  legiflative.  The  governor,  as 
1  have  fliewn,  is  commonly  chancellor  by  his 
bffice ;  but  Whether  afli ft ed  by  his  council,  <5r  pre- 
fiding  folely  in  this  high  department,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  king  in  fcouitcili  in  the  ilature  of  a 
^t  of  error,  from  every  decree  fhat  He  m^kes  j 
and  the  like  liberty  of  appeal  is  allowed  from  the 
judgment  or  fentence  of  the  governor  in  council^ 
fitting  as  a  court  of  error  ♦.  The  reafon  affigned 
in  law  authorities  for  allowing  fuch  appeals  id 
this  t— *-Thkt  without  them,  the  rules  and  pra£Hce 
of  law  in  the  colonies  might  by  degrees  infenfi- 
bly  deviate  from  thoffe  df  the  mother  country,  to 
the  diminution  of  her  fuperiority  f . 

Again :  the  king,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  em- 
pire,  has  the  ible  prerogative  of  making  peace 

• 
•  It  IS  riecdlary  lioWeWf  in  dtKcf  Cdiirt,  firft.  That  in 
cafes  of  propeity  ]^e  matter  in  dtfpute  (hould  be  to  the  value 
of  j^*500  fterling,  to  be  afoertained  by  affidavit.  Secondly, 
^at  the  appe<tl  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  juclgment 
in  the  dourt  of  ^tror,  artd  within  One  month  after  the  deter- 
minatfori  of  the  coifrt  of  chancery,  by  giving  feeurhy  .for  thA 
j^fecutioil  of  k  {  and  it  is  required  by  the  lords  of  appea) 
ui  England*  that  the.  party  appealing  muft  proceed  within 
twelve  months  after  tjie  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  plantations^ 
or  the  aippeal  is  difmifled  of  dburfe.  A  cadfe  caon6t  be  traii£? 
fnitted  for  dfficolty,'  but  mM  be  determined  one  way  «# 
When  ^ 

t  Vaughan'a  Rcporti  4ea«    Show,  PaxL  C  js^ 

Y0VIL  T  affdl 
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BOOK  ^^^  war,  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliaiices  with 
VI.  foreign  ftates ;  and  the  colonifts  are  as  fully 
'  bound  by,  and  fubjeft  to,  the  confequeiices  there- 
of, as  the  inhal^tants  within  the  realm-  So  far 
is  readily  admitted;  but  another  claim  of  the 
crown,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  prerogative 
lad  mentioned — I  mean,  that  of  regukting  all 
the  colonial  military  eftablilhments  both  by  fea 
and  land,  quartering  troops  in  fuch  towns  and 
places  in  the  plantations  as  the  king  fees  bed, 
augmenting  them  at  pleafure,  and  retaining,  them 
in  the  colonies  at  all  times  and  at  all  feafons,  as 
well  in  peace  as  in  war,  npt  onfy  without,  but 
againil,  the  confent  of  their  aiTecablies,  mufl  be 
admitted  with  fome  limitationj. 

It  is  inVieed  aiTerted  in  all  our  law  book$>  that 
the  fole  fupreme  command  and  government  of  ^1 
the  forces  by  fea  and  landj  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  in  all  pails  of  the.Britifli  dominions,  ever 
was,  ciMiftitutionally  and  legally,  the  undoubted 
and  exclufive  prerogative  of  the.  crown;  bi^t, 
againft  tjje  abufes  which  might  poflibly  refult 
from  the  exercife  of  a  power  thus  extenfive  and 
didatorial,  the  fubjeds  refiding  within  the  realm 
have  this  fecurity,  that  their  reprefentatives  may 
retain  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  fupport 
of  all  the  British  forceSi^  both  maritime-and;  mili- 
tary. Thus,  though  the  king  has  the  preroga- 
tive of  commanding  armies  and  equipping  fleets, 
yet  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament  he 
cannot  maintain  them.  He  can  declare  w^s  but 
Without  the  affiftartce  of  parliament  he  cannot 
carry  it  on.  The  royal  prerogative  in  thcfe  re- 
fpcifts  is  aptly  compared  by  De  Lolme  to  a  fhijp 
fi)n§4>letjeJy  eqiuippediu  bijit.  whifh  ti^e  parliament, 
by  drawing  off  the  water,  can  at  pleafure  leaw 
aground.*  *  .-^     J    .iv>  ;      .:  / 

-  '^  V  .;.      ,     It 
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It  feems  therefore  naturally  and  heceffarily  toCHAP* 
follow,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are      II- 
entitled  to  the  fame  rights,  and  have  equal  fecu- 
rities  for  thofe  rights,  as  are  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow  fubjefts  in  Great  Britain,  there  muft  exift 
fome  reftraint  againft  the  exorbitance  and  abufe 
of  the  power  contended  for  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
It  is  to  little  purpofe  to  tell  the  colonifts,    when 
groaning    under   the   preflure    of  military   go- 
vernment, that  no   military   force,  however  le- 
gally  raifed   and   maintained,  can  be   lawfully 
employed   to   violate   their  rights;    as  whoever 
holds  the  fword  will  decide  upon  the  queftion  of 
lawf. 

To  as  little  purpofe  may  our  remaining  colo- 
nies be  told,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
will  never  fuffer  a  precedent  of  arbitrary  power 
to  be  eftabliflied  in  any  part  of  the  Britiin  domi- 
nions. They  will  probably  infift,  that  the  Bri- 
tifti  parliament  is  not  competent  to  judge  for 
ihcm — at  leaft  in  the  firft  inftance.  They  may 
contend  that  thofe  who  feel,  or  are  in  danger  of 
feeling  opprefliQU,  can  beft  determine  when  it 
may  be  proper  to  refill  its  attack,  or  to  guard 
againft  its  approach. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  if  parliament 
fhould  be  apprized  that  the  juft  authority  of  the 
crown  over  the  colonies  has  degenerated  into  ty« 

f  It  18  obfenrable  that  this  daim  in  the  crown  iivas  admit- 
ted to  be  a  grievance  by  the  coromiffionert  appoinced^  in 
April  1778}  for  reftoring  peace  in  America.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Carli{le»  MefQeurs  Eden  and  Johnftone» 
three  of  ifhe  faid  commiffioners,  to  the  pit^fideut  of  the  con- 
grefs,  dated  the  9th  of  June,  1778,  they  declare  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  concur  in  fuch  an  arrangement  as  fhould  provide  that 
no  military  force  ihonld  be  kept  up. in  the  different  Hates  of 
North  America,  without  the  confent  of  the  general  congreft 
or  particular  aifemblies* 

Y  a  ranny. 
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BOOK  ranny,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty, 
Vi.^    to  interpofe,  even  on  their  own  account;  for  it 

'^-^ni^^-'  has  been  well  and  eloquently  faid,  that  whenever 
the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  fliall  be  devoted,  it 
is  probable  her  diiTolution  will  hot  begin  in  the 
center :  fhe  will  feel  fubjeftion,  like  the  coldnefs 
of  death,  creeping  upon  her  from  her  extretoi- 
ties. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  fome  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  colonial  fubordination  to  the  king,  as 
the  fovereign  head  and  fupreme  executive  in  the 

f)vernment  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions, 
{hall  proceed  to  another  enquiry,  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance (and  to  which  indeed  fome  of  the  laft 
obfetvations  naturally  lead)  and  that  is,  how  far 
the  joint  authority  and  colle£live  power  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons  conftitutionally  extend,  and^ 
on  the  principles  of  a  free  government,  ought  to 
be  exercifed  in  fupportihg  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire, and  preferving,  that  fubbrdination  and  de-' 
pendance  which  the  colohiftsy  as  fellow  fubjeSs 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  owe  to 
Great  Britain  and  its  government,  in  return  iov 
protedion  received. 

It  is  a  maxim  maintained  by  political  writers, 
that,  in  all  focieties,  there  muft  exift  fomewhere 
an  abfolute  and  defpotic  jurifdidion,  unlimited 
and  irreyoeable.  "  This  abfolute  defpotic  power 
(fays  judge  Blackftone)  is,  by  the  Britifli  confti- 
tution,  entru/iedxo  parliament,''  meaning  to  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament  aiTembled; 
but  I  conceive  that  the  learned  judge  has  not  ex- 
prefled  himfelf  ort  this  occafion  "With  his  ufual 
accuracy;  inafmuch  as  ill  ^^  entru/ied^'  authori- 
ty is  neceifarily  aeepuntabky  and  therefore  not 
"  abfolute  and  defpotic.**  The  truth  is,  that  this 
defpotic  and  unlimited  powet  is  referved  by  the 

people 
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people  in  their  own  hands  (not  to  be  reforted  to  cH^p^ 
indeed,  but  in  the  laft  extremity)  and  it  never  ii. 
was  the  intention  of  any  fociety  of  free  agents, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day,  to 
delegate  to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  an  abfo- 
lute  and  defpotic  authority  in  all  cafes  over  them. 
Such  a  delegation  indeed,  if  ever  it  had  been 
made,  would  have  manifefted  infanity  in  the 
agents,  and,  on  that  account  alohe,  muft  have 
been  void  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  univerfally  admitted,  that  the  Engllfh  gpr 
vemment,  confiding  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, is  a  limited  government.  It  is  therefpre  a 
grofs  and  palpable  contradiction  and  paradox  to 
lay,  that  a  limited  government  can  polTefs  unlimit* 
ed  authority.  If  it  be  afked,  by  what  limits  its 
authority  is  reftrained?  I  anfwer,  by  thofe  an- 
cient, fundamental,  unwritten  laws,  which  in  the 
;aat  of  fettlement,  are  called  the  birthright 
pp  THE  PEOPLE.  Thefe  are  the  laws  to  which 
we  allude,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Englijh  conjiitu- 
tion^  in  contradiftinftion  to  Englijh  ads  ofparlia* 
ment.  It  is  a  fyftem  of  principles  tr^mitted 
down  to  us  from  time  immemorisd,  and  eftabliih- 
ed  into  common  rights  at  the  price  of  the  beft 
blood  pf  our  anceftors.  Such  are  the  rights  of 
perfonal  liberty  and  private  property,  the  mode 
of  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  worfhipping  our 
Creator  in  what  manner  we  think  beft,  a  ihare  in 
the  legiilature,  and  various  other  rights,  coeval 
with  the  government;  which  if  the  legiflature 
fliould  wantonly  abrogate  or  fubvert,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  tyrannical  and  unfounded  ufurpation, 
and  the  people  would  be  juftified,  by  the  laws  of 
^od  and  nature,  in  refuming  into  their  own 
hands  (in  the  laft  refort,  I  admit)  the  truft  which 
has  been  thus  violated  and  abufed. 

As 
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BOOK  As  the  legiflarive  power  of  Great  Britain  therc- 
\L  fore  is^fupreme  only  in  a  relative  fenfe,  even 
within  the  realm,  where  the  people  themfelves 
participate  in  its  authority,  much  lefs  can  it  be 
faid  to  be  fupreme,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever^  over 
the  colonies.  It  has  indeed  been  folemnly  de- 
clared by  parliament  it/elf,  that  parliament  basfucb 
a  power :  but  if  parliament  had  not  the  power 
beiare,  certainly  their  own  declaration  could  not 
inveft  them  with  it. 

Confidering  the  conftituent  branches  of  the 
Britifh  legiflature  feparately,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  point  out.any  juft  authority  whatever,  exifting 
cither  in  the  peers  or  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  over  the  colonies.  We  have  feen  that  the 
firft  fettlers  in  mod  of  the  Britifli  plantations, 
were  a  part  of  the  Englifli  people,  in  every  re- 
fpefl:  equal  to  them,  and  poffefled  of  every  right 
and  privilege  at  the  time  of  their  emigration, 
which  the  people* of  England  were  pofl'effed  of, 
and  irrefragably  to  that  great  right  of  confenting, 
to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed. 
The  people  of  England  therefore,  or  their  repre- 
fentatives, have  no  rights,  powers,  or  privileges 
to  beftow  on  the  emigrants,  which  the  latter 
were  not  already  pofl'effed  of  equally  with  them- 
felves, had  no  claim  to  their  allegiance,  or  any 
pretence  to  exercife  authority  over  them. 

As  to  the  Englifli  peers,  they  are  poffeffed  of 
very  eminent  privileges;  from  none  of  which 
however  can  they  communicate  any  advantage  to 
the  colonies.  They  are  a  court  of  julHce  in  the 
dernier  refort  for  all  appeals  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  they  aii  in  no  fuch  capacity 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  -,  the  houfe  cff 
peers  having  never  heard  or  determined  caufes 
in  appeal  from  the  plantations,  in  which  it  ever 
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was^  and  is  their  duty  to  ferve  the  fubje&s  With 
in  the  realm. 

Thu8,  incapable  from  their  fituation  of  beinj 
admitted  to  a  participation  with  the  people  ani 
peers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Britifh  legiflature, 
the  colonifts  have  legiflatures  of  their  own,  which 
are  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  to 
their  olvn  proper  head.  The  perfon,  who,  by 
-the  laws  of  Great  B^-itain,  is  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  their  king ;  but  they  owe  no  allegiance 
to  the  lords  and  commons ;  to  whom  tliey  are 
not  fubjeds,  but  fellow  fubjeds  with  them  to  the 
iame  fovereign, 

Juftly  cbnlidering,  neverthelefs,  the  protec- 
tion which  they  receive  in  the  name  of  the  fo- 
^ereigni  as  afforded  by  the  Jhate^  and  that  the  co^ 
lonies  are  parts  of  one  great  empire,  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  >H^hich  the  king  in  parliament,  is 
arbiter,  controuling  and  regulating  all  intercourfe 
with  fqreign  nations,  they  readily  admit  that  they 
(land  towards  the  Britifh  legiflature  in  that  de- 
grefe  of  fubordination  which  implies  every  authb- 
rity  in  the  latter,  eflential  to  the  prefervatjon  of 
the  whole ;  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rela* 
tion  between  a  mother  country  and  her  colonies^ 
**  We  are  (faid  the  Americans)  but  parts  of  a 
whole^  and  therefore  there  muft  exift  a  power 
fomewhere,  to  prefide  and  preferve  the  connec- 
tion in  du^  order.  This  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Britifli  parliament."  In  all  matters  therefore,  to 
which  the  local  jurifdiflion  of  any  one  particular 
colony  is  not  competent,  the  fuperintending  con- 
troul  of  Great  Britain  is  ncceiTarily  admitted; 
and  they  likewife  admit  that  each  and  all  the 
colonies  owe  contribution  for  protedion  J. 

/        '  To 

X   The  nature  and  es^ent  of  the  Jiibordination  here  con- 
tended for,  was  clearly  underftood,  and  U  well  explained,  in 

the 
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To  afcertain  the  yariqus  cpntingencies  and  civ* 
cumftances  wherein,  on  the  principles  dated,  the 
Britifh  legiflature  has,  and  has  not,  a  right  to 
interpofe,  is  perhaps  ioipoffible ;  becaulc  circun)- 
ftances  may^  occur  to  render  its  interpofition  ne- 
ceflary,  which  cannpt  be  forefeen.  "  But  at« 
though  ic  may  be  difficult  (fays  Governor  Pow- 
nail)  to  draw  the  line  of  Ui^itarion,  yet  fomc 
•F'  fuch  line  there  certainly  mud  be,  and  I  think 
"  thofe  are  not  to  be  hejir^i  who  affirm,  that  no 
5*  line  can  be  drawji  between  the  fupreme  autho- 
f*  rity  of  parliament,  apd  po  authority  at  all." 

Neverthelefs,  it  were  not  difficult  to  point  out 
many  cafes,  and  to  imagine  others,  wherein  the 
authority  of  .parliameut  has  been,  aad  may  again 
be,  conftitutionally.  exerted,  inrfsgardto  the  co« 

the  cs^e  qF  Ireland^  by  Daircnant»  in  i|  trentife  publifiicd  by 
him  foon  after  the  revolution. — His  words  arc  thcfc : 

*<  The  inhabitants  of  Irebnd,  from  ancient  concel&ons* 
have  a  privilege  perhaps  above  the  Roman  colonies,  namely, 
to  tax  themfelves  by  thefr  own  fuffrages,  withia  their  own 
limits ;  but  this  is  np  more  than  what  is  ckimed  by  feveral 
provinces  of  France^  which  neverthelefs  account  themfelvci 
fubordinate  to  the  fovereign  power  of  the  whole  ftate. 

**  There  is  a  part  of  empire  not  communicable,  and  which 
mud  redde  foverdgnly  fome  where ;  for  there  wotdd  be  fuch 
91  perpetual  clafhing  of  power  and  jurifdiAions,  at  were  in- 
confifttrnt  with  the  very  being  of  communities,  unleft  this  laft 
refort  were  fpmewhere  lodged-  Novr  this  incommunicable 
power  we  take  to  be  the  Aipreme  judgment  of  what  is  heft 
and  mod  expedient  for  the  whole;  and  in  aO  reafon  of  go- 
vernment, this  ought  to  be  there  thifted  and  lodged  from 
whence  protedipn  is  expelled. 

"  That  Ireland  (hould  judge  of  what  is  bcft  for  itfelf,  thta 
18  juft  and  ^ir ;  but  in  determinations  that  art  to  reach  the 
whole,  a«,  namely,  what  is  moft  expedient  iior  England  and 
Ireland  both,  there,  without  all  doubt,  the  fupreme  judg* 
ment  ought  tQ  r<^ft  in  the  king,  lords,  and  ^pimont  of  £n^ 
land,  by  whofe  arms  and  treafure  Ireland  ever  waSf  and  muft 
always  be  defended."— Vide  Davenant's  Worksy  publifhed  by 
Sir  Charles  Wbitworth^  ypL  ii.  p.  147. 

lenieK 
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lonles,  without  abolifhing  every  reftri&iofi  pnCHAP^ 
the  part  of  govetnors^ '  find  extingiiifhing  eyery      IL 
jri^ht  pji  th?  part  of  tl^e  governed^.    Previoufly  V^'V' 

excludii)g^ 

§  Such  U  the  general  fyfteni  of  the  laws  for  regulating  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies ;  and  I  will  now  add  fpme  inftancea 
of  parliamentary  interference,  on  other  occafions,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  confiftent  with  the  principles  I  have  laid  down. 
Thus,'  when  the  firft  princes  of  the  Stewart  family  affefted  to 
conlider  the  plantations  as  their  own  demefnes,  with  a  vienf 
pf  making  them  a  fource  of  revenue  to  themfelves,  the  com* 
mons  oppofed  and  defeated  a  claim  which,  if  it  had'^een 
eftabliftu^l,  might  have  rendered  the  king  independent  of  the 
Britifh  parliament.  (See  the  Journals  of  1624  and  16259 
«nd  Vaughan's  Repons»  402. )  Nobody  doubts  the  propriety 
of  the  commons'  interposition  on  this  occafion.  Again,  we 
have  feen  in  the  hiftory;  of  Barbadoes,  a  great  minifter  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons^ 
among  other  things,  for  introducing  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment  into  the  plantations.  It  was  never  alledged,  that  the 
houfe  in  this  bufinefs  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  proper  and 
conftitutional  fun6^ions.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  fome 
laws  were  pafied  by  pne  or  two  of  the  provincial  aflemblies^ 
which  were  fuppofed  to  y^eaken  the  chain  that  holds  the  colo- 
nies dependent  on  the  mother  country.  This  gave  occadon 
to  a  claufe  in  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  22.  which  declares, 
*'  that  all  laws  (meaning  the  laws  for  regulating  trade)  which 
are  any  ways  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  (hall  be  deem- 
ed null  and  void."  This,  though  a  flrong,  v^as  certainly  a 
juftifiable  exertion*  of  EnglKh  fupremacy.  By  the  6th  Anne» 
c.  30.  a  general  poft  office  is  eftabliihed  in  the  colonies. 
This  may  be  deemed  an  internal  regulation;  but  as  Dr. 
Franklyn  obferved,  it  waf  a  regulation  which  one  colony 
could  not  make  for  another ;  and  as  the  revenue  which  it 
raifed  was  confidered  in  the  nature  of  a  quantum  meruit,  a  re- 
ward for  fervice  (a  fervice  too,  which  the  colon ifts  were  not 
bound  to  accept,  for  a  man  might,  if  he  had  thought  pro- 
per, have  Tent  his  letters  as  before  by  a  private  meffenger)  the 
a6k  vras  fubmitted  to.  After  this,  fome  laws  were  pafledf 
which  were  thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the  nghts  of  the  cp« 
lonifb.  By  the  5th  Geo.  11.  c.  7.  in  confequence  of  foinc 
petitions  from  different  bodies  of  Englifh  merchants,  com- 
plaining that  the  colonial  laws  afforded  but  an  inadequate 
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^B  OOKcxctuding,  however,  every  idea  of  it«  interpo- 
VI.     lition  in  the  concerns  of  internal  legiflation,  and 

^^-^"v*""*-^  all  other  matters  to  which  the  colonial  aflemblies 
are  fufEeiently  competent ;  for,  to  the  reafons 
already  ftated  for  this  abfolute  exclufion,  may  be 
added,  the  utter  impoffibility  that  two  different 
iegiflatures  can,  at  all  times,  and  in  the  fame 
moment,  enforce  their  authority  on  the  fame 
objed:,  inafmuch  as  they  may  happen  to  differ  in 
opinion,  and  in  th^t  dilemma,  this  confequence 
muft  follow ;  either  the  Britifh  muft  yield  to  the 
provincial,  or  prevail  over  it  in  points,  for  which, 
from  the  praftical  or  conftitutional  unfitnefs  of  the 
former,  the  latter  was  formed*     Such  inconiift- 

remedy  for  the  recovery  o£  debts ;  it  is  enafled,  **  that  Iands» 
<<  lioufesy  negroes,  and  other  hereditaments^  and  all  real 
**  eilate  whatever^  fhould  be  liable  to,  and  chargeable  with, 
*<  all  debts,  due  either  to  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fubjeds, 
*^  and  be  alTets  for  the  fati^a^tion  thereof."  And  by  the 
34th  Geo.  II.  c.  53.  "  the  governors  and  affemblies  of  the 
•<  refpedkive  provinces  are  reftrained  from  pailing  any  a^, 
**  order,  refolution,  or  vote>  whereby  paper  bills,  or  bills  of 
'««  credit,  (hall  be  increafed  or  ifTued."  As  both  thefe  laws 
were  pafied  in  favour  of  Englifh  merchants,  who  had  advanced 
money  for  the  ufe  of  the  colon  ids,  it  was  thought  diihonour- 
able  to  objed  to  the  regulations  which  they  eftablifhed.  The 
laws  were  therefore  fubmitted  to,  but  not  without  murmurs 
on  the  part  of  the  provincial  legiflatures,  who  confldercd  them 
as  infringing  their  liberties.  Theii  fubmiflion  to  them,  though 
on  very  laudable  principles,  v^ras  afterwards  quoted  againil 
them,  and  aiBgned  as  the  bed  of  all  poilible  reafons  for  re- 
quiring unconditional  fubmiffion  on  all  other  occaiions. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  and  what  will  hereafter 
jDe  ftated  on  the  fubjetJ  of  the  commercial  fyftem,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  boundary  contend- 
ed for,  between  a  conftitutional,  fuperintending,  controuling 
power  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  a  fyftem  of  perfcd  un- 
qualified tyranny,  the  power  oflmdlng  the  colonics  in  all  cafes 
vthatfoever* 
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ency  would  render  government  at  once  oppref-^ HAP. 
five  and  ridiculous  ||.  II. 

But,  in  a  government  of  which  freedom  is 
the  bafis,  and  of  which  it  is  the  boaft  that  it 
promotes,  equally  and  impartially,  the  happinefs 
of  all  its  fubjefts,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  no 
other  authority  over  its  dependencies  could  be 
neceffary,  than  that  which  effeftually  provides, 
that  ev^ry  addition  to  their  wealth  and  greatnefs 
ihould  contribute,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  own  riches  and  power.  And 
fuch,  before  the  late  unfortunate  divifions,  was 
the  commercial  fyftem  adopted  by  Great  Britain ; 
and  fubmitted  to  by  her  American  colonies.  To 
diicriminate  the  feveral  parts,  properties,  and  ef- 
feds  of  this  great  arrangement  ot  reftriftion  and 
monopoly ;  to  (hew  that  it  fecured  every  degree 
of  authority  in  the  parent  over  the  child,  which 

II  If  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal legiflation  of  the  colonies,  (he  could  Iiavehad  no  poilible 
right  to  tax  them  for  the  purpofe  of  revenue ;  yet,  it  doet 
not  follow,  that  (he  woi^ld  have  had  a  right  to  tax  them^ 
even  if  (he  had  poiTeired  juft  authority  to  make  laws  for  their 
intempl  government.  **  Taxation  (faid  Lord  Chatham)  is 
•*  no  part  of  the  governing  or  Icgi/Iaiive  power,  Taxcs^are  a 
**  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  a/onf.  In  legif- 
*'  lation,  the  three  eltates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned : 
*•  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax, 
*•  is  only  necc(rary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.  The 
**  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone."  It  is  unneceflary 
to  fay  more  concerning  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation 
of  the  colonies,  becaufe  parliament  itfelf  (when  indeed  it  was 
too  late)  has  formally  relinquifhed  the  claim.  By  the  i8th 
Geo.  III.  c.  12.  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
declare,  that  from  thenceforth  they  will  not  impofc  any  duty, 
tax,  &c.  payable  in  any  of  the  king's  colouicrs,  provinces, 
and  plantations  in  North  America  and  the  Weil  Indies,  ex- 
cept for  the  regulation  of  commerce :  the  produce  whereof  is 
always  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is 
levied. 

is 
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B  O  O  K  ^^  confident  with  the  happinefs  and  freedom  ^ 
VI.  mankind,  (the  ends  of  all  juft  government) ;  and 
finally,  that  it  might  have  anfwered,  in  the  fuU 
left  degree,  even  the  objefts  of  revenue  and  con- 
tribution, |f  Great  Britain  had  happily  con(ine4 
her  pretenfions  to  the  limits  originally  prefcribed 

by  herfelf-i-- for  thefe  purpofes  it  would  be 

neceffary  to  enter  into  a  large  and  comprehen- 
iive  difcuiBon,  to  which  the  defign  of  my  work 
4oes  not  extend.  How  h!r  the  Britifh  fugar 
iflands  conftituted  a  part  of,  and  were  compriz- 
led  in,  the  general  fyftem,  I  (hall  endeavour  tp 
poipt  out  vfx  the  fubfequent  chapters* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Principles  on  which  the  Nations  of  Europe  fettled 
Colonies  in  America. — Commercial  regulations  of 
Great  Britain. — Remarks  on  the  Ails  of  Navi* 
gation.-'^Admyjion  of  foreign-built  Vejels .  even^ 
'  tually  beneficial. — Exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  Sugar  I/lands^  and  their  Valu^. — The  fame 
from  Ireland.^^Wines  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores. — Other  Profits. — Summary  of  the  whole. 
'^^Imports  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  and  their  Value  according  to  the 
London  Prices.*^ Amount  of  Britijh  Capital  vefied 
in  the  Sugar  Iflands.'^^Sbipping  and  Seamen.'^ 
General  Obfervations. 


HE  eftabliftiment  of  colonies  in  America  by  cH  AR 
the  nations  of  Europe  (fays  Montefquieu)  was  hl 
contrived,  not  in  the  view  of  building  cities  and 
Extending  empires  ;  but  for  the  purpofe  of  car* 
i^ing  on  trade  to  greater  advantage  than  could  be 
dorie  with  rival  ftates.  Commercial  monopoly 
therefore,  and  with  great  reafon,  is  the  leading 
principle  of  colonial  intercourfe. 

This  account,  with  fome  little  qualification,  may 
be  admitted ;  and  a  very  flight  enquiry  will  de- 
liionftrate  that  it  applies  as  pointedly  to  the  Eng- 
lifti,  as  to  any  other  nation.  The  means  indeed 
which  Great  Britain  has  adopted  for  retaining  to 
herfelf  the  full  benefit  of  the  monopoly,  have,  in 
fome  cafes,  proved  more  liberal  than  thofe  of  rivat 
ftates ;  but  the  principle  by  which  the  various 
.  nations  of  Europe  were  influenced,  wis  precifely 
the  fame :  To  fecure  to  themfelves  refpeSively, 

the 
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B  O  O  K  ^he  moft  important  of  the   produftions  of  their 
VI.      colonies,  and  to  retain  to  themfelves  exclufively, 
the  great  advantage  of  fupplying  thofe  colonies 
with  European  goods  and  manufactures,  was  the 
chief  aim  and  endeavour  of  them  all. 

Whether  the  fevfral  parts  of  this  fyftem,  and 
its  confequent  train  of  duties,  reftrifUons,  and 
prohibitions,  were  originally  as  wife  and  politic, 
as  they  are  evidently  felfiih,  is  a  queftion  that  of 
late  has  been  much  controverted.  But  this  is  a 
difcuflion  into  which  it  can  anfwer  no  good  pur- 
pofe  to  enter,  becaufe  the  prefent  arrangement 
has  been  too  iong,  and  is  now  too  firmly  eflab- 
lilhed  to  be  abrogated ;  and  thus  much  at  leaft  has 
been  truly  faid  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  calculated 
to  correfpond  with  the  regulations  of  foreign 
dates ;  for  fo  long  as  other  nations  confine  the 
trade  of  their  colonies  to  themfelves,  to  affirm 
that  Great  Britain  derives  no  advantage  from  fol- 
lowing their  example,  is  to  contradid  both  expe- 
rience and  reafon. 

Of  the  commercial  regulations  of  this  king- 
dom, the  memorable  law  which  was  pafled  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  i8,  com- 
monly called,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Navi- 
gation Act,  may  be  confidered  as  the  founda- 
tion. By  this  law  it  is,  among  other  provifions, 
declared, 

Firft,  that  no  goods  or  commodities  fhall  be 
imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  of  his 
Majefly's  plantations  or  territories  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  but  in  /hips  belonging  to  the  fubjefts 
of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  or  in 
fuch  as  are  of  the  built  of^  and  belonging  tOy  fuch 
plantations,  and  whereof  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  and  the  mafter  are  EngUfh  fubjeds,  on 
pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  fliip  and  cargo  j  and 

all 
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all   admirals   and  commanders   of  king's  .fliipscfJAP. 
are  authorized  to  make  feizure  of  (hips  offending     ill. 
herein. 

Secondly,  That  no  perfon  bom  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  Majefty,  who  is  not  naturalized, 
or  made  a  free  denizen,,  (hall  aft  as  a  merchant  or 
fador  in  any  of  the  faid  places,  upon  pain  ojF  for- 
feiting all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
.  Thirdly,  That  all  governors,  before  they  enter 
into  the  exercife  of  their  office,  (hall  take  an  oath 
to. do  their  utmoft,  that  the  above-mentioned  re- 
gulations (hall  be  punftually  and  bona  fide  obferv- 
ed  ;  and  a  governor  negleSing  his  duty  therein, 
fhall  be  removed  from  his  government. 

Tourthly,  That  no  goods  or  commodities  what- 
ever oif  the  growth  or  mahufafture  of  Africa, 
Afia,  and  America,  (hall  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  tJuernfey  and  Jerfey,  or 
Berwick,  in  any  other  (liips  but  thofe  bolon^irigto 
the  faid  placv's,  or  to  the  plantations,  and  navi- 
gated iVL  the  manner  aforelaid,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  bqth  (hip  and  cargo. 

Fifthly,  That  no  fugars^  tobacco^  cotton^  indlgOy 
ginger^  fujlic^  or  other  dying  ivoods^  of  the  pro- 
4u^ion  of  any  Engli(h  plantation  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  fliall  be  exported  therefrom  to  any 
place,  except  to  fume  other  Englifli  plantation  ; 
or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick.  The 
above  commodities  being  named  in  the  a^  are 
called  generally  cnuhierated^  in  contradiftinction  to 
all  others  of  plantation  growth ;  and, 

Laflly,  Bond  fecurity  is  required  from  all  (hips 
trading  to  or  in  the  plantations,  and  lading  on 
board  fuch  commodities,  for  the  due  obfervancc 
of  this  part  of  the  law. 

Such,  together  with  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign-built  (hips  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
Engli(h  (hips,  are  the  chief  reftriftions  and  pro- 

vifions 
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Book  vifions  df  this,  celebrated  ftatute,  /o  far  as  ihey 
_Y^  relate  to  the  plantation  trade^  arid  they  are  extend-i 
"^  ed  and  ftrengthened  by  a  law  which  paffed  three 
years  afterwards,  which  the  plaritatiofa  govemora 
are  alfo  fworn  to  enforte ;  for  by  the  15th  of  Cha. 
t.c.  7.  it  is  enafted,  that  no  commodity  of  the 
growth,  produfHon,  or  tnanufafture  of  Europe, 
mall  be  imported  into  the  Britiih  plantations,  but 
fuchasare  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England^ 
tVales^  or  Berwick  ;  and  in  Englijh-built  fhippifig, 
(or  (hips  taken  as  prize,  and  certified  according 
to  a  former  aft)  whereof  the  mafter  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifli,  arid'  darried 
direftly  to  the  faid  plantations.  There  is  an  ex- 
ception however  as  to  fait  for  the  fifliefiesof  New 
England  and  Newfoundland,  wines  from  Madeira' 
and  the  Azores,  and  horfes  and  viftuals  fromC 
ireliad  and  Scotland ;  and  the  preamble  to  the 
aft,  after  ftating  that  plantations  are  formed  by 
citizens  of  the  mother  country,  affigns  the  motive 
for  this  reftriftion  to  be,  '^  the  maintaining  a 
greater  correfpondence  arid  kindnefs  between  the 
fubjefts  ^t  home  «lnd  thofe  in  the  plantations^ 
keeping  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependance  upon  the 
mother  coiiniry^  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  and 
advantageous  to  it  in  the  further  employment  and 
encreafe  of  Englijh  Jhippirig^  vent  df  Englijh  manu" 
failures  and  commodities  ;  rendeting  the  navigation 
to  and  from  them  mote  fafe  and  cheap,  and  mak- 
ing this  kingdom  a  fiaple^  not  only  of  the  common 
dities  of  the  plantations^  but  alfi  of  the  commodities 
of  other  countries  and  places  for  the  fupply  (f  them^ 
it  being  (continues  the  preamble)  the  ufage  cf  other 
nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  to  them^ 
felves^r 

Ten 

*  The  defign  of  thttf  aa»  (ayt  PoiUethwaite,  wite  to  make 
t  double  voyage  neceilaryi  where  the  colonies  ufed  any  com- 

moditict 
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Ten  years  after  this,  another  a£t  paffed  (25  Cha.  c  H  A  P. 
II.  c.  7.)  impofmg  duties  on  fugar  and  other  com-  III. 
modi  ties*  exported  from'  one  colony  to  another, 
and  the  following  is  affigned  as  the  reafon  :  "  that 
the  mhabitants  of  fome  of  the  faid  colonies,  not 
content  with  being  fupplied  with  thofe  commo- 
dities for  their  own  ufe,  free  from  all  cuftoms, 
had,  contrary  to  law,  exported  confideraMe  quan- 
tities  to  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  did  likewife 
vend  great  quantities  to  the  (hipping  of  other 
nations,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade  and  na- 
vigation of  the  parent  ftate.'*  For  the  pretention 
of  this  inconveniency  in  future,  the  duties  in 
Iqueftion  are  laid  on  the  export  of  thofe  commodi- 
ties from  the  plantations  ;  unlefs  fecurity  be  given 
to  tranfport  them  direftly  to  England,  Berwick, 
or  Wales.  The  duties  were  the  fame,  I  believe, 
as  were  then  paid  in  England  on  moft  of  thofe 
commodities  imported  for  home  gonfumption. 

This  act  was  foon  found  to  require  explanation 
and  amendment ;  for  the  payment  of  the  afore- 
faid  duties  having  been  confidered  in  the  colonies 

moditiee  of  the  growth  and  manufadure  of  Europe  but  BntiHi : 
for  if  they  could  not  be  (hipped  in  Great  Britain,  they  mud 
firft  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  tl^eir  growth  and 
manu failure,  and  Great  Britain  would  confequently  have  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  that  freight,  but  of  as  many  fhips  and 
^ilors  as  mud  be  employed  in  bringing  them  from  thence.  It 
ia  remarkable  that  by  thi^  ad,  Irehnd  was  indireftly  deprived 
of  the  benefits  allowed  that  kingdom  by  the  ad  of  navigation, 
for  it  is  required,  that  none  of  the  enumerated  goods  mall  be 
carried  from  the  plantations  to  any  country  or  place  whatfo- 
cver,  until  they  have  been  firft  unladen  and  put  afhore  in  fomc 
port  or  haven  in  England^  IVales^  oc  BerwicL  By  a  fubfe- 
quent  ad  this  intention  was  avowed,  and  Irelapd  was  exprefsly 
ihut  out  from  a  direa  trade  with  the  plantatipns.  . 

^  White  fugar  58.  and  Mufcovado  is.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  tobacco 
id.  cotton-wool  ^d.  indigo  2d.  cacao  id.  per  lb.  ;  logwood 
£•$•  ^^g'^^  IS.  the  cwt. ;  fuftic,  &c.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Z  as 
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B  O  OK  as  an  exoneration  from  giving  jTecurity  not  to  ga 
VI.  to  any  foreign  market  in  Europe  ;  it  was  provided 
by  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing,  the  payment  of  the  duties  in  queftion,  the 
fame  fecurity  (hould  be  given  as  was  required  by 
former  afts  ;  and  it  was  enafted  and  declared, 
that  no  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  plantations,  (hould,  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  be  landed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
unlefs  the  fame  were  firft  landed  in  England,  and 
had  paid  the  r^tes  and  duties  wherewith  they  were 
there  chargeable  by  law. 

^  By  the  fame  ad  it  is  declared,  that  no  goods  or 
merchandize  whatever  ftiall  be  impofted  into,  or 
exported  out  of,  any  Britifti  colony  or  plantation^ 
but  in  ihips  built  in  England,  Ireland^  or  the  plai^- 
tations,  -vyhoUy  owned  by  Englifti  'fubjefts,  and 
navigated  as  before ;  and  provifions  are  eftablilhed 
concerning  the  regiftering  of  fliips,  to  prevent  the 
fraud  of  paffing  foreign-built  fliips  as  Englifti ; 
together  with  various  regulations  to  prevent  coun- 
terfeit certificates,  and  frauds  in  the  import  and 
export  to  and  from  the  colonies  ;  for  all  which, 
reference  muft  be  made  to  the  aft  at  large,  which 
is  fyftematic  and  comprehenfive  in  a  high  degree. 

I'hefe  a£ls*  therefore,  and  fome  intermediate 
ones,  which  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  particularife, 
may  be  confidered  as  fupplemental  to  the  naviga- 
tion a^,  and  they  form  altogether  the  foundation 
of  our  colonial  code ;  mod  of  the  fubfequent  afts, 
now  in  force,  being  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  intended  to  enforce  and  ftrengthen  the  fyf- 
tem ;  with  fome  few  alterations  and  exceptions 
only,  which  however  do  not  extend  to  any  great 
and  fubftaptjal  change  in  the  principle  or  ground- 
work *f 

The 

*  The  following,  I  believe,  are  the  chief  addittoM,  altenu 
lionj,  juul  exceptions^  fo  far  as  the  Britifh  fugar  iilands  are 

priiidpally 
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The  reader  will  find  that  the  fyftem  embraces CHAP. 
two  diftinft  objeds}  firft,  the  augmentation  of     III. 

our  ws^v^ 

principally  conceraed.  If  the  reader  is  deQrous  of  the  fiilleft 
and  moil  correft  information  on  this  head»  he  is  referred  tq 
the  Hlllory  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  by  John 
Reevc8»  Efq;  an  admirable  work,  in  which  the  dried  fubjedts 
are  treated  with  fuch  clearnefs,  precifion,  and  elegance,  as  to 
render  the  book  not  only  inftrudive,  but  in  a  very  hig^h  degree 
entertaining  and  interefting. 

By  ilatute  3  and  4  Ann,  c.  5.  Rice  and  melafles  were  put 
into  the  enumeration,  and  by  c.  8.  Irifh  linens,  laden  in  Iceland 
in  £ngli(h-built  fliipping  navigated  according  to  law,  were 
admitted  into  the  plantations. 

By  7  Ann,  c.  8.  Jcfuits  bark,  and  all  other  drugs,  arc  per- 
mitted to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  BriiiA 
plantations,  on  payment  of  the  fame  duties  as  if  imported  c/i- 
re&fy  from  the  pl^^c  of  their  growth. 

By  13  Geo*  I.  c  15.  and  7  Geo.  IL  c.  18.  Cochloeal  and 
indigo  were  allowed  for  a  certain  time  to  be  imported  from  any 
port  or  place,  in  Britifh  or  other  (hips  ;  which  ads  were  after- 
wards jpene^ed,  and  are  now  in  force. 

3y  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  Rice  was  permitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  be  carried  from  South  Carolina  to  any  port  of 
Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre  ;  a  privilege  afterw.irds 
extended  to.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  Non^enuuigrateJ goods  (viz.  goods  not 
enumerated  in  the  1 2  of  Cha.  I  {.  c.  1 8. )  are  admitted  to  be 
imported  dire^ly  into  Ireland  from  the  colonies,  aotwith- 
fianding  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  22. — Hops,  by  a  fubfc- 
quent  ilatute^  are  excepted  out  of  this  indulgence. 

By  12  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  Sugars,  under  certain  regulations 
and  rcftrI6lioas,  arc  permitted  to  be  carried  immediately  from 
the  Briiifh  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  fouthward  of  Cape 
Finifteh-e,  and  atfo.  to  any  forcien  port  of  Europe  inliccofed 
(hips,  which  are  to  call  firft  at  iome  port  in  Great  Britain.^— 
This  was  confidered  as  a  great  indulgence,  but  the  conditions 
and  regulations  on  which  it  was  granted  were  fo  llridi  ai^d  nu- 
merous, as  to  defeat  in  a  great  meafure  the  intention  of  the 
legislature. 

By  4 and  5  Geo.  III.  fe£l.  27.  Britifh  plantation  coffee,  ple- 

mento,  and  cacao  nuts  are  put  into  the  enumeration ;  as  are 

Jikewife  whale  fins,  raw  filk,  hides  and  Ikins,  put  and  pearl 

a(he$;  and  by  fc£t.  28.  fecurity  is  required  that  no  iron,  nor 

Z  2  any 
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pOOKour  naval   ftrength,  by  an   entire  exclufion   o( 
VI.      foreign  {hipping  from   our  plantation  trade ;  fe- 

condly, 

any  fort  of  wood  called  lumber,  the  growth,  produdion,  or 
manufadure  of  any  Britiih  colony  or  plantation,  fliall  be  land- 
ed in  any  port  of  Europe  except  Great  Bntain  ;  an  exception 
however  was  afterwards  made  by  5  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  by  whil:h 
iron  might  be  carried  to  Ireland,  and  lumber  to  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  or  any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finrf- 
terrc. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  Bond  is  required  to  be  given  in  the 
Britifh  plantations,  that  no  rum  or  other  fpirits  (hall  be  landed 
in  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  fecurity  is 
required  for  all  non-euumerated  goods,  that  the  fame  fhall  not 
be  landed  at  any  port  of  Europe  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Finifterre,  except  in  Gr<:at  Britain,  and  (by  a  fubfequeut  law) 
Ireland. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  Any  fort  of  cotton  wool  may  be  im- 
ported in  Britifli  buHt  (hips  from  any  country  of  place,  duty 
free. 

By  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  was  eftablifhed  the  meafure  of 
opening  free  ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  By  this  a£t, 
live  cattle,  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  comi^odities  whatfo- 
ever  (except  tobacco),  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony  in 
America,  might  be  imported  into  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  and 
Roffeau  in  Dominica,  and  into .  Kingflon,  Savanna-b-Mar, 
Montego  Bay,  and  Santa  Lucca  in  Jamaica,  from  anv  foreign 
colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in  any  foreign  (loop,  fchooner, 
or  other  vcflcl,  not  having  more  than  one  deck.  This  aft 
was  temporary,  but  was  afterwards  continued,  until  materially 
altered  by  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  27.  wherein,  among  fundry 
other  regulations,  two  more  ports  are  opened  in  addition  to 
the  former,  v/'s.  St.  George,  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  and  the 
port  of  Naflau,  in  the  ifland  of  New  Providence,  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  into  which  cotton  wool,  indigo,  cochiiteal,  drugs  of 
all  kinds,  cacao,  logwood,  fiiftic,  and  other  dye  woods,  hides 
and  tallow,,  beaver  and  all  forts  of  furs,  tortoife  (heU,  mill 
timber,  mahogany,  S:c.  horfcs,  afles,  mules,  and  cattle,  being; 
the  growth  or  produdion  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  or  under  ^he  dominion  of  any  foreign  Euro* 
pean  fovereign  or  ftate,  and  all  coin  and  bullion,  &c.  may  be 
imported  in  any  foreign  (loop,  fchooner,  or  other  vcflcl,  not 
having  more  than  one  deck,  and  not  exceeding  the  burden  of 
(evcnty  tons,  and  provided  alfo  that  fuch  veffel  is  owned  and 


cbildly,  the  fecuring  to  Great  Britain  all  the  eiho-  C  H  A  !*• 
laments  arifing  from  her  colonies,  by  a  double  J^l* 
monopoly  over  them :  viz,  a  monopoly  of  their 
whole  import,  which  is  to  be  altogether /ro;/i 
Great  Btitain  :  and  a  monopoly  of  all  their  ex^ 
port,  which  (as  far  as  it  can  ferve  any  ufeful  pur^ 
pofe  to  the  Mother  Country)  is  to  be  no  wher^ 
but  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  fame  idea,  it  wa^ 
contrived,  that  they  fliould  fend  all  their  produfts 
to  us  rawj  and  in  their  firft  ftate  ;  and  that  they 
fliould  take  every  thing  from  us  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  manufadure. 

Mod  of  our  commercial  writers,  and  mkny  of 
our  ftatefmen  have  cdjifidered  the  two  great  lead- 
ing principles  above  mentioned  to  be  fo  clofely 
interwoven  together,  and  dependant  on  each 
other,  as  not  to  be  disjointed  without  violence  to 

tiayigated  by  the  fubje^s  of  fome  foreign  European  fovereign 
cr  ftate.  It  is  permitted  alfo  to  the  fame  defcription  of  per-* 
font  and  velFels  to  export  from  thefe  parts  Britifh  plantation 
rUm,  negroes,  and  all  manner  of  goods  that  had  been  legally- 
imported,  except  naval  ftores  and  iron.  The  foreign  articles 
thus  permitted  to  be  brought  into  the  free  ports  by  this  a6^» 
Inay  be  exported  again  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  by  a 
fubfequent  law  (30  Geo^  III.  t.  29.)  the  reftridion  in  regard  t6 
^he  tonnage  of  foreign  veffels  is  taken  off,  b^t  thefe  veflels  are 
'  iliU  limited  to  one  deck. 

The  next  great  meafure  was  the  opening  the  plantation  trade 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  firft  partially  done  by  the 
i8Geo.  III.  c.  SS'  and  more  fully  by  the  2oGeo«  III.  c.  lo. 
under  which  they  eqjoy  the  like  unlimited  intercourfe  with  the 
colonies,  both  in  refpe^l  of  import  and  export,  as  Great 
Britain  ;  on  condition  only  that  the  ffoods  fo  imported  and 
exported  are  made  liable  to  equal  duties  and  drawbacks,  and 
fubjefk  to  the  fame  fecurities,  regrulations,  and  reftri6Uons  as 
in  Great  Britain  i  a  condition  to  which  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land confented,  by  paffing  an  a^  impofing  duties  on  the  im- 
ports, conformably  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

The  regulations^with  regard  to  America,  fince  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  will  ^e  difcuffed  it  a  fub^!*' 
fequent  chapter. 

^  both  J 
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BOOK  both ;  whereas  in  truth,  the  monc^ly  of  ouf 
.VI.  colonial  produfit^,  and  the  advantages  arifing 
from  the  fupply  of  their  wants,  might  not  only 
be  fupported,  even  though  foreign-built  veffels 
were  incorporated  into  the  great  body  of  oar 
{hipping,  \)ut  it  may  eventually  happen,  that  both 
our  trade  and  navigation  would  be  greatly  improv- 
ed and  extended  by  fuch  a  meafure. 

That  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  ftrength  is 
one  of  the  mod  important  objefts  to  which  the 
Britifti  government  can  dired  its  attention,  no 
perfon  of  common  underftanding  will  venture  tp 
difpute  ;  and  fo  long  as  Great  Britain  can  herfelf 
furnifli  ihipping  on  the  cheapeft  terms,  fufEcient 
for  all  the  great  branches  of  her  commerce,  every 
poflible  encouragement  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
given  to  our  own  ihipwrights,  and  every  difcou- 
ragement  to  the  participation  of  foreigners  in  the 
£hip-building  trade :  But  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
merchant  to  get  his  freight  as  cheap  as  poffible  j 
it  is  equally  fo  of  the  manufafturer ;  becaufe  every 
ihcreafe  in  the  price  of  fhipping  and  freight,  ope- 
rate$  as  a  tax  upon  the  commodities  fhipped,  and 
affefts  the  foreign  demand  in  proportion.  If 
therefore^  frdm  progreffive  improvements  in  our 
agriculture  and  mandfaftures,  the  two  great  found-* 
ers  and  employers  of  (hipping,  the  maritime  com* 
merce  of  all  the  Britiih  dominions  ihall  at  any^ 
time  require  a  greater  number  of  fliips  than  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  can  furnifh  on  any 
faving  terms,  either  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  fo- 
reign vehicles,  or  our  trade,  like  the  viftims  ot 
Procruftes,  muft  be  lopped  and  fliortenedto  make 
it  fuit  the  meafure  of  our  own  *. 

Navigation 

*  **  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  conunon  fcnfe  to  iffcrt,  that  if 
the  Americans,  or  any  other  people,  were  to  offer  u«  500  (ail 
•£  TcfTcls  every  year  grathp  it  would  be  againft  the  intereft  of 

the 
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Navigation  and  naval  power  are  the  r^HJren^  qh  /\^p^ 
not  the  parents  of  commerce;  for  if  agriculture     Hi. 
and   manufadures,  and  mutual   wants,  did  not' 
furnifh  the  fubjeft-matter  of  intercourfe  between 
drftant  countries,  there  muft  be  'an  end  to  navi- 
gation.    The  remark  therefore  of  a  very  diftin- 
gaifhed  fenator  *,  concerning  that  branch  of  our 
commercial  fyftem  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  true,  "  that  if  the  na- 
vigation aft  be  fufFered  to  run  the  full  length  of 
its  principle,  and  is  not  changed  and  modified 
according  to  the  change  of  times,  and  fluftuation 
of  ^ircumftances,  it  muft  do  great  mifchief,  and 
frequently  even  defeat  its  own  purpofe  f. 

Having 

the  nation  (as  a  nation)  to  acccf^t  them,  becaufe  it  might 
prove  detrimental  to  fonne  individuals  among  us  (our  (hip- 
Wrights,  &c.)  ?  If  the  argument  will  not  hold  good,  confider- 
ed  in  this  extended  light,  it  can  never,  by  a  parity  of  reafon, 
be  admitted  in  cafes  where  veflcls  can  be  purchafed  at  one-half 
the  price  it  would  co^  to  build  them," — Vide  a  Short  Ad- 
drcfs  from  a  Manufacturer,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  of  America. — Print- 
ed for  Stockdalc,   1785. 

*  Mr.  Burke. 

f  An  American  writer  of  a  penodical  work  called  the 
Mufeum^  pubfiflied  at  Philadelphia,  in  1 791,  having  been  in- 
formed, that  France  had  permitted  the  introdudion  ofAmc^ 
tican  veffels  into  her  trade,  (in  which,  however,  he  was  mif- 
taken)  cxprefFcs  the  following  fentiments;  which,  to  my  un- 
dcrftanding,  convejr  conviftion  in  every  word.  "  If  Franqe 
••  (faith  he)  had  rcjeifted  American  veflels,  fhe  wmild  have  fa 
•*  far  facrificed  her  carrying  trade  to  the  manufadlure  of  (liips, 
**  She  wifely  purchafes,  upon  the  cheapefl  terms,  the  cradle^ 
•*  for  hermaiinc  nurfery.  The  firft  and  great  objeA  of  the 
•*  maritime  powers  ought  to  be,  the  tntrea/e  of  the  number  of 
**  their  fallorsf  which  is  bed  done  by  mull Iplying  the' cl)ancei 
**  of  their  employment.  Among  the  means  of  doing  this, 
•*  one  of  the  moft  obvious  and  rational  is,  the  multiplication  g/* 
"  veffels.  The  Frenchtuilt  fhips  coll  from  fifty-five  tojixtv 
"  dollars  per  ton,  when  fitted  to  receive  a  cargo,  cxcliifive  of 

•♦  fear 
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Having  obferved  thus  much  on  the  leading 
principles,  or  general  fyftem  of  our  colonial 
trade,  the  application  whereof  will  hereafter  be 
feen,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate 
objeft  of  our  prefent  refearches,  and  endeavour 
to  furnifh  the  reader  with  fome  leading  data^  or 
feds,  whereby  to  appreciate  the  value  and  im- 
pprtance  of  the  Britifli  fugar  iflands,  and  the  com* 
merce  which  they  create ;  by  inveftigating, 

id.  The  nature  and  annual  amount  of  the  ex* 
port  trade  from  Great  Britain,  and  her  dependen- 
cies, for  the  fupply  of  their  wants,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Britifh  merchants  and  {hip  owners 
thereon. 

adly.  The  particulars  and  value  of  the  various 
rich  commodities,  the  growth  of  thefe  iflands, 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  Ireland^ 
&c- 

"  fca  (lores,  infurancc,  the  charges  of  lading,  outward  pilot- 
«•  age,  and  other  expences  incidental  to  the  employment, 
"  and  not  to  the  building  and  outfit  of  a  veffcl.  The  Ame- 
*'  rican  live-oak  and  cedar  (hips,  to  which  none  arc  fuperior, 
**  coft  in  the  fame  fituation,  from  thirty -three  to  thirty-five 
**  dollars,  fini(hed  very  completely.  If  the  French  require 
**  10,000  tons  of  new  veffcls,  on  any  occafion,  or  in  any  Icrm  of 
*'  time,  they  may  be  procured  in  the  United  States,  on  a  coni- 
'*  putation  of  the  medium  price  of  thirty-four  dollars  per  ton, 
*'  tot  the  fum  of  340,000  dollars :  but,  if  bought  at  fi(^-five 
**  dollats,  the  low^ft  pi;ice  in  France,  they  would  coft  the 
•*  much  greater  fum  of  550,000  dollars.  No  argument  is 
**  nece(rary  to  (hew,  that  fuch  a  nation,  caterU  paribus^  mud 
•*  produce  feamen  more  rapidly  than  ihofe  who  refufe  thefe 
**  cheap  veflTels,  It  would  appear  much  lefs  unreafonable,  that 
««  the  governntcnt  of  the  United  States  (hould  prohibit  the 
•*  fale  of  (hips  (the  means  of  obtaining  naval  Jlrength)  to  foreign 
*«  nations,  than  that  any  of  them  (hould  rejeft  the  great  ad- 
•'  vantage  of  fo  cheap  and  excellent  a  (upply.'*  Such  is  the 
reafoningof  this  author,  and  it  is  no  proof  that  his  arguments 
are  weak,  becaufe  the  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to  them 
(did  not  exift* 

3dly. 
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3dly.  The  value  of  the  fugar  iflands  confidet- c  h  A  P. 
ed  as  fo  much  Britifli  capital.  III. 

4thly.  A  ftate  of  the  Ihipping  and  feamen  to ' 
\(rhich   the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  afford  employ- 
ment. 

A  fiill  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  which 
furniih  the  fliips  bound  to  the  Wefl:  Indies  with 
an  outward  freight,  would  indeed  comprife  a  con- 
fiderable  proportion  of  almoft  all  the  productions 
and  manufa^ures  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  commodities  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  reft  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. The  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  iflands  are 
wholly  dependant  on  the  mother  country  and 
Ireland,  not  only  for  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies, but  alfo  for  the  common  neceffaries  of  life. 
In  moft  other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  the  firft  ob- 
jeft  of  agriculture  is  to  raife  food  for  the  fupport 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  the  Weft  Indies  yield  a  profit  fo  much 
beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  grain,  that  in 
feveral  of  the  fugar  iflands,  it  is  true  oeconomy  in 
the  planter,  rather  to  buy  provifions  from  others, 
than  to  raife  them  by  his  own  labour.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  fingle  acre  of  his  cane  fields,  will  pur- 
chafe  more  Indian  com  than  can  be  raifed  in  five 
times  that  extent  of  land,  and  pay  befides  the 
freight  from  other  countries.  Thus  not  only 
their  houfehold  furniture,  their  implements  of 
hufljandry,  their  clothing,  but  even  a  great  part 
of  their  daily  fuftenance,  are  regularly  fent  to 
them,  from  America  or  Europe.  On  the  firft 
head  therefore,  it  may  generally  be  obferved,  that 
the  manufafturers  or  Birmingham  and  Manchef- 
ter,  the  clothiers  of  Yorkftiire,-  Gloucefterfhire, 
and  Wilts,  the  potters  of  Staffordfliire,  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  lead,  copper,  and  iron  works, 

together 
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^  together  with  the  farmers,  viftualiers,  and  bre^-# 
ers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  have  a  greater  vent 
in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  for  their  relpedive 
commodities,  than  perhaps  they  themfelves  con- 
ceive to  be  poffible.  Who  would  l>elieve  that 
woollens  conftitute  an  article  of  great  conftunp- 
tion  in  the  torrid  zone  ?  Such  however,  is  the 
faft.  Of  the  coarfer  kinds  efpecially,  for  the  ufc 
of  the  negroes,  the  export  is  prodigious.  Even 
fugar  itfelf,  the  great  ftaple  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
is  frequently  returned  to  them  in  a  refined  ftate ; 
fo  entirely  do  thefe  colonies  depend  on  the  mo- 
ther country;  centering  in  her  bofom  all  their 
wealth,  wiflies,  and  affections. 

To  the  laudable  refearches  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  flave 
trade,  the  public  have  been  lately  indebted  for 
fuch  a  body  of  evidence  and  information  refpeft- 
ing  the  general  commerce  of  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  as  could  not  poflibly  have  been  collefted 
by  any  exertions  lefs  extenfive  and  efficient  than 
thofe  of  government  J.  I  have  frequently  had 
tecourfe  to  their  lordfhips  report  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,,  and  ihall  refer  to  it  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

From  that  authority  it  appears,  that  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies,  in  the  year  1787  (fmce  which  time 
.they  certainly  have  not  diminiflied)  amounted  to 
;^.  1,638,703  ly.  lod.  the  whole  of  which  (es> 
cept  about  ^.200,000)  confifted  of  Britifh  goods 
and  manufaftures.  The  exports  of  the  fame 
year  to  Africa,  which,  with  all  fubfequent  pro- 
fits, muft  be  charged  to  the  fame  account,  amount 

X  Report  of  the  Lords  oF  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  1789. 

to 
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to  )C»668,255  14X.  4^.  §  Befidcs  this,  the  CoflCHAP* 
is  to  be  ftated  of  manufaftufes  and  provifions  IJ^ 
from  Ireland,  and  o(  wines  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores ;  the  fame  having  hitherto  been  purchat 
ed  by  Britifh  capitals,  and  conveyed  to  the  Weft 
Indies  in  veiTels  trading  circuitoufly  from  Britifh 
ports^  and  the  returns  likewife  made,  for  the  moft 
part,  to  Great  Britain.  For  the  fame  reafoh,  the 
coft  and  freight  of  lumber,  fifli^  and  otHer  pro- 
dudions  of  America,  both  from  the  American 
ftates  and  the  Britifh  provinces,  tranfportcd  from 
idience  to  the  Britifh  fugar  iilands,  in  Britifh  vef-- 
Jfels,  muft  likewife  be  added  to  the  eflimate. 

Concerning  Ireland,  I  have  no  account  fot 
1787,  but  the  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  volume,  official  accounts  for  the  years 
1790,  1791,  and  1792,  as  well  of  the  exports 
from  that  kingdom  to  the  Britifh  Wefl  Indies, 
as  of  the  imports  received  from  thence  in  re- 
turn ;  both  in  a  direft  trade.  Of  the  former,  the 
average  value  is  ^.294,353  Irifh,  being  equal  to 
j^.277,218  flerling:  the  amount  of  the  imports 
will  be  given  hereafter. 

Of  wines,  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  the 
yearly  confumption  in  thefe  iflands  may  be  efli-» 
mated,  on  an  average,  at  ;^.  3 0,000. 

Refpefting  America,  the  fupplies  that  were  an-' 
nually  furnifhed  by  thofe  provinces  which  now 
conflitute  the  United  States,  were  valued,  at  the 

'  §  The  goods  fhippcd  for  the  purchafe  of  gum,  ivoiy,  and 
gold,  in  the  trade  diredl  between  Africa  and  Great  Britain^ 
conftitut^  fome  fmall  part  of  this ;  but  I  make  no  dedu<5lion 
on  that  account,  becaufe  the  freight  of,  and  mcrchants^  com- 
mifliona  on,  fuch  part  as  are  applied  to  the  purchafe  of  ilaves^ 
and  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  thofe  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
liot  being  charged  in  the  infpcctor  gcncrars  books,  I  fct  one 
againft  the  other. 

places 
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BOOK  places  of  delivery,  at  no  lefs  than  ^.720^000  lief  J 
VI.  ling ;  and  they  confifted  of  articles  fo  effentialljr 
neceflary,  that  the  reftriftions  to  which  this  trade 
is  now  fubjedt  (how  grievoufly  foever  they  are 
felt  by  the  planters)  have  not,  I  think,  diminifh-^ 
ed  the  demand,  or  leiTened  the  import  |{.  Offi-' 
cial  accounts  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  inter-' 
courfe  are  no  whefe  given  to  the  public :  a  re- 
trofpeftive  furvey  of  its  nature  and  extent,  as  it 
fubfifted  previous  to  the  war,  will  be  given  in  the 
fubfequent  chapter.  ' 

There  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  the  imports  from^ 
the  remaining  Britifh  American  provinces,  in-^ 
eluding  Newfoundland }  of  which,  in  like  man* 
ner,  no  account,  that  I  have  feen,  has  been  pub- 
liflied.  Suppofing  they  were  equal  in  value  to 
the  Wed  Indian  commodities  (hipped  thither  in 
return  (a  conjedure  probably  not  very  wide  of 
the  truth)  the  fum  to  be  charged  on  this  account 
for   1787,  is;^.ioo,5o6  17/*  lorf.  * 

I  fliall  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
feveral  great  items  that  have  been  enumerated ; 
adding  to  the  Britifh  and  Irifli  fupply  20  per  cent^ 
for  the  coll  of  freight  and  infurance  outwards, 
the  charges  of  Ihipping,  commiffions  to  the  mer-^ 
chant-exporter  in  fome  cafes,  and  the  profits  in 
others  of  the  merchant*importer  in  the  Weft 

II  Jamaica,  for  a  whiles  found  fdme  refource  wtthiti  itfelf 
for  ftavcs  and  lumber,  but  the  country  is,  I  believe,  by  this 
time  nearly  cxhaufted  of  thofe  articles.  The  profit  to  Great 
Britain  ariflng  from  the  freight  alone  of  the  whole  fupply,  is 
flated  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  at  ;f  .245,000  per 
snnum, 

♦  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  fiim  is' for  fi(h  ffom  New- 
foundland ;  the  import  of  that  article  from  thence  into  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  (1783  to 
1787,  both  inclufive)  having  been  80,645  quintals,  worth  at 
the  ports  of  delivery  about  1 7/.  6J.  the  quiotaL 
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Indies;  all  which  contribute  to  fwell  the  debtCHAP* 
of  the  planters  to  Great  Britain,  viz.  HI- 

Exports  from  Great         £.        s.     d. 

Britain,  ^iredk      i>638,703  13  lo 

p     ■    from  Ireland       277,218 

1,915,921   13  10 
Add  20  per  cent,  for 

freight,  &c.  &c.     383,184     62        £. 


2,299,106 
Exports  to   Africa  for  thie  purchafe 

of  negroes  — .        -^         —    668,255 

»         from  Madeira  and  the  Azores    —    30,000 
»  United  States  of  America        720,000 

I  Britifh  Ameriga  — •  100,506 

Total    ^    3,817,867 

Perhaps  it  were  no  excefs  to  ftate  the  whole 
amount  at  this  time  at  four  millions  of  pounds 
fterling.  Hence  then  appears  the  vaft  depen- 
dance  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  colonies  on 
their  parent  country,  for  almoft  every  thing  that 
is  ufeful  and  ornamental  to  civilized  life ;  and  it 
was  juftly  obferved,  by  the  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent Mr.  Glover,  that  fuch  a  market  for  the  vent 
of  our  manufaftures,  furniflies  irrefragable  proof, 
that,  through  whatever  channel  riches  have  flow- 
ed into  thole  colonies,  that  influx  hath  made  its 
paflage  to  the  mother  country,  *'  not  (continued 
he)  like  the  dafli  of  an  oriental  torrent,  but  in 
falubrious,  various,  placid,  and  copious  ftreams ; 
refrefliing  and  augmenting  fober  induftry  by  ad- 
cjiitional- employment  to  thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
fands  of  families,  and  lightening  the  burthen 
upon  rents,  by  reducing  the  contributions  of 
pariflies  to  poverty  unemployed.'* 
*  But 
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BOOK  But  it  Is  not  fo  much  by  the  exports  to,  as  by 
YI.  the  imports  from,  the  Sugar  Iflands,  that  we  are 
'  to  judge  of  their  value :  every  article  of  their  pro- 
dufts  and  returns  being  in  faQ:  as  truly  Britifli 
property,  as  the  tin  which  is  found  in  the  mines 
of  Cornwall ;  and  their  ftaples  are  the  more  va- 
luable, inafmych  as  they  differ  from  the  commo- 
dities  produced  at  home:  for  they  fupply  the 
mother  country,  not  only  with  what  flie  muft 
otherwife  purchafe  froffi  foreigners  for  her  own 
ufe,  but  with  a  fuperftuity  befides  for  foreign 
confumption.  Let  us  now  then,  -as  propofcd, 
enquire  into  the  particulars,  and  eftimate  the  va- 
lue of  their  various  produftions  and  commodities 
with  which  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
are  annually  fupplied.  Here  too,  I  might  refer 
to  the  year  1787,  and  avail  myfelf,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  hiftory  of  each  particular  ifland,  of 
the  very  exaft,  comprehenfive,  and  valuable  ftate- 
ment  of  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  prepared  by 
the  infpeftor-general  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
with  the  marketable  price  of  each  article,  as  an^ 
nexed  by  tlie  committee  of  the  privy  council  to 
their  report  on  the  flave  trade ;  but  I  choofe  ra- 
ther to  look  to  the  year  1788  chiefly,  becaufe 
the  exports  of  any  one  year  are  fet  property 
againft  the  imports  of  the  fucceeding  one;  it 
being  ufual,  in  moft  articles  of  Britifli  export  to 
the  Wefl:  Indies,  to  give  twelve  or  fixteen  months 
credit. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Bri- 
tifli fugar  iflands  in  1788,  and  the  value  thereof, 
will  appear  in  the  following  table.  The  quanti- 
ties are  taken  from  the  infpcftor  general's  re- 
turn |j  but  that  officer  has  not,  in  this  caf-^,  as 

f  Report  of  the  Privy  Council,  part  iv. 

3  '^^ 
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in  the  account  of  the  former  year,  affixed  the  CHAP, 
marketable  prices  §.  Thefe  therefore  are  collefl:-'  II J* 
ed  from  th^  opinions  of  refpe£lable  brokers,  on 
a  low  average  of  the  year ;  the  mifcellaneous  ar- 
ticles excepted,  which  ftand  as  ftated  by  the  in- 
fpeftor-general,  with  the  addition  of  one-third, 
being  the  ufual  difproportion  between  the  aQ:ual 
prices  current,  and  thofe  in  the  cuftom-houfe 
books* 

§  The  marl^ctable  prices,  are  the  current  prices  after  the 
duties  have  been  cleared ;  and  thefe  are  paid  on  importatton, 
except  as  to  the  duties  and  excife  on  rum,  which  is  pem^tted 
to  be  bonded.  The  latter  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
paid  by  the  planter  in  the  firft  indance,  as  in  the  former  cafe 
-chey  certainly  are^  and  nine  times  out  often  are  not  refunded 
}^  the  confumery  as  will  hereafter  be  de^ionftrated. 
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The  amount  is  £.  6,488,319  i  u.  4d.  tod  this  CHAP, 
fum  is  altogether  exclufive  of  bullion,  of  which     J^^* 
the  annual  import  from  thefe  iilands  into  Great 
Britain  is  very  confiderable:  it  is  prefumed  that, 
j^.320,000  is  a  moderate  average,   which  b^ 
ing   added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  a  total  cv 
jC.6,8o8,3i9  11/.  4d.     I  will  call  it  fix  million 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  only ;  and  the 
calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  a 
merchant  of  the  firit  chara^er  and  ability ;  who, 
in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  has  fixed  on  this  fum  as  the  amount 
of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Bcitifb 
Wefl  Indies  for  the  fame  year  •. 

Of  the  imports  into  Ireland  and  America,  iScc. 
diredly  from  thefe  iilands,  in  1788,  no  accoimt^ 
that  I  have  feen,  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
I  ihall  therefore  adopt,  from  the  authority  of  the 
infpedor  general,  thofe  of  the  year  preceding^ 
which  ftand  thus : 


Ireland  t         —           X«i  27*585 
American  States                1 96^.60 
Britifh  American  colo- 
nies             —              100,506 
Foreign  W  eft  Indies            1 8,245 
Africa          —          —           868 

4 
8 

»7 

13 

»5 

5 

to 
6 

Total       jC'443,666 

17 

9 

Add  this  fum  to  the  Britifh  import,  and  the  whole 
yearly  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Britilh  Weft 

Indies^ 

*  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hibbirrty  Efquire,  roercbaot 
in  LfOndoDt  before  a  feled  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com« 
monsy  appointed  to  take  examinations  on  the  flave  trade,  20tb 
March,  1790. 

fin  official  accounts  before  referred  to  of  the  Infh  exports 
and  imports,  and  fubjoined  at  length  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
volume.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  the  goods  Imported  into 

Vol.  II.  A  a  Ireland 
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BOOK  Indies,  cxclufive  of  what  is  confumed  by  the  in- 
VI.  habitants  themfelves,  is  feven  million  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
pounds  feventeen  fliillings  and  nine-pence  fter- 
Jjag;  all  which  is  produced  by  the  labour  of 
65,000  whites,  and  455,000  blacks,  being  one 
•hundred  and  eleven  pounds  for  each  white  per- 
fon^  and  thirteen  pounds  eighteen  fhilljings  and 
fix-pence  per  head,  per  annum,  for  m^n,  woman, 
and  child,  black  and  white,  diroughout  all  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies, 

From  this  immenfe  fupply,  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received,  in  grofs 
duties,  upwards  of  ^•i,8oo,opo  fterling,  exclu- 
fivc  of  the  duty  of  4^  per  cent.  coUefted  in  Bar- 
badocs,  and  fome  other  of  the  iflands,  and  which 
being  paid  in  kind,  is,  I  prefume,  included  in  the 
general  imports  above  ftated.  Of  the  remainder, 
we  have  already  feen  how  large  a  fhare  was  the 
property  of  the  manufafturer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  navigator,  A  further  fum,  not  lefs  than 
>f  .1,037,000,  muft  be  placed  to  the  fame  account, 
^for  freights  and  infurance  homewards,  commif- 
fions  on  the  fale,  and  a  long  train  of  other  charges. 
The  balance,  reduced,  as  it  neceffarily  muft  be, 
by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  "claims  and  dedufitions, 
to  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  the  grofs  returns,  is 
paid  over  to  the  planters,  their  agents,  mort- 
gagees, or  annuitants,  moft  of  whom  are  refident 
in  Great  Britain,  and  by  whom  it  is  partly  em- 
ployed in  extending  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  partly  expended  or  invefted  in  the  mother 
^country;  in  the  one  cafe  giving  vigour  to  induf- 

Ireland  from  the  Bntifh  Weft  Indies,  has  of  late  years  greatly 
increafed.  In  1790  they  amounted  to  j^.  169,563  8x.  10//.— 
in  1791  t0;f.2i8,589  i/.  loJ, — and  in  1792  tOj^.225,774 
14^.  3^/.     Thefe  fums  are  the- currency  of  Irehind. 

try. 
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tfy,  in  the  other  upholding  the  price  of  Briti{h  cHAP. 
lands,  or  the  credit  of  the  Britifh  funds.  With  III; 
great  •  truth,  therefoj-e,  did  the  merchants  and 
planters  declare  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  *'  that 
the  fugar  colonics,  and  the  commerce  thereon 
dependant,  have  become  the  mod  conflderable 
fource  of  navigation  and  national  wealth  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  mother  country;  and  that  no 
part  of  the  ijiational  property  can  be  more  bene-* 
ficially  employed  for  the  jpublic^  nor  are  any  in- 
terefts  better  entitled  to  the  protection  or  the 
legiflature,  than  theirs  *.'* 

I  fhall  now  ftate  the  value  of  this  great  pro- 
perty, confidered  ay  Britifli  capital.  In  the  re-* 
port  of  the  privy  council,  it  is  eftimated  at  feventy 
millions  of  pounds  fterling,  as  follows :  viz. 

450,000  negroes  at  ^^.50  per  £. 

head  — ^  —  22,500,000 

Lands,    buildings,    utenfils, 

mules,   &c.  and    crop  on 

the    grouild,-  double    the 

value  of  the  negroes  45,ooo,oo(> 

Value  of  the  houfes,  &c.  in 

the  towns,  the  trading  and 

coafting  veffels,  and  their 

crews    belonging    to    the 

iflands  —  —  2,500,060 

Total        70,000,000 
Another 

•  The  fellowing  are  the  ])articulari  of  Ocigbt  and  infurance 
bomewardS)  commiffioDSy  &c.  as  enumerated  iii  the  valuable 
chain  of  evidence  by  George  Hibbert,  Efquire,  before  re» 
ferred  to,  viz. 

Received  by  the  flup  ownert,  for  freight  home-         /*• 
ward«»  about  —  —  --.  560,000 

Underwriters!  for  infuran^e         150,000 

A  a  3-  Recti? e4 
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BOOK  Another  mode  propofed  by  their  lordihips  of 
VI.  afcertaining  the  capital,  is  to  reckon  twelve  years 
purchafe  on  its  annual  produce,  it  beihg,  they  ob- 
ferve,  not  unufual  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  fell 
eftates  at  that  price.  I  think  that  the  fale  of 
Weft  Indian  eftates  at  ten  years  purchafe,  is 
much  more  common;  and  reckoning  the  mer- 
cantile value  of  the  capital  at  feven  millions  per 
annum^  the  refult,  by  this  mode  of  calculation, 
agrees  precifely  with  that  of  the  former ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  gives  room  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  nearly  as  accurate  as  the  fubjed:  will  admit. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  added,  a  brief  ftate  of 
the  (hipping  and  feamen  to  which  the  fugar  colo- 
nies direftly  give  employment;  and  it  appears 
that  the  numbet  of  veffels  which  in  the  year 
1787  cleared  from  the  feveral  Britifh  Weft  Indian 
iflands  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (including 
1 4  from  Honduras)  were  689,  containing  148,176 
tons,  and  navigated  by  13,936  men,  being  about 
pine  feamen  to  every  100  tons :  an  extent  of  fhip- 
ping  nearly  equal  (as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved) 
to  the  whole  commercial  tonnage  of  England  a 
century  ago.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  the  feamen  fo  employed,  being 
in  conftant  fervice,  are  always  at  command ;  and 
on  this  account,  they  are  a  more  valuable  body 
of  men  than  even  the  feamen  employed  in  the 
Newfoundland  ififhery  ;  of  whom  a  great  propor- 
tion remains  in  the  country  during  the  winter, 
and    cannot    therefore,   on   any    fudden  emer- 

ReceiTed  by  the  Britifti  merchants  and  brok-  £. 

era,  for  commiffions,  &c.  332,000 
Wharfingers,  5cc.  including 

primage         —          —  95^000 

1,037,000 
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gency,  be  added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  king- CHAP, 
dom  ♦•  m. 

On  a  retrofpeft  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly' 
affirmed,  that  the  Britifli  fugar  iflands  in  the  Wed 
Indies,  (different  in  all  refpeds  from  colonies 
in  northern  latitudes)  anfwer  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  if  I  miftake  not,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  thati  is  commonly  imagined,'  all  the  pur- 
pofes  and  expectations  for  which  colonies  have 
been  at  any  time  eftablilhed.  They  furnifh  (as 
we  have  feen)  a  fure  and  exclufive  market  for  the 
merchandize  and  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country  and  her  dependencies,  to  the  yearly 
amount  of  very  near  four  millions  of  pounds 
fterling.     They  produce  to  an  immenfe  value, 

*  The  French  wrttcrs  ftatc  the  number  of  fliips  eniployed 
in  thetrWc^  Indian  trade  ^t  6cOf  and  the  average  of  their 
burthen  at  900  tons  one  with  another :  their  fearaqi  at  1 5^000. 
The  following  account  of  the  average  imports  from  the  Frenph 
fugar  iflandty  #nd  the  duties  paid  thereon,  was  publifhed  in 
f  785,  vi%, 

AVE&AGE      iMPOam. 

1 30,Q00  caflcs  of  fugar  valued  at       90,000,000  livrcs. 
60  milHonsof  pounds  of  coffee    45,000,000 

2  millionsof  pounds  of  indigo    i8,ooO)000 
I  ^  miUion  of  pounds  of  cacao      i  ,000,000 

3  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton     6,coo,ooo 

Total     1 60,000,000 


Duties. 

I^roits  de  domaine  d'oCcident  5,600,000  Hvres. 

Droits  d'oftroi  a  TAroerique  7>344>ooo 

Duties  on  fu^r  refined  in  France  4,592,000 

Duties  on  coffee  750,000 

Duties  oa  indigo  37>500 


Total     18,323,500 

■.■  Ill        ■       ■ 
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book:  ^^^  ^^  quantities  not  only  fufficient  for  her 
y£^  own  confumption,  but  alfo  for  a  great  export  tp 
'  foreign  markets,  many  valuable  and  moft  necelV 
fary  commodities,  none  of  which  interfere  in  any 
refpeft  with  her  own  produftions ;  and  moft  of 
which,  as  I  (hall  demonftrate  hereafter,  ftie  cannot 
obtain  on  equal  terms  elfewhere : — accompanied 
too  with  this  peculiar  benefit,  that  in  the  transfer 
of  thefe  articles  from  one  part  of  her  fubjefts  to 
another  part,  not  one  (hilling  is  taken  from 
the  general  circulating  wealth  .pf  the  kingdom. 
Laftly,  they  give  fuch  employment  to  her  fhips 
and  feamen,  as  while  it  fupports  and  increafes 
her  navigation  in  time  of  peace,  tends  not  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  to  o^ftruft,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
contributes  very  eminently  to  aid  and  invigorate, 
her  operations  in  war.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  in  eftimating  the  value  and  importance  of 
fuch  a  fyftem,  no  juft  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
but  by  Purveying  it  comprehenfively^  and  in  all  its 
parts^  confidering  its  feveral^  branches  as  con- 
nefted  with,  and  dependant  on  each  other,  and 
even  then,  thefum  of  its  advantages  will  exceed 
calculation.  We  are  told  indeed,  among  other 
objeftion^  which  I  (hall  confider  more  at  large  in 
the  concluding  chapter  of  my  work,  that  all  the 
produiSs  of  the  Briti(h  Weft  Indies  may  be  pur- 
chafed  cheaper  in  the  colonies  of  foreign  nations. 
If  the  faft  were  true,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  it 
would  furni(h  no  argument  againft  the  propriety 
and  nece(rity  of  fettling  colonies,  of  our  own ; 
becaufe  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  foreign  na-r 
tions  will  allow  few  or  none  of  our  manufaftures 
to  be  received  in  their  colonies  in  payment :  that 
their  colonifts  contribute  in  no  degree,  by  the 
inveft(nent  ^nd  etxp^diture  of  their  profits,  to 
j^pgment  the  national  wealth,  nor,  finally,  do  they 
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give  employment  exclufively  to  Britifh  (hipping,  c  H  A  P. 
To  what  extent  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain     III. 
is  dependant  on  her  colonial  commerce,  it  is  dif-  ^-^r^^ 
ficult  to  afcertain.     If  this  trade  be  confidered  in 
all  its  channels,  collateral  and  direft,  connected 
;is  it  is  with  our  fiflieries,  &c.  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  it  maintains  a  merchant  navy 
on  which  the  maritime  ftrength  q(  the  kingdom 
fo  greatly  depends,  that  we  fliould  ceafe  to  be  a 
nation  without  it  •. 

♦  The  following  Is  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  grcatcft 
branches  of  the  Britifh  commerce ;  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian 
trades. 

East  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Eighteen 
mlUons. 

Value  of  goods  exported  an- 
nually to  India  and  China, 
both  by  the  company  and 
their  officers.  One  mi/lion 
and  a  half. 


West  Indian  Trade. 


Import  falet  by  the  company, 
and  fates  Under  licence.  Five 
mWioni, 


Duties  paid  to  government, 
cudoras,  &c.  Seven  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety  thou/and 
founds. 

Chartered  (hipping  of  the 
company.  Eighty  thou/and 
torn. 


Capital  employed.  Seventy 
milRons, 

Value  of  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies^ including  the 
profit  of  freight  on  the 
fcveral  branches  of  fupply, 
infurance,  &c.  Three  mil* 
GoM  eight  hundred  thou/and 
founds* 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  (hipped  to 
other  parts,  the  profits  oiT 
which  center  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Seven  millions  ttoo 
hundred  ihoufand  founds. 

Duties  paid  to  government. 
One  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  founds. 

Shipping  employed  dired.  On$ 
hundred  and  Jijiy  thoufand 
tons. 


But  the  great  difference  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  carried  on  with  our  own  colo- 
nial poffeHioDs,  which  the  fettlementt  ia  the  Eaft  never  were, 
Qor  ever  can,  be  confidered. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Trade  between  the  Britijh  Weft  Indies  and  Nortk 

America  previous  to  the  late  Civil  War. — Official 

Account  of  American  Supplies^  and  their  Value*^^ 

Ships  and  Seamen. — Returns. "^Ad^^antager  re-- 

fultingfrom  this  Trade  to  Great  Britain. — Mea-- 

fures  adopted  bj  Government  on  the  Re-eftablijh^ 

ment  of  Peace.-^^Proclamation  of  the   2d  yuly, 

1783. — Petitions  from  the  Weft  Indies. — Oppoji^ 

tion  of  the  Settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  hfc.  and  the 

Sbip-builders  at  Home. — Reference  to  the  Com* 

mittee  of  Privy  Council. — Evidence  taken  by  the 

Committee. — Their  ftnal  Opinion  thereon.'-^Pra* 

ceedings  of  Government. — Deftruclion  of  Negroes 

in  the  Weft  Indies  in  confequence.-^Ad  of  the  7,^ 

^        Geo.  III.  Ch.  t.-^Prefent  State  and  Value  of  the 

Trade  between  the  Britijh  Weft  Indies  and  the 

remaining  Britift)   Provinces  in  America. — The 

fame  with  the  United  States  of  America^-^Infer-* 

ence  from  the  Whole* 

BOOK  -'^  AVING  purpofely  referved  for  feparate  dif- 
VI.  cuffion,  the  commefcial  intercourfe  between  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies  and  North  America,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  inveftigate  its  nature  and  extent, 
as  it  fubfifted  previous  to  the  late  unfortunate 
civil  war :  and  offer  fome  cobfiderations  on  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  regulations  and 
reftridions  (as  they  affefted  the  fugar  iflands) 
which  government  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
adopt  concerning  it,  in  confequence  of  tke  ao- 
knowledgment  of  Americaa  independency :  after 

whicbj^ 
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iKrhich,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fumifti  an  account  of c HAP. 
the  prefent  (late  of  the  Weft  Indian  trade,  both     IV. 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  continental  colo^ 
nies  yet  remaining  to  Great  Britain. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  without  hazard  of 
contradiftion,  that  if  ever  there  was  ^ny  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  commerce  in  the  world,  that 
called  lefs  for  reftraint  and  limitation  than  any 
other,  it  was  the  trade  which,  previous  to  the 
year  1774,  was  carried  on  between  the  planters 
of.  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America.  It  was  not  a  traffic  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  fantaftic  calls  of  vanity,  or  to  adminifter  gra- 
tification to  luxury  or  vice  ;  but  to  procure  iood 
for  the  hungry,  and  to  furnifh  materials  (fcarce 
lefs  important  than  food)  for  fupplying  the  plant- 
er's in  two  capital  obje£ks,  their  buildings,  and 
packages  for  their  chief  ftaple  produ&ions,  fugar 
and  rum.  Of  the  neceffity  they  were  undfer  oa 
the  latter  account,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  ftatement  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  im- 
portation of  thofe  commodities  into  Great  Bri- 
tain;  the  cultivation  of  which  muft  abfolutely 
have  ftopped  without  the  means  of  conveying 
them  to  market. 

For  the  fupply  of  thofe  eifential  articles,  lum- 
ber, fifli,  flour,  and  grain,  America  feems  to  have 
been  happily  fitted,  as  well  from  internal  circum- 
ftances,  as  her  commodious  fituation ;  and  it  is  to 
a  neighbourly  intercourfe  with  that  continent, 
continued  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
that  our  fugar  plantations  in  a  great  meafure  owe 
their  prolperity ;  infomuch  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge  *,  if  the  con- 
tinent had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  Englifh  precluded  from  all  conv 

♦  Mr.  Long* 

mercc 
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BOOK  ^^^^^  ^^  intercourfe  with  it,  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
VI.      point,  whether,  in  fuch  cafe,  we  fhould  at  this 
<^rr^^  bour  have  poffeffed  a  fmgle  acre  of  lJ^ld  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  total 
'  import  from  North  America  into  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indian  iflands  for  the  years  1771,  ^772^  and  1773* 
attefted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  fecretary  to  the  commit^ 
fioners  of  cuftoni3  in  London,  dated  th^  1 5th  of 
March,  1775. 

An  Account  of  the  total  Import  from  North 
America  into  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  Iflands, 
in  the  Years  1771,  1772.,  and  1773* 


6pecre«  of  Goods. 

From  the 
United  Sutes. 

From  Caniida 

and  Nora 

Scotia. 

From  • 
Newfound- 
land.   ^ 

Boards  and  Timbei 

,     Feet 

76,767,695 

232,040 

2,000 

Shingles,     ... 

.No. 

59,586,194 

185,000 

Staves, 

No. 

57,998,661 

27»350 

Hoops, 

No. 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn, 

Bufhs. 

1,204,389 

24 

Pcafc  and  Bean^, 

-    Do. 

'     64,006 

1,017 

Bread  and  Flour, 

Bbls. 

39<^»329 

991 

Ditto, 

Kegs 

13,099 

Rice, 

Bbls. 

39»9i2 

Ditto, 

Tierces 

21,777 

Fifh, 

Hhds. 

5'»344 

449 

2,307 

Ditto, 

Bbls. 

47,686 

664 

202 

Ditto,       .       -      Qiiintals 

21,500 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto, 

Kegs 

3»3©+ 

609 

^ecf  and  Pork, 

Bbls. 

44,782 

170 

24 

Poultry, 

Dozs. 

2,739 

10 

HorfcB, 

No. 

7*130 

28 

Oxen, 

NOr 

3»<547 

Sheep  and  Hogs, 

-     No. 

>3»8i5 

Oil, 

Bbh. 

3»i89 

139 

118 

Tar,  Pitch,  and 

Turpentine, 

.      Do. 

17,024 

, 

Malh, 

No. 

157 

Spars, 

No. 

3»074 

30 

Shook 
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•pedes  of  Goods. 

.  From  the 
United  St«tei. 

Fft>m  CaoadA 

and  Nova 

Scotia. 

«i:Z„..CHAP. 
liiwl.           JV. 

Shook  Cafks     •      -    No. 
Soap  and  Candles,      ^xes 
Ox  Bows  and 

53.85^ 
20,475 

r 

,4*     s^rw 

Yokes,       .       -      No. 
Houfe  Frames,      r      No. 
Iron,        •        -         Toni 

1,540 
629 
399i 

' 

Of  this  great  fupply,  the  value  at  the  ports  of 
delivery,  including  freight,  was  ^.2,160,000 
fterling,  or  ^^.720,000  annually;  confiding  of 
about  1,200  annual  cargoes  ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  veflfels  employed  in  this  trade 
(>yhich  were  generally  floops  and  fchooners,  fingle- 
decked,  and  without  topmafts)  commonly  made 
two,  and  Ibmetimes  three  voyages  in  the  year ; 
fo  that  the  aftUal  number  never  exceeded  in  any 
one  year  533,  which  were  navigated  by  3,339 
feamen,  including  negroes:  of  the  latter,  the 
number  was  eftimated  at  about  1 ,000.  Thus,  the 
ihortnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  the  navigation  in  a 
great  degree  fupponed  the  trade. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indian  iflands  fupplied  America,  in  return  for 
the  produce  of  that  continent,  were  fugar,  rum, 
melaffes,  and  coffee.  Of  rum,  the  quantity  an- 
nually fhipped  thither,'  before  the  war,  on  an 
average  of  three  years,  was  2,800,000  gallons ; 
and  the  quantity  of  melaffes  was  250,000  gallons. 
This  laft  may  be  confidered  as  fo  much  additional 
"  rum,  each  gallon  of  melafles  producing  an  equal 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  the  American  proof,  which 
augmented  the  annual  fupply  of  that  article  to 
3,050,000  gallons.  The  fupply  of  fugar  was 
eftimated  at  5,000  hogfti^ads,  of  16  cwt. ;  and  of 
coffee,  at  about  400,000  lbs.  The  value  of  the 
whole  (including  fome  other  fmall  articles)  was 
/.420,ooo  fterling,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^{^.300,000 

ift 
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B  O  O  Kin  favour  of  the  Americans,  which  was  commonly 
V^*      paid  in  dollars,  'or  bills  of  exchange,  furnifliing 
'  them  fo  far  with  the  means  of  remittance  to  Great 
Britain,  in  reduction  of  their  debts  to  the  Britifh 
merchants. 

From  this  account  of  the  exports  from  the 
Britifh  Weft  Indies  to  the  continental  colonies,  it 
appears  that  America,  befides  affording  an  inex* 
hauftible  fource  of  fupply,  was  alfo  a  fure  market 
for  the  difpofal  of  the  phnters  furplus  produftions;: 
fuch,  I  mean,  for  which  there  was  no  fufficient 
vent  in  Europe,  efpecially  rum ;  the  whole  im- 
portation of  that  article  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  having  been  little  more  than  half  the 
quantity  confumed  in  America.  On  whatever 
fide  therefore  this  trade  is  confidered,  it  will  be 
found  that  Great  Britain  ultimately  received  the 
chief  benefits  refulting  from  it ;  for  the  fugar 
planters,  by  being  cheaply  and  regularly  fupplied 
with  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber,  were  enabled 
to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  management  not  only  moft 
advantageous  to  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  Much  of  that  land  which  other- 
wife  muft  have  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
provifions,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  negroes 
and  the  raifmg  of  cattle,  was  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  fugar.  By  this  means  the  quantity 
of  fugar  and  rum  (the  moft  profitable  of  their 
ftaples)  had  increafed  to  a  furprifing  degree,  and 
the  Britifh  revenues,  navigation,  and  general  com- 
merce, were  proportionably  augmented,  aggran- 
dized,  and  extended.  Having  an  advantageous 
market  for  their  rum,  the  planters  were  enabled 
to  deal  fo  much  the  more  largely  with  tht  mother 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans,  be- 
ing annually  indebted  to  Great  Britain  for  manu- 
l^dures,  in  a  larger  funi  than  their  returns  of  to- 

bccco,  ^ 
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bacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  naval  ftores  were  fufEcient  c  H  A  P. 
to  difcharge,  made  up  the  deficiency,  in  a  great      IV. 
degree,  by  means  of  their  circuitous  trade  in  the ' 
Weft  Indies,  foreign  as  well  as  Britifh ;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  extend  their  dealings  with  Great 
Britain.     Thus  the  eScGt  was  jufl:  as  advantageous 
to  her,  as  if  the  fugar  planter  himfelf  had,  been 
the  purchafer  to  the  fame  amount,  inftead  of  the 
American, 

Such  having  been  the  nature,  ncceffity,  and 
advantage  of  this  commercial  intercourfe,  there 
was  certainly  every  reafon  to  expeft  that,  on  the 
termination  of  hoftilities,  the  fyllem  which  had 
unavoidably  been  interrupted  and  deranged  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  revive  as  of  courfe,  and  be 
re-cftabliftied  under  every  poflible  encourage- 
ment. 

By  what  means  this  reafonable  expeftation  prov- 
ed ill-founded  and  abortive,  and  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  flowed  from  the  meafures  reforted 
to  by  the  Britifh  government,  I  fliall  now  proceed 
to  point  out. 

The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned 
at  Verfailles,  on  the  27th  of  January,. 1783  ;  foon 
after  which,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  having  pafled 
a  vote  of  cenfure  on  the  treaty  (with  what  regard 
to  juftice  or  confiftency,  it  is  not  my  bufmefs  at 
prefent  to  inquire)  this  event  was  followed  by  the 
refigitation  of  the  miniftry  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  adjufted.  The  new  admin».ftration,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  had  too  many  obje£ls  to  attend  to,  on 
their  fii-ft  elevation  to  power,  to  find  leifure  for 
confideriug  the  bufmefs  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  America.  As,  however,  it  was  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceffary  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  laws  which 
had  exifted  during  the  war,  this  was  done  by  an 
aft  paflfed  for  that  purpofe ;  but  as  to  the  reft, 

parliament 
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B  O  b  K  P^'"!!^"^^^^   took  the  fliorteft  coiirfe  pofliblfi  t6 
f     VI.      (ave  themfelves  trouble,  by  vefting  in  the  crown, 
'^"*-^'^^  for  a  limited  time,  authority  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce with  America  in  fuch  manner  as  his  Majefty 
ill  council  ftiould  deem  expedient  *• 

New  and  extraordinary  as  it  certainly  was,  that 
fuch  extenfive  authority  (hould  be  delegated  by 
parliament  to  the  executive  power,  neither  this 
circumftance,  nor  the  proclamation,  or  order  of 
council,  that  iffued  in  cotifequence  of  it,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1783  (afterwards  renewed  annilaHy) 
excited  much  inquiry.  Although  by  this  procla- 
mation, the  importation  into  the  Britifti  Weft  In- 
dies of  every  fpecfes  of  naval  ftores,  ftaves,  and 
iunxber,  live-ftock,  flour^  and  grain  of  all  kinds, 
the  growth  of  the  American  ftates,  was  confined 
to  Britifti  ihips  legally  navigated  ;  and  the  export 
to  thofe  ftates  of  Weft  Indian  pfaduftions,  was 
made  fubjeft  to  the  fame  reftriftion ;  while  many 
neceffary  articles  (as  falted  beef  and  pork,  fifti, 
and  train  oil)  formerly  fupplied  by  America,  were 
prohibited  altogether,  it  was'confidered  as  a  mea- 
sure merely  temporary  and  experimental;  and 
until  a  plan  of  permanent  regulation  ftiould  be 
agreed  to  by  both  countries,  it  was  thought  nei- 
ther impolitic  nor  unjuft,  that  Great  Britain  ftiould 
referve  in  her  own  hands  the  power  of  reftraining 
or  relaxing  her  fyftem  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments, as  circumftances  might  arife  to  render  the 
cxercife  of  fuch  a  power  prudent  and  neceffary* 

In  thefe '  reafons  the  Weft  Indian  merchants, 
and  fuch  of  the  planters  as  were  refident  in  Great 
Britain,  acquiefced  ;  but  on  the  firft  meeting  of  a 
new  parliament,  in  May  1784,  (another  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  in  th^  Britifh 
adminiftration)  the  bufinefs  of  a  commercial  in- 

•  Vide  Stat.  23  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 
J  tercourfc 
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tercourfe  between  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  States  CHAP. 
of  America,    preffed   itfelf  on  the  attention   of     ^V. 
government  with  a  force  which  was  not  to  be  re-  ^^-*^r^— ^ 
fifted.     Petitions,  complaints,  and  remonftrances,  ' 

were  poured  in  from  almoft  every  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Some  of  the  petitioners  reprefented 
that  they  had  not  fix  weeks  provifions  in  ftore,  and 
all  of  them  anticipated  the  moft  dreadful  confe- 
quences,  if  the  fyftem  of  reftriftion  ftiould  be 
much  longer  perfifted  in ;  expeding  nothing  lefs 
than  a  general  revolt  of  their  flaves,  in  the  appre- 
henfion  of  perilhing  of  hunger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
maining continental  colonies,  efpecially  fuch  of 
the  new  fettlers  there  as  were  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  promifed  to  themfelves  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  fudden  and  immenfe  riches  from  the  vaft 
advance  of  price  which  it  was  forefeen  their  few 
.exports,  when  no  longer  deprefled  by  competition, 
would  obtain  at  thofe  markets.  Every  exertion, 
public  and  private,  was  therefore  made  by  their 
friends  in  Great  Britain,  to  convince  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  innumerable  pamphlets  were  circulated 
to  fatisfy  the  public,  that  the  Weft  Indies  might 
be  very  amply  fupplied  with  every  article  of  North. 
American  produce  (rice  excepted)  from  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Ifland  of  Saint  John.  Hence 
they  not  only  ftrenuoufly  recommended  a  fteady 
adherence  to  the  fyftem  of  reftridion  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  but  openly  exprefled  their  wifties, 
that  the  United  States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibit- 
ing, in  return,  Britifti  ftiips  from  trading  in  the 
ports  of  America.  They  declared,  that  fuch  a 
determination  on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States, 
would  at  once  raife  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  from 
the  ground,  and  execute  that  meafure  which  wife 
men  wifli  for,  "  as  the  fyftem  that  Great  Britain 

"  ought 
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book"  ought  fpontanediifly  \o  adopt  *  ;"  meaning,  I 
VI;  prefume,  to  cut  oflf  all  intercourfe  whatever  with 
her  late  revolted  fubjeds*  The  complaints  and 
remonftrances  of  the  Weft  Indians,  they  treated 
as  the  turbulence  of  difappointed  fafbion.  They 
accufed  them^  while  **  wallowing  in  wealth,"  of 
having  abetted  the  American  rebellion  f,  and 
their  apprehenfions  of  a  fcarcity  of  food  were 
fpumed  at  and  ridiculed,  as  if  hunger  was  na 
part  of  our  nature* 

It  is  impoiBble,  I  think,  not  to  perceive  in 
thefe,  and  fimilar  arguments,  a  lurking  taint  of 
refentment  and  malignity,  the  relics  of  former 
provocation  againft  the  Americans ;  and  at  lead: 
as  ardent  a  defire  to  wound  the  n^w  republic, 
through  the  fides  of  the  Weft  Indians,  as  to  benefit. 
Kova  Scotia  at  their  expence.  Thefc  paffions  arc 
among  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  and  may  be 
forgiven.  But  there  was  another,  and  a  numer- 
ous clafs  of  people,  who  ftood  forward  on  this 
occafion,  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  of  reftriftion 
and  monopoly,  on  diflferent  ground :  thefe  were 
the  (hipbuilders,  ihip  owners,  and  their  various 
dependants  in  London ;  who  aflfe&ed  to  believe, 
that  if  American  fhips  were  fuffered  to  take  fugar . . 
from  our  iflands,  they  would  convey  it — not  to 
America,  but — to  foreign  countries,  and  rob  u»i 
of  the  carriage  of  it ;  or  they  might,  it  was  al- 
ledged,  enter  into  a  competition  with  Britifti  fhips 
for  the  freight  of  goods  to  Great  Britain.  To 
this  it  was  anfwered,  that  a  limitation  of  tonnage 
to  (hips  employed  in  the  American  intercourfe,  to 
which  the  planters  would  not  objeft,  confining  it 
to  vefTels  having  only  one  deck,  and  not  exceed- 
ing feventy  or  eighty  tons,  muft  fatisfy  the  moft 

*  ^cc  Mr.  Chalmcrs'g  Trad,  entitled,  *'  Opinions  on  In-^ 
Urcfting  Subjeas/"  &c.  f  Ibid. 

fcrupulous 
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fcrupulous  on  that  head.;  inafmuch  as  fuch  veflels  CHAP, 
could  never  be  epiployed  in  tranfporting  fugar  IV. 
acrofs  the  Atlantic,  nor  could  they  be  got  infured 
if  fuch  attempts  Ihould  be  made.  But  although 
this  anfwer  muft  have  fatisfied  every  well-inform- 
ed and  confiderate  perfon,  it  was  found  inTufficienjt 
to  filence  the  clamour  which  at  that  time  was  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated  on  the  fubjed  of  the  car- 
rying trade,  as  if  the  future  exiftence  of  the  com- 
mercial navigation  of  Great  Britain  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  difcuflion. 

The  confideration  of  the  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred by  the  miuifter  to  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee of  privy  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade, 
by  whom  many  of  the  Weft  Indian  merchants 
and  planters,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  were  in- 
terrogated on  the  fubjeQ:;  and  the  writer  of  this 
had  the  honour  to  be  of  the  number.  It  was 
readily  admitted  by  the  fugar  planter*,  that,  on 
every  principle  of  honour,  humanity,  and  juftice, 
the  unfortunate  loy^Ufts  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  entitled  to  a  preference  of  their  cuf- 
Jom,  provided  thofe  provinces  poffeffed,  in  any 
degree,  the  means  of  fupplying  their  wants  ;  but 
this,  they  contended,  was  the  main  point  in  dif- 
pute.  They  therefore  requefted,  that  before  any 
permanent  regulations  (hould  be  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, inquiry  might  be  made,  ift.  How  much 
of  the  annual  confumption  of  American  ftaples, 
thofe  provinces  had  fupplied  hitherto  ?  And,  2dly. 
how  far,  from  their  prefent,  or  probably  future, 
fituation,  they  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  ex- 
ceeding their  former  produce  and  exports  ? 

Such  an  inquiry  was  accordingly  entered  upon, 

and  abundance  of  evidence  collefted  on  the  fub- 

jeft;  when  it  appeared,  from  the  cuftom-houfe 

returns,  that  of  1 208  cargoes  of  lumber  and  pro- 

VojL,  II.  B  b  vifions  ' 
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BOOK  vifions  imported  from  North  America  into  the 
VI.      Britifh  fugar  colonies,  in  1772,  only  feven  of 
'  thpfe  cargoes  were  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia; 
and  that  of  701  topfail  veffels,  and  168 1  fioops, 
which  had  cleared  outwards  front  North  America 
to  the  Britifh  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  only  two 
of  the  topfail  veffels,  and  eleven  of  the.floops, 
were  from  thofe  provinces.     It  ftood  therefore 
incontrovertibly   proved,  that,  previous  to  the 
war,  the  fupplies  which  they  afforded,  did  not 
amount  to  a  proportion  of  the  whole  confump- 
tion  of  the  fugar  iflands,  in  any  degree  worthy 
national  attention;  and,  on  the  fecond  ground  of 
inquiry,  it  was  fliewn  refpefiting  Canada,  not  only 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence 
was  fo  greatly  obftrufted  by  the  ice  in  the  winter, 
and  by  wefterly  winds  in  the  fummer,  as  to  render 
more  than  one  vbyage  in  the  year  impradicable ; 
but  that  in  the  province  itfelf,  the  climate  renders 
the  crops  of  wheat  altogether  precarious.     It  was 
proved,  that  in  the  years  1779,  1780,  1781,  and 
1782,  the  fcarcity  in  Canada  had  been  fuch,  as  to 
occafion  the  export  of  all  bread,  wheat,  and  flour, 
to  be  prohibited  by  authority ;  and  it  was  fliewn 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  the  inquiry,  a  ftiip  in  the 
river  Thames  was  aftually  loading  with  flour  for 
C^ebec.   On  the  whole,  it  appeared  that,  although 
in  favourable  feafons  (as  in  1774)  there  might 
fometimes  be  found  an  overplus  of  grain,  beyond 
the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  that  a  re- 
gular and  fufEcient  fupply  could  by  no  means  be 
depended  on  from  that  province;  that  the  fre- 
quency of '^ifappointment  muft  prove  an  infur- 
mountable  obftruftion  to  new  inhabitants  fettling 
there  with  a -view  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat; 
and,  with  regard  to  lumber,  the  price  of  labour 
in  Canada  was  fuch,  as  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 

fupply 
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fupply  from  thence,  even  if  the  navigation  had  c  H  A  P. 
been  fubjeft  to  no  delay  and  obftacle  whatever.         IV. 

Refpeding  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  (hewn  that  it ' 
never  had,  at  anv  one  period,  produced  grain  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants :  it  had 
never  exported  any  lumber  worthy  the  name  of 
merchandize ;  and  fo  far  from  having  any  to  ex- 
port, it  appeared  that  a  confiderable  importation 
into  the  province  was  at  that  time  taking  place, 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to 
enable  the  new  fettlers  at  Port  Rofeway  to  build 
houfes  for  their  own  refidence, 

Laftly,  as  to  the  ifland  of  Saint  John,  it  was  prov- 
ed that,  like  Nova  Scotia,  it  had  never  yet  furnifli- 
ed  food  enough  to  keep  its  few  inhabitants  alive, 
nor  exported  any  one  article  the  produce  of  the 
ifland*  Its  fituation,  within  the  gulph  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  fliut  it  up  from  all  intercourfe  during 
five  months  of  the  year ;  and  its  fogs,  more  pre- 
valent and  durable  tnan  even  thofe  of  Nova  Scotia, 
rendered  the  country  too  uncomfortable  for  popu- 
lation,  while  land  remained  unoccupied  in  happier 
climates. 

The  advocates  for  the  prohibitory  fyftem,  how- 
ever, were  not  eafily  filenced.  They  declared  it 
would  be  more  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  Weft  Indians  fliould  be  deprived  of  Ame- 
rican fupplies  altogether,  rather  than,  by  receiv- 
ing them  from  the  United  States  in  American 
veflels,  contribute  to  aggrandize  the  naval  power 
of  the  new  republic.  They  maintained,  that  the 
fugar  iflands  had  refources  within  themfelves, 
which,  with  occafional  aid  from  Great  Britain, 
might  enable  them  to  exift  very  comfortably,  even 
though  the  accuftomed  intercourfe  with  all  parts 
of  the  American  continent  was  entirely  cut  off. 
If  not,  it  was  triumphantly  afked,  in  what  man- 
B  b  2  ner 
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Q  Q  j^  ncr  were  they  fupported  during  the  war,  when  all 
Yj  regular  communication  with  the  United  States 
was  fupprefled  ? 

In  reply  to  this  objeftion,  it  was  proved  that 
the  Britifh  fugar  iflands,  during  the  war,  had  been 
very  badly  fupplied,  both  with  lumber  and  provi- 
fions ;  and  at  an  expence  which,  if  it  had  conti- 
nued,  would  have  been  equally  ruinous  with  the 
not  being  fupplied  at  all.  Their  chief  refource  was 
the  American  vefTels  that  had  been  captured  in 
their  way  to,  the  French  iflands ;  a  refource  which 
had  terminated  with  the  war,  and  at  beft  proved 
fo  uncertain  and  inadequate,  that  many  of  the 
Britifli  iflands  had  been  driven  by  neceflity  to  the 
word  of  all  applications  (as  Britifli  colonifts)  of 
their  labour;  the  raifmg  provifions,  and  cutting 
lumber  upon  their  own  eftates.     Inftead  of  dired- 
ing  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  thofe  valuable 
and  bulky  fl:aples  which  contribute,  in  fo  eminent 
a  degree,  to  form  the  dignified  mafs  of  fupport 
which  the  Britifli  navigation  derives  from  her 
diftant  colonies,   they   had  been  compelled   to 
change  their  fyfl:em:  They  had  abandoned  the 
cultivation  of  fugar,  and  applied  their  land  and 
labour  to  the  purpofes  of  raifing  food.     In  what 
degree  the  Britifli  navigation  and  commerce  had 
fuffered  by  this  meafure,  the  cufliom-houfe  books 
would    demonfl:rate: — From    that    authority  it 
^ould  appear,  that  in  1777,  previous  to  the  cap- 
ture by  the  French  of  any  of  the  fugar  iflands, 
the  import  of  fugar  into  England  only,  had  fallen 
fliort  of  the  import  of  1774  upwards  of  45,000 
hogflieads,  of  i6  cwt. ;  in  value  nearly  one  mil- 
lion, creating  a  lofs  in  freight  of  ;^.  150,000  on 
that  article  alone,  and  a  defalcation  in  the  public 
revenue  of  ^^.300  a  day,  for  eyery  day  in  the 
year  I  Here  then,  it  was  faid,  was  a  full  and  fatif- 

fadory 
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faSory  refutation  of  the  popular  clamour  on  the  CHAP, 
fubjeft  of  the  carrying  trade.     Compared  with      IV. 
thefe  loffes,  and  their  confequences  to  every  part ' 
of  the  empire,  fo  inconfiderable,  fo  truly  con- 
temptible  was  the  trifling  interference  of  Ame- 
rican fhallops,  carrying  food   to  invigorate  the 
hungry  labourer,  and  timbers  to  repair  mills  and 
houfes,  that  it  feemed  not  to.  be  an  objeft  deferv- 
ing  a  moment's  folicitude  in  the  bread  of  a  great 
nation. 

Such  were,  in  part,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments offered  on  behalf  of  the  Weft  Indies;  and 
if  the  queftion  had  met  with  unprejudiced  and 
temperate  difcuflion,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not- 
withftanding  the  jealous  and  monopolizing  fpirit 
of  traffic,  tnat  regulations  widely  different  from 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  reftridion  and  exclufion  to- 
wards  America,  would  have  been  eftablifhed; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  private  interefts  of  fonie, 
and  the  prejudices  and  paifions  of  others,  were 
allowed  to  mingle  in  the  inveftigation.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  common  cafes,  it  ill  becomes  an 
undiftinguifhed  individual  to  arraign  the  wif- 
dom  and  propriety  of  the  national  councils  ;  but 
although  there  is  a  degret  of  refpect  due  to  men 
in  authority,  which  1  would  willingly  preferve, 
yet  I  dare  not  maintain  it  either  by  the  violation 
or  the  fuppreffion  of  truth.  The  confequences 
which  flowed  from  the  proceedings  recommend- 
ed and  adopted  on  this  occafion,  will  prefently 
be  feen;  and  they  cannot  be  remembered  with 
indifference.  To  fupprcfs  fa£ls,  therefore,  in 
which  the  interefts  of  humanity  are  fo.  deeply 
concerned,  is  to  facrifice  both  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  hiftory;  the  great  end  of  which  is  to 
make  the  errors  and  mifconduft  of  one  fet  of 
men,  a  lelTon  and  a  warning  to  tiieir  fucceffors. 

The 
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BOOK  '^^^  ^^^^  w^^>  *^  fpeak  plainly  and  undifguifed- 
VI.  ly,  that  the  committee  or  council,  to  whom  the 
confideration  of  this  important  bufinefs  devolved 
(with  the  beft  intentions  I  believe,  for  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  they  wifhed  to  injure  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies)  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  guided 
in  their  refearches  by  men  who  had  refentments  to 
gratify,  and  fecret  purpofes  to  promote.  Some  of 
thefe,  were  perfons  whom  America  had  pr0fcrib- 
cd  for  their  loyalty,  and  unjuftly  deprived  of  their 
poffcffions.  That  they  had  become,  on  this  ac- 
count, objefts  of  compaffion,  and  claimants  on 
the  public  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  no  wifh  to 
deny ;  but,  without  doubt,  they  were  the  laft 
men  in  the  world  whofe  opinions  (hould  have 
been  adopted,  concerning  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
fyftem  of  reciprocity  and  conyeniency  between 
this  country,  and  that  which  they  had  left. .  To 
fuppofe  that  fuch  men  were  c?ipable  of  giving  an 
impartial  and  unbialfed  teftimony  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
is  to  fuppofe  they  had  diverted  themfelves  of  th^ 
common  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  firft  inquiries  of  the  committee  of  council 
(thus  influenced)  were  directed  to  difprove  the 
aifertions  contained  in  ^n  addxefs  of  the  aiTembly 
of  Jamaica,  concerning  the  diftrefs  in  which  that 
ifland  was  ftated  to  be,  at  that  time,  involved, 
from  the  want  of  provifions  and  lumber.  Although 
thofe  affertions  were  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
declarations  and  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  gover^ 
nor  himfelf,  to  vvhom  the  addrefs  was  prefented  ^  ; 
their  lordfhips  reported,  that  the  aflembly  were  by 
no  means  warranted  in  the  ftrong  terms  they' had 
ufed  ;  it  appearing,  they  faid,  "  from  private  let- 
ters laid  before  them,  that  the  fcarcity  complain- 

*  Sir  Arch.  Campbell. 
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ed  of  did  not  exi/i"     When  their  lordfhips  Were  CHAP, 
humbly  defired  to  communicate  the  names   of      IV. 
the  parties   who   had  written  fuch  letters,  that ' 
fome  judgment  might  be  formed  what  degree  of 
credit  was  due  to  their  teftimony,  againft;  that  of 
the  legiflature  of  the  colony,  they  refufed,  with 
tokens  of  manifeft  difpleafure,  to  difclofe  them. 

Their  lordfhips,  in  the  next  place,  proceeded 
to  eftimate  the  refources  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  and,  in  contradidion  to  the  evidence  and 
concUifions  which  had  been  given  and  adduced 
by  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters,  they 
aflerted,  in  general  terms,  "  that  the  exportation 
of  grain  from  Canada  would  revive  and  increafe, 
provided  the  Weft  Indian  marlvct  was  fecured  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  ;**  and  they  added, 
f '  that  feveral  perfons  of  great  experience,  were  of 
opinion,  that  an  annual  export  of  300,000  bufliels 
iTiight  in  a  few  years  be  depended  on.**     They  ad- 
mitted that  the  natural  impediments  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  might  affeft 
the  fupply  of  lumber,  but  denied  that  this  circpm- 
ftance  would  injure  the  trade  in  flour.     They 
ftated    "  that  Nova   Scotia  would  be   able   i|i 
about  three  years  to  fupply  great  quantities  of 
lumber,  and  njoft  of  the  other  articles  which  the 
Weft  Indies  are  in  want  of  from  North  America, 
provided  grants  of  land  were  properly  made  and 
fecured  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  that  (although  thp 
fea  coaft  is  rocky  and  barren)  the  inferior  parts, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  have  2»s  fine  a  foil  as 
any  part  of  the  world,  admirably  fitted  for  dairy 
farms y  and  the  growth  <f  garden  vegetables,** 

They  averred,  "  that  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 

is  fine  and  healthy  ;  that  the  new  fettlers  were  in- 

duftrious,  and  that  the  neutral  French  whq  ftill 

remain  (when  no  longer  in  a  precarious  ftate  with 

4  '  *  refpcfl: 
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BOOK  refpeft  to  the  government  under  ^^hich  they  are 
VI.  to  live)  would  probably  follow  the  example  of 
the  new  fettlers,  and  learn  from  them  to  improve 
the  (;puntry;  efpecially  if  due  encouragemehc 
fhould  be  given  to  their  induftry,  by  fecuring 
them  proper  markets.  Their  lordftiips  were  fur- 
ther affured,  from  good  authority,  that  upon  the 
like  encouragement,  the  population  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia would  be  increafed. 

Such  a  detail  of  probabilities,  provifoes,  and 
poffible  contingencies,  with  the  mention,  among 
other  refoiirces,  of  dairy  farms  and  garden  vege- 
tables^ feemed,  to  the  difappointed  planters,  fome- 
thing  very  like  .derifion  and  mockery.  They 
complained,  that  inflead  of  aiTuranpes  of  relief, 
they  were  put  off  with  airy  conjedlures,  with  fri- 
volous ifs  and  may  be^s  ;  with  promifes  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with  d6clara* 
tions  negatived  both  by  experience  and  reafon  ! 

In  truth,  the  argument  which  appeared  to  have 
moft  weight  with  their  lordfliips  themfelves,  was 
that  which  (tacitly  admitting  all  expeftation  of 
fupply  from  Canaaa  and  Nova  Scotia  to  be  chi- 
merical and  delufive)  took  for  granted,  that  by 
excluding  American  fliips  from  the  ports  of  the 
Weft  indies,  Great  Britain  would  find  full  em^ 
ployment  for  as  many  additional  yeffels  as  America 
formerly  employed  in  that  commerce,  and  reap 
all  the  profits  ^hich  America  reaped,  of  which 
they  calculated  the  freightage  alone,  at  the  an- 
nual fiim  of  ;^.  245,000  fterling. 

On  the  whole,  the  lords  of  the  committee 
flrongly  recommended  a  ftricl  and  rigid  adhe- 
rence  to  the  meafure  of  confining  the  intercourfe 
between  our  Weft  Indian  Iflands  and  America, 
to  Britifh  (hips  only,  as  a  regulation  of  abfolute 
i^^ceffity ;  confidering  any  deviation  from  it,  as 

expofin^ 
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cjcpofing  the  commerce  aftd  navigation  of  Great  cH  A  P. 
Britain  to  the  rivalry  of  revolted  fubjecls,  now      IV. 
become  ill  affeded  aliens.     They  exprcffed,  in- ' 
deed,  fome  apprehenfion,  left  the  congrefs  of  the 
United  States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting  in 
return  Britifli  veflels  from  being  the  carriers  be- 
tween thein  and  the   Britifli  Weft  Indies;  but 
feemed  to  think  this  circumftance  not  very  pro- 
bable, ipafmuch  as^the  people  of  the  United  States 
would,  i^  that  cafe,  they  faid,  fuffer  much  more 
than  any  of  his  Majefty's  fubjefts ;  a  conclufion 
not  very  decifive;  the   experience  of  all   ages 
abundantly  proving,  that  confiderations  of  inte- 
reft  are  frequently  overpoy^ered  by  motives  of 
refentment. 

Thefe  doftrines  and  opinions  of  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council  were  unfortunately  ap- 
proved and  adopted  in  their  fulleft  extent  by  the 
Britifh  government ;  and  the  only  folitary  hope 
which  now  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weft  Indies  was,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  their 
lordfliips,  concerning  American  retaliation,  was 
ill  founded ;  and  that  the  United  States,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  prohibitory  fyftem  of  Great  Britain, 
would  ftill  ppen  their  ports  to  Britifh  (hipping ; 
and  freely  indulge  them  with  'the  liberty  of  itn^ 
porting  the  produfts  of  the  Britifli  fugar  iflands ; 
carrying  away  American  produce  in  return.  The 
planters  could  not  indeed  but  forefee  a  very  great 
expence,  delay,  and  uncertainty,  attending  fuch 
circuitous  navigation  ;  but  to  this  they  were  pre- 
pared to  fubmit,  as  the  only  alternative  of  escap- 
ing inevitable  and  impending  deftrudion. 

But  there  was  this  misfortune  attending  the 

fugar  planters,  that  their  wants  were  immediate ; 

'  and  of  a  complexion  aftecting  not  only  property, 

but  life.     Whatever  refources  might  ultimately 

be 
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BOOKbe  found  in  the  opulence  and  faculties  of  the 
VI.  mother  country,  it  was  impoflible,  in  the  nature 
'  of  things,  to  exped  from  fo  diftant  a  quarter  an 
adequate  fupply  to  a  vaft  and  various  demand, 
coming  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Many  of 
the  fugar  iflands  too  had  fuffiered  dreadfully 
under  two  tremendous  hurricanes,  in  1780  and 
1781,  in  confequence  where;of  (had  it  not  been 
for  the  cafual  affiftance  obtained  from  prize  vef- 
fels)  one-half  of  their  negroes  muft  abfolutely  have 
periihed  of  hunger.  Should  fimilar  vifitatiohs  oc- 
cur, the  moil  dreadful  apprehenfions  would  be 
realized ;  and  I  am  forry  ^to  add,  that  reqlized 
they  were  / 

I  have  now  before  me  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  aflembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the  fubjcft  of  the 
Have  trade,  wherein  the  lofs  of  negroes  in  that 
ifland,  in  confequence  of  thofe  awful  concuflions 
of  nature,  and  the  want  of  fupplies  from  Ame- 
rica, is  incidently  flated.  It  is  a  document  of 
the  beft  authority ;  and  the  following  extraft 
from  it,  while  it  abundantly  acquits  the  Weft 
Indian  merchants  and  planters  from  the  charge 
of  turbulence  and  faftion,  wfiich  on  this  occafion 
was  illiberally  brought  againft  them,  will,  I  hope, 
^erve  as  an  awful  leffon  to  future  minifters  how 
they  fuffer  the  felfifhnefs  of  party,  and  the  pre- 
judice of  perfonal  relentment,  to  have  an  influ- 
ence in  the  national  councils. 

**  We  (hall  now  (fay  the  committee)  point 
out  the  principal  caufes  to  which  this  mortality 
of  our  flaves  is  juftly  chargeable.  It  is  but  too 
well  known  to  the  houfe,  that  in  the  feveral  years 
1780,  1781,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  it  pleafed 
Divine  Providence  to  vifit  this  ifland  with  repeat- 
ed hurricanes,  which  fpread  defolation  through- 
put moft  par^s  of  the  ifland* j  but  the  pariflies 

which 
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which  fufFered  more  remarkably  than  the  reft,  CHAP, 
were  thofe  of  Weftmoreland,  Hanover,  Saint  IV. 
James,  Trelawny,  Portland,  ^and  Saint  Thomas  "^^^t"^^ 
in  the  Eaft.  By  thefe  deftruftive  vifitations,  the 
plantain  walks,  which  furnifti  the  chief  article  of 
lupport  to  the  negroes,  were  generally  rooted 
up,  and  the  intenfe  droughts  which  followed, 
deftroyed  thofe  different  fpecies  of  ground  pro- 
vifions  which  the  hurricanes  had  nqt  reached. 
The  ftorms  of  ^1780  and  1781  happening  during 
the  time  of  war,  no  foreign  fupplies,  except  a 
trifling  afliftance  from  prize-veffels,  could  be  ob- 
tained on  any  terms,  and  a  famine  enfued  in  the 
leeward  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  deftroyed  many 
thoufand  negroes,  ^ittv  the  ftorm  of  the  30th 
of  July,  1784,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  publiflied  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  7th  of  Auguft,  permitting  the  free  im- 
portation of  provifions  and  lumber  in  foreign 
bottoms,  for  four  months  from  that  period.  As 
this  was  much  too  fhojrt  a  time  to  give  fufficient 
notice,  and  obtain  all  the  fupplies  that  were  ne- 
ceffary,  the  fmall  quantities  of  flour,  rice,  and 
other  provifions,  which  were  imported  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  proclamation,  foon  rofe  to  fo  exor- 
bitant a  price  as  to  induce  the  affembly,  on  the 
9th  of  November  following,  to  prefent  an  addrefs 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  requefting  him  to 
prolong  the  term  until  the  latter  end  of  M^irch 
1785;  obferving,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country  to  come  to 
fuch  maturity  as  to  be  wholefome  food,  before 
that  time.  I'he  term  of  four  months  not  being 
expired  when  this  addrefs  was  prefented,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  declined  to  comply  thercr 
with;  but  on  the  ift  of  December  following, 
the  houfe  reprefented,  that  a  prolongation  pf  the 

term 
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BOOK  term  was  then  abfolutely  neceflary :  They  obferve 
VX.  that,  perfuaded  of  the  reluftance  with  which  his 
honour  would  be  brought  to  deviate  from  regu- 
lations which  he  felt  himfelf  bound  to  obferye,  it 
would  give  them  much  concern  to  addrefs  him 
on  the  laitie  occafion  a  fecpnd  time,  were  they 
not  convinced  that  it  was  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  ex- 
treme neceflity  as  to  juftify  fuch  a  deviation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Majefty's  council,  direft^d,  that  the 
time  formerly  limited  (hould  be  extended  to  the 
31ft  of  January  then  next  enfuing  (1785):  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  informed  the  houfe,  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  deviate  any  longer  from  the 
regulations  which  liad  been  eftabUfhed  in  Great 
Britain. 

From  the  31ft  pf  January,  1785,  therefore,  the 
ports  continued  fhut,  and  the  fufferings  of  the 
poor  negroes,  in  confequence  thereof,  for  fome 
months  afterwards,  were  extreme:  Providential 
ly,  the  feafons  became  more  favour^ifcle  about 
May,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  com  and 
'  grqund  proyifiqns  were  gathered  in  by  the  month 
of  Auguft }  when  the  fourth  ftorm  happened,  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  immediately  fhut  the 
ports  againft  the  exportation  of  any  of  our  pro- 
yifions  to  the  French  and  Spanifh  iilands,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  have  fuffered  more  than  our- 
felves ;  but  not  thinking;  himfelf  at  liberty  to  per- 
mit the  importation  of  provifions  in  American 
vefTels,  the  produftions  of  the  country  were  foon 
exhaufted,  and  the  ufual  attendants  of  fcanty  and 
unwholefome  diet,  dropfies  and  epidemic  dyfen- 
Jeries,  were  again  dreadfully  prevalent  in  the 
fpring  and  fummer  of  1786,  and  proved  fatal  to 
great  numbers  of  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

On 
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On  the  20th  of  Oftober  in  that  year,  happen-  c  H  AP. 
cd  the  fifth  dreadful  hurricane,  which  again  laid  IV. 
wafte  the  leeward  parifties,  and  completed  the^ 
tragedy.  We  decline  to  enlarge  on  the  confe- 
quences  which  followed,  left  we  may  appear  to 
exaggerate;  but  having  endeavoured  to  com- 
pute, with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  fubjeft  wfll 
admit,  the  number  of  our  flaves  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  thefe  repeated 
calamities,  and  the  unfortunate  meafure  of  inter- 
difting  foreign  fupplies,  and  for  this  purpofe 
compared  the  imports  and  returns  of  negroes  for 
the  laft  feven  years,  with  thofe  of  feven  years 
preceding,  we  hefitate  not,  after  every  allow- 
ance for  adventitious  caufes,  to  fix  the  whole  lofs 
at  fifteen  thoufand :  This  number  we  firmly 

BELIEVE  TO  HAVE  PERISHED  OF  FAMINE,  OR 
OF  DISEASES  CONTRACTED  BY  SCANTY  AND  UN- 
WHOLESOME BIET,  BETWEEN  THE  LATTER  END 
OF   1780,    AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF   I787.*' 

Such  (without  including  the  lofs  of  negroes  in 
the  other  iflands,  and  the  confequent  diminution 
in  their  cultivation  and  returns)  was  the  price 
at  which  Great  Britain  thought  proper  to  retain 
her  exclufive  right  of  fupplying  her  fugar  iflands 
with  food  and  neceffaries !  Common  charity  muft 
compel  us  to  believe  (as  I  verily  do  htWevt)  that 
this  dreadful  profcription  of  fo  many  thoufand 
innocent  people,  the  pqdr,  unoffending  negroes, 
was  neither  intended  nor  forfeen  by  thofe  who 
recommended  the  meafures  that  produced  it.  Cer- 
tainly no  fuch  proof  was  wanting  to  demonftrate 
that  the  refentments  of  party  too  frequently  fuper- 
fede  the  common  feelines  of  our  nature.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  the  evil  did  at  length  in  fome 
meafure  furnilh  its  own  remedy :  The  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica,  by  appropriating  part  of  their  lands 

and 
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BOOK  ^^d  labour  to  the  raifing  of  provifions,  and  the 
VI.  hewing  of  ftaves,  found  fome  refource  within 
'  themfelves ;  and,  happily  for  the  other  iflands, 
the  United  States  did  not,  as  was  apprehended, 
adopt  any  fcheme  of  retaliation ;  fo  that  Britifh 
veflels  ultimately  obtained  the  profits  of  the  car- 
riage (whatever  it  was)  between  the  Weft  Indies 
and  America ;  and  thus  at  length  the  fy ftem  became 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  legiflature  *. 

But, 

•  By  the  28th  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  which  took  effcA  tkc  4th 
of  April  1788,  it  is  cnadted,  "  That  no  goods  or  commodt- 
tles  whatever  (hall  be  imported  or  brought  from  any  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  St;ate8  of  Americay  into 
any  of  his  Majeily's  Wed  India  Iflands  (in  which  defcription 
the  Bahama  Iflands^  and  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers  tf!ands» 
are  included)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
alfo  of  the  (hip  or  veiTel  in  which  the  fame  (hall  be  fo  im- 
ported or  brought,  togetlier  with  all  her  guns,  furniture^ 
ammunition,  tackle,  and  apparel ;  except  tobacco,  pitch , 
tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  mafts,  yards,  bowfprits,  ftaves, 
heading,  boards,  timber,  (h  ingles,  and  lumber  of  any  fort; 
horfes^  neat  cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  live  flock  of  any 
fort ;  breads  bifcuit,  flour,  peafe,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice, 
oats,  barley,  and  grain  of  any  fort,  fuch  commodities,  re- 
fpcftively,  being  the  growth  or  produ£lion  of  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  faid  United  States  of  America  r  And  that  none 
of  the  goods  or  commodities  herein  before  excepted,  enume- 
rated, and  defcribed,  (hall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any 
of  the  faid  iflands  from  the  territories  of  the  faid  United  States, 
under  the  like  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo  of 
the  fhip  or  vefl*el  in  which  the  fame  fliall  be  fo  imported  or 
brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition, 
tackle,  and  apparel,  except  by  Britifli  fubjefts  and  in  Britiih- 
built  fliips,  owned  by  his  Majefty's  fubjeds,  and  navigated 
according  to  law.  By  another  claufe,  none  of  the  aforefaid 
articles  are  to  be  brought  from  any  of  tlie  foreign  iflands^ 
under  the  like  penalty,  except  in  times  of  public  emergency 
and  diftrefsi  when  the  governors  of  any  of  our  iflands,  with 
the  advice  and  confrntofthe  council,  may  authorize  the  im- 
portation of  them  by  Britifli  fubjc(5ts  in  Britifli-built  fliips  for 
a  limite4  time/'  Such  is  the  }aw  as  it  now  (lands  with  re- 
gar* 
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But  J  whatevet  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  mo-  CHAP- 
ther  country^  from  the  regulations  and  arrange-  ^V. 
ments  which  the  Britifli  parliament  thus  confirm^ ' 
ed  and  perpetuated,  it  is  certain  that  her  remain* 
ing  colonies  in  North  America,  at  whofe  inftance 
and  for  whofe  benefit,  the  fcheme  of  exclufion 
and  reftriftion  was  principally  promoted,  derived 
few  or  none  of  thofe  advantages  from  the  mea-» 
fure,  which  they  had  promifed  to  themfelves  in 
the  outfet.  They  difcovered,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  were  irrevo- 
cable. The  river  Saint  Lawrence  remained^  as 
ufual,  locked  up  feven  months  in  the  year  by  an 
impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  ;  and  Nova  Scotia  ftill 
continued  devoted  to  inexorable  fterility ;  fo  much 
fo  indeed,  that  the  very  men  who,  in  1784,  had 
confidently  reprefented  this  province  as  being  ca- 
pable, in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  of  fupplying 
all  the  Weft  Indies  with  lumber  and  provifions, 
found  it  neceflary,  at  the  end  of  thofe  three  years^ 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  the  infertion  of  a  claufe  in 
the  prohibitory  ack,  to  authorife  the  admiflion  of 
both  lumber  and  provifions  into  that  province 
from  the  United  States.  O^  this  circumftance  it 
is  unneceffary  to  anticipate  the  reflcdions  of  the 
reader ! 

In  confequence  of  this  permiffion,  there  were 
Ihippedin  the  year  1790,  from  the  United  States 
to  Nova  Scotia  alone,  540,000  ftaves  and  Iicad- 

gard  to  the  import  of  American  articles  into  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies  :  Concerning  the  export  of  Britifh  Weft  Indian  pro* 
duce  to  the  United  States,  it  is  permitted  to  export,  in  (hip« 
Britifh-built  and  owned,  any  goods  or  commodities  whatfo- 
cver,  which  were  not,  at  the  time  of  pafTing  the  a(^,  prohi- 
bited to  be  exported  to  any  foreign  countr)'  in  Europe,  and 
alio  fugai,  mclafles,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  and  pimen- 
to ;  bond  being  given  for  the  due  landing  of  the  fume  in  the 
United  States. 
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BOOK  ing,  924,980  feet  of  boards,  285,600  (hingle^^ 
^[^^  and  i 6,000  hoops ;  40,000  barrels  of  bread  and 
meal,  and  80,000  bufhels  a(  grain ;  an  irrefraga- 
ble proof  that  Canada  had  no  furplus  of  either 
lumber  or  grain  beyond  her  own  confumption,  or 
tmdoubtedly  the  Canadian  market  would  have 
been  reforted  to,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  thus  vanifti  all  the  golden 
dreams  and  delufive  promifes  of  a  fufiicient  fup- 
ply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  ahfwer  the 
wants  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  the  prediftidns  of 
the  planters  and  merchants  have  been  verified  and 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  years.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  furnifti  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  a£kual  exports  from  thofe 
provinces  to  the  Weft  Indies  fmce  the  war  (the 
report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  the  Have 
trade,  though  fraught  with  information  in  all 
other  cafes  that  relate  to  the  commerce  of  the  co- 
lonies, being  filent  on  this  head)  or  of  the  fifli 
which  they  fend  annually  to  the  fugar  iflands. — 
The  quantity  of  this  latter  article  imported  into 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  from  Newfoundland,  on 
2X1  average  of  four  years  (1783  to  1786,  both 
inclufive)  was  80,645  qilin^tals*. 

The 

*  The  imports  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  St.  John's,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  between  the  3d  of  April,  1783,  and  the  26th  of 
OAober,  1 784,  have  been  fiatcd  in  a  Report  of  the  Aflemblyof 
that  Ifland.  The  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious.  No 
flour, — no  (hip-bread  or  bifcuit,  no  Indian  corn,  or  other  meal, 
— no  horfcs,  cattle,  (heep,  hogs,  or  poultry. — The  only  provi- 
fions  were,  one  hundred  and  eighty  bufhcls  of  potatoes,  and 
751  hogfheads  and  about  500  barrds  of  falted  fifh, — rather  a 
fcanty  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  30,000  white  people, 
and  ;850,ooo  blacks,  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen  months ! — Of 
lumber,  5cc.  the  quantity  was  510,088  feet,  20  bundles  of 

hoops,  and  301,324  (hingleS. Previous  to  the  war,  on  an 

aren^e  of  the  dve  years  from  1768  to  1772,  the  whole  imports 

'     into 
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The  exports,  for  the  year  1787,  from  the  Bri- c  H  A  P. 
tilh  fugar  iflands  to  all  our  remaining  American      IV. 
poffeflions,  Newfoundland  included,  confifted  of' 
9,891  cwt.  of  fugar,  874,580  gallons  of  rum,  8i 
cwt.  of  cacao,  4  cwt.  of  ginger,  26,380  gallons 
of  melafles,  200  lbs.  of  piemento,  575  cwt.  of 
coffee,  1,750  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  and  fome  fmall 
articles,  fruit,  &c.  of  little  account ;  the  value  of 
the  whole,  agreeably  to  the  current  prices  in  Lon- 
don, was  £' 100 J ^06  lys.  lodi  fterling,  and  the. 
ihipping  to  which  it  gave  employment  was  nomi- 
nally 17,873  tons,  navigated  by  1,397  feamen. — 
As  this  however  includes  repeated  voyages,  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  and  the  number  of  men  mud 
be  reduced  one  half. 

To  the  United  States  of  America  the  fame 
year  the  exports  in  Britifh  (hipping  were  thefe  : 
19,921  cwt.  of  fugar,  1,620,205  gallons  of  rum, 
1244.  cwt.  of  cacao,  339  cwt.  of  ginger,  4,200 
gallons  of  melaffes,  6,450  lbs.  of  piemento,  3,246 
lbs.  of  coffee,  3,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  291 
hides,  and  737  barrels  of  fruit. 

The  value  in  fterling  money,  according  to  the 
prices  current  in  London,  was  ;^.  196,460  Ss. 
as  hath  been  ftated  in  the  former  chapter  *.  The 
amount  of  the  freight  on  thefe  exports,  and  alfo 
on  American  produftions  fupplied  the  Weft  In- 
dies, is  the  monopoly  which  Great  Britain  has 
exaded  by  her  late  regulations.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  faid,  that  if  Sie  has  loft  much,  fhe  has 
gained  \io thing ;  but  eftimating  her  profit  at  the 

into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John's,  were 
33  bamls  of  flour,  7  hogfheads  of  fifli,  ft  barrels  of  oil,  3 
bands  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  36  thoufand  of  (hiugles 
and  flaves,  and  17,235  feet  of  lumber. 

*  Number  of  vcflels  (including  repeated  voyages)  386, 
tonnage  43,380,  men  2,854. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  utmoft, 
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BOOK  utmoft,  to  what  does  it  amount,  compared  with 
V  I.  the  coft  of  the  purchafe  ?  Admitting  it  even  to  ftand 
'^at  the  fum  fixed  by  the  committee  of  council*, 
how  fubordinate  is  fuch  a  confideration,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  future  grbwth.  and 
profitable  extff  ence  of  our  fugar  iflands,  the  whole 
of  whofe  acquirements  center  in  the  bofom  of  the 
mother  country,  enriching  her  manufaftures, 
encouraging  her  fiiheries,  upholding  the  credit  of 
her  funds,  lupporting  the  value  of  her  lands,  and 
augmenting,  through  a  thoufand  channels,  her 
commerce,  navigation,  revenues,  ftrength,  wealth, 
and  profperity ! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  confideration  of  very  feri- 
ous  importance,  that  the  benefits  of  the  prefent 
reftraining  fyftem  are  by  no  means  conmienfurate 
to  the  rilk  which  is  incurred  from  it.  Jamaica, 
it  is  true,  in  time  of  fcarcity,  may  find  fome  re- 
fource  within  herfelf,  and  America  has  not  yet 
adopted,  and  perhaps  may  not  adopt,  meafures 
of  retaliation ;  but  it  muft  always  be  remembered, 
that  every  one  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  is  occa- 
fionally  fubje&  to  hurricanes,  and  many  of  them 
to  exceflive  droughts,  which,  by  deftroying  all  the 
products  of  the  earthy  leave  the  wretched  negroes 
no  dependance  but  on  imported  provifions  fup* 
plied  them  by  their  owners.  Antigua  has  been 
frequently  rendered  by  this  calamity  a  fcene  of 
defolation,  as  it  was  particularly  in  1770,  and 
twice  again  in  the  years  1773  and  1778.  Should 
the  fame  irrefiftible  vifitation  overtake  thefe  un- 
fortunate countries  hereafter,— as  the  planters 
hav€  no  veflels  of  their  own,  and  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica are  denied  admittance  into  their  ports, — ^how 
are  even  the  moft  opulent  among  them  to  avert 

•  £'2^SiOOO  ftcrling, 
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from  their  unhappy  labourers  the  miferies  of  fa-  CHAP, 
mine,  which  in  a  like  cafe  fwept  off  fuch  num-  IV. 
bers  in  Jamaica  ?  Concerning  the  permiffion  that 
is  held  out  to  the  planters  to  refort,  in  time  of 
emergency,  to  the  foreign  iflands,  it  is  fo  mani- 
feftly  nugatory,  that  I  chopfe  not  to  fpeak  of  it 
in  the  language  which  my  feelings  would  dic- 
tate *. 

Compared  with  the  danger  thus  impending 
over  the  feeble  and  defencelefs  Africans,  the  in- 
conveniency  which  of  late  has  been  felt  and  com- 

*  Under  the  prcfent  limit/;d  intcrcourfe  with  America  (ex- 
clufive  of  the  uncertainty  of  being  fupplied  at  all)  the  Weft 
Indians  are  fubje£i  to  threefets  of  devouring  monopoliils.  i  ft. 
The  Britifli  fhip-owners.  2d.  Their  agents  at  the  ports  in 
America.  3d.  Their  agents  or  fa^lors  at  the  chief  ports  in 
the  iflands,  all  of  whom  exa6l  an  unnatural  profit  from  the 
planter ;  by  which  means  thofe  moft  eiTential  neceiTaries,  ftaves 
and  lumber,  have  rifen  in  price  no  lefs  than  37  per  cent,  as  the 
following  comparative  table  will  demonftrate : 

PrUes  ofJiaveSf  lumber^  lite,  at  Ktn^on^  yainaica^  during  two 
periods  ;  the  firft  from  lyjl  to  1775  fiotb  years  inclufive) 
the  fecond  from  1788/0  1791. 


Red  Oak  Suves  per  M. 
White  Oak  Staves  per  M. 
Pitch-pine  Lumber  per  M. 
Common  Lumber  per  M. 
22  Inch  Shingles      per  M. 


Red  Oak  Staves  per  M. 
White  Oak  Staves  per  M. 
Pitch-pine  Lumber  per  M. 
Common  Lumber  per  M. 
22  Inch  Shingles      per  M. 


1772. 

1773- 

1774- 

1775- 

£.t. 

£.s. 

£.e. 

;f.>. 

8  — 

8  — 

8  10 

9  — 

9  10 

9  10 

10  — 

II  — 

8  — 

9  — 

9  10 

10  — 

6  10 

7  10 

8  10 

9  10 

2  — 

2  5 

2  10 

0  10 

1788. 

1789. 

1790. 

1791. 

£.s. 

£.s. 

£.s. 

£.s. 

14  10 

14  — 

10  10 

12  — 

»5  — 

>5  — 

II  — 

12  — 

14  — 

12  5 

II  10 

12  — 

13  — 

10  — 

9  10 

10  — 

3  — 

3  — 

2  15 

2  15 

c  2  plained 
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BOOK  plained  of  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  high  price 
VI.  of  Weft  Indian  commodities,  deferves  not  the 
confideration  of  a  moment.  It  is  the  neceffary 
and  unavoidable  confequence  of  our  own  arrange- 
ments.^  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  this  circumftance 
alone  that  comes  home  to  our  feelings ;  and  to 
this  caufe,  more  than  to  any  other,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, may  be  attributed  the  clamour  which  has 
been  induftrioufly  excited  againft  the  planters, 
concerning  their  fuppofed  iU  ufage  of  their  ne- 
groes.  Difcontent  at  the  high  price  of  fugar,  is 
called  fympathy  for  the  wretched,,  and  the  mur- 
murs ot  avarice  become  the  dilates  of  humanity. 
What  inconfiftency  can  be  more  grofs  and  lament- 
able! We  accufe  the  planter  of  cruelty  to  his 
flaves,  and  contemplate  at  the  lame  time,  with 
approbation  or  indifference,  our  own  commercial 
policy,  under  which  many  thoufandsof  thofe  un- 
happy people  have  already  perifhed,  and  to  which 
(I  grieve  to  add)  many  thoufands  more  will  pro- 
bably  fall  a  facrifice !    . 


fijT  THE  following  Memorial  from  the  Agent  of  Ja- 
maica, to  his  Majefty's  Minifters,  prefented  during 
the  inveftigation  of  the  fubje£t  to  which  it  relates, 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  and  explain  what  is  obfcure 
and  deficient  in  fome  parts  of  the  preceding  difcuf- 
fion.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  obfervc,  after  what 
has  been  related,  that  no  anfwer  was  given. 

The    Reprcfcntation   of  Stephen  Fuller,   Efquire 
Agent  for  Jamaica,  to  his  Majefty's  MinifteFS. 

The  acent  of  Jamaica,  by  the  advice  and  s^proba* 
tion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Penryhn,  Edward 
Long,  and  Brvan  Edwards,  Efquires,  widi  whom  he  is 
dire^ed,  by  the  council  and  affembly,  to  confult,  begs 
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leave  to  fobmlt  to  the  confidcration  of  his  Majcfiys  Mi-  CHAP, 
ntfters,  the  following /obferyations  and  propofitions,  on       IV. 
the  iubjcft  of  fach  part  of  the  memorial  and  petition  of  s-^-j^*^ 
the  council  and  afTembly  to  his  Majefty,  of  the  eleventh 
of  December  laft,  a^  relates  to  a  limited  inteitourfe  be- 
tween the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  inr  American  bottoms. 

The  faid:  agent  conceives  that  it  is  no  longer  a  queftion^ 
Whether  the  neceflicies  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  iflands 
can  be  fiipplied  by  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the 
United  States;  the  invincible  law  of  abfolate  neceffity 
(paramount  to  all  other  confiderations)  having  lately  in- 
duced the  lieutenant  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica  to 
open  the  pons  of  that  ifland  to  all  American  v^ flels,  of  . 
all  defcriptions,  by  proclamarion.  The  faid  memorialifts 
have  ftated,  that  this  meafure  was  diftated,  "  folelyby 
"  motives  of  felf  prefcrvation;"  for  they  folemnly  af- 
firm, <<  that  nothing  but  a  reafonable  participation  in  a 
^*  tnfde  with  the  United  States,  can,  on  many  probable 
M  contingencies  ih  future,  prevent  them  from  ruin  and 
f«  death." 

It  is  prefumed  to  be  a  fa£l,  equally  well  eftablifhed, 
^hat  the  neceifities  of  the  faid  iilands  cannot  be  fupplied, 
in  any*degree  adequate  to  their  wants,  even  from  the 
United  States,  unlefs  in  veiTels  actually  belonging  to  the 
faid  States.  The  Weft  Indian  iflands  have  few  or  no 
{hips  of  their  own ;  and  were  it  even  true,  which  the  faid 
agent  by  no  means  allows,  that  Britifti  vefTels  from  hence 
mi^ht,  by  circuitous  voyages,  profitably  tranfport  lumber 
and  provific^s  from  the  United  Sutes  to  the  faid  iflands, 
and  fo  return  to  Gre^t  Britain  with  freights  of  fugar ; 
yet  the  plailtets  would  be  whojly  unable  to  pay  for  lum- 
ber and  provifions  thus  obtained;  not  only  from  the 
augmented  coft  thereof,  but  alfo,  inafmuch  as  their  rum, 
their  chief  refource  for  the  purchafe  6f  ncceflaries,  to 
the  amouftt  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  fterling,  would 
ftill  renrain  a  dead  weight  on  their  hands  :  the  confump- 
tion  of  rum  in  this  kingdom,  in  ^he  year  1783,  not  ex- 
ceeding 505,1 50  gallons ;  although  the  quantity  annually 
made  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  iflands,  for  exportation, 
exceeds  7,700,000  gallons. 

The  agent,  defirous  of  obviating  all  material  objec- 
tions, humbly  offers  tq  your  confid^ratioUi  the  plan  of  a 

future 
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BOOK  future  intcrcourfe  between  the  faid  iflands  and' the  United 
VI.  States^  of  fo  (IriA  and  limited  a  nature,  as,  heprefumeSf 
will  not  be  controverted,  even  by  thofe  who  have  hitherto 
appeared  mod  zealous  for  confining  the  trade  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only. 

Firft,  The  faid  agent  humbly  oflTers  to  your  coafidera- 
tion,  whether  the  intercourfe  requefted  by  the  Weft  In- 
dian planters,  in  American  veflcls,  may  not  be  confined 
to  floops  and  fchooners  only,  having  but  one  deck,  and 
not  exceeding  the  burthen  of  fixty  tons.  And,  to  obvi- 
ate all  fufpicions  of  fraudulent  meafurement,  whether 
the  number  of  mariners  in  each  vefiel  may  not  be  limited 
to  three  white  feamen,  and  as  many  negroes,  or  people  of 
colour,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  fix  in  the  whole  h 

Secondly,  Whereas,  among  the  commodities  formerly 
sallowed  to  be  imported  into  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  the  following  were  articles  of  coiifiderablc  im- 
portance, viz.  Bar  iron— wr.x  and  fpermaceti  candles — 
train  oil — ihams — tongues — ^herrings— butter— cheefe — 
lbap^-*-llarch — tallow— faltcd  beef  and  pork ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, viz.  falted  beef  and  pork,  the  import  into  all  the 
Britifli  \Vcft  Indian  iflands,  from  t{ie  faid  ftates^  in  the 
years  1771,  1772,  and  1773,  was  44,782  barrels,  worth, 
at  the  ports  of  delivery,  upwards  of  jf.  110,000  fterling 
money :  it  is  fubmitted,  that  the  planters  in  future,  be 
reftrifled  to  the  fupplying  themfelvcs  with  all  thefe  arti- 
cles of  indifpenfible  necclTity  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land only,  trufting  neverthclefs,  that  in  adjufting  the 
commercial  arrangements  between  Great  J3ritain  and  Ire- 
land, provifion  will  be  made,  by  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, for  a  reciprocal  fccurity  to  the  Weft  Indian  planter, 
againft  the  introduftion  of  foreign  Weft  Indian  produce 
into  that  kingdom,  and  againft  any  augmentation  of  taxes 
upon  the  export  of  fait  provifions  from  thence  to  the 
Britifti  Weft  Indies. 

Thirdly,  As  it  has  been  urged,  that  granting  permif- 
fion  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  Unitfcd  States,  to  export  raw  fu-p 
gars  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  iflands,  may  interfere 
with  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  5  whc^ 
ther  this  permifTion  may  not  be  reftrifted,  in  future,  to 
clayed  and  refined  fugars  only  ? 

Fourthly,  As  to  hides  and  flcins,  cotton  wool,  indigo, 
logwood^  fuftjc,  and  other  dyers  woods  5  whether  the 

export 
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export  thereof,  to  the  United  States,  from  the  Bririfli  c  H  A  P. 
plantations,  (hould  not  be  prohibitecl  altogether  ?  jy^ 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  aH  reafonable  encouragement 
may  be  ftiewn  to  the  Britifh  fettlers  in  our  remaining 
provinces  of  North  America ;  and  to  demonftrate,  that 
the  fugar  planters  are  finccrely  difpofed  to  give  them  the 
preference  of  their  cuftom,  whenever,  by  the  increafe  of 
people,  or  the  progrefs  of  cultivation,  they  (hall  be  ac- 
tually enabled  to  fupply  our  wants,  m  part  or  in  total ; 
svhether  the  meafures  now  fubmittcd  to  the  confideration 
of  his  Majefty's  Minifters,  if  adopted  by  parliament, 
may  not  be  in  force  for  a  probationary  period  only,  to 
(Commence  the  firft  day  of  July  next  ? 

By  means  of  a  fyftem  of  this  kind,  the  imports  from 
,the  United  States,  into  the  BritiOi  Weft  Indies,  will  be 
confined  in  future  to  working  cattle,  lumber,  and  provi- 
sions only ;  and  of  the  latter,  to  fuch  fpecies  alone,  as 
St  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  our  remaining  provinces,  cannot  immediately  furnifh, 
in  a  quantity  by  any  means  adequate  to  the  demand.— 
The  American  navigation  fufBcient  for  this  purpofe,  muft, 
by  the  exclufion  of  fo  many  articles,  neccflarily  be  in 
proportion  diminiftied.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  the 
number  of  velTels,  both  American  and  Britifh,  formerly 
employed  in  a  direft  intercourfe  between  the  Weil  In- 
dian iflands  and  North  America,  never  exceed  533,  and 
the  feamen  employed  therein  3,339;  of  which  1,000  at 
lead,  it  is  conceived,  were  negro  flaves,  or  people  of 
colour.  On  (he  plan  now  propofed,  it  is  probable,  con- 
fidcring  the  confequent  diminution  of  tlie  number  of  vef- 
fels,  that  the  whole  number  of  white  feamen  fo  employ- 
ed in  future,  would  not  exceed  twelye  hundred.  And 
what  policy  can  be  more  dreadful,  than  that,  which,  in 
order  tp  diftrefs  fo  infignificant  a  handful  of  people,  ihould 
put  the  whole  of  the  fugar  iflands,  containing  500,000 
inhabitants,  to  the  rifque  of  de(tru(flion  ? 
»  It  is  hot  for  the  agent  to  fupppfe,  that  it  can  ever  be 
deemed  expedient,  rather  tp  connive  at  a  clandclline, 
than  authorize  an  open  intcrcourrc  ;  but  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  exprefs  his  mod  fcrious  apprehendons  of  the 
mifchiefs  which  feems  to  threaten  liis  conflitucnts.  The 
French  government,-  as  he  is  informed,  liaving  lately 
'  •    •■  *  ellabliHicd 
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BOOK  ^ft^^Ii^^^  "^  1^^^  ^^^  feren  free  ports  in  their  ifiand^, 
Yj^  for  the  admiffion,  in  foreign  veffels,  of  lumber  and  live 
ftock  of  every  fpecies,  fahed  beef,  and  fi(h>  he  fears,  that 
if  the  Britifli  planters  cannot  obtain  their  neceflaries,  in 
apy  thing  like  a  fufficient  quantity,  by  a  licenfed  mode 
of  intercourfe  in  Britiih  veflels,  they  mud  procure  them 
by  illicit  means,  or  difcontinue  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  And  that,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  French  iflands 
promifes  to  facilitate  a  clandeftine  introdudlion  of  fup- 
plies,  they  will  probably  obtain  them  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  moft  part,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  iflands,  and  in  French  bottoms.  In  this  events 
the  French  free  ports  may  becom^  the  great  emporiums 
for  thefe  articles,  and  gain  a  profit  upon  their  cuftomers, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rifque,  and  the  de^ 
mand ;  French  feamen  may  be  employed  (more  formida* 
ble  of  the  two  than  American) ;  the  Britifli  planters  be.* 
come  dependants  on  their  rivals;  the  plantations,  the 
commerce,  and  the  marine  of  France,  may  derive  from 
this  fatal  caufe  a  rapid  improvement  and  grandeur; 
whilft  the  Britifli  interefts,  in  that  part  of  the  empire^ 
are  finking  with  equal  rapidity  into  annihilation. 

STEPHEN    FULLER. 
March  8,  1785, 
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C     H     A    P.       V. 

Charges  brought  again/1  the  Planter^  introduclory  of 
Opinions  and  Doctrines  the  Defign  of  which  is  to 
provCj  that  the  Settlement  of  the  Britijh  Plania^ 
tions  ivas  improvident  and  unicife. — fejiitnony  of  . 
the  InfpeElor  General  on  this  oubjcil^  and  Ani^ 
madverftons  thereon. — Erroneous  idea  concerhifi^ 
a  dijiin6l  Interefl  between  Great  Britain  (ind  her 
Sugar  JJlands.' — The  National  Income  and  the 
Profits  of  Individuals  arifing  from  thofe  IJlands  . 
confidcred  feparatcly. — Opinions  of  Pofitcthwaite 
and  Child. — Whether  the  Duties  on  Wc/t  Indian 
Commodities  imported  fall  on  the  Confumer^  and 
in  what  Cafes  ? — Drawbacks  and  Bounties  :  Ex- 
planation of  thofe  Terms^  and  their  Origin  and 
Propriety  traced  and  demonflrated. — Of  the  Mo- 
nopoly-compa^  ;  its  Nature  a)id  Origin. — Reflric- 
tions  on  the  Coloni/is  enumerated  ;  and  the  Benefits 
refulting  therefrom  to  the  Mother  Country  pointed 
out  and  illufirated.— Advantages  which  woidd 
accrue  to  the  Planter^  the  Revoiue^  and  the  Pub- 
lic^ from  permitting  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Wefi 
Indies  to  refine  their  raw  Sugar  for  the  Britijh 
Confumpfion. — Vnjufi  Clamours  raifed  in  Great 
Britain  on  any  temporary  Advance  of  the  Wefi 
Indian  Staples. — Projcd  cf  eflablifhing  Sugar 
Plantations  iii  the  Euji  Indies  under  the  Protect 
tion  of  Government  confidcred, — Remonflrance 
which  might  be  offered  againfi  this  and  other 
Meafures.'-^ConclufiGn^ 

XjLFTER  fo  copious  a  difpiay  as  hath  been  given  CHAP, 
of  the  prodigioufly  increafed  value  of  thefe  im-      V. 
pirtant   illands,   during  the  fpace  of  a  century  ^-^^"""^ 

and 
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BOOK  and  a  half,  which  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  their 
^I^  firft  fettlement,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 
'condud  of  Great  Britain  towards  them  (not- 
withftanding  the  proceedings  on  which  I  have 
prefumed  to  animadvert  in  the  foregoing  chap* 
ter)  has  generally  been  founded  in.kindnefs  and 
liberality ;  and  that  the  niurmurs  and  complaints 
which  have  fometimes .  proceeded  from  the  plan- 
ters, when  new  and  heavy  dutiqs  have  been  laid 
on  their  ftaples,  have  been  equally  ungrateful  and 
tmjuft ;  the  faftidioiis  peeviflmefs  of  opulent  folly, 
;md  Surfeited  profperity. 

Charges  to  this  effe^  have  indeed  b^en  fre- 
quently urged  againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  with  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs  and  rancour, 
which  inclines  one  to  thinH,  that  a  fmall  degree 
of  envy  (excited,  perhaps,  by  the  fplendid  appear- 
ance of  a  few  opulent  individuals  among  them 
refident  in  Great  Britain)  is  blended  in  the  accu- 
fation.  They  would  therefore  have  remained 
"unnoticed  by  me^  were  they  not,  on  frequent  oc- 
cafions,  introduftory  of  dodrines  and  opinions  as 
extraordinary  in  their  nature,  as  dangerous  in 
their  tendency;  for,  fupported  as  they  are  by 
perfons  of  ability  and  influence,  they  cannot 
fail,  if  adopted  by  minifters,  and  carried  from 
the  national  councils  into  meaiures,  to  widen 
our  recent  wounds,  and  make  a  general  maf- 
facre   of  our  whole  fyftem  of  colonisation. 

Of  thefe  doctrines  and  opinions,  fo  far  as  they 
concern  the  Britifh  plantations  in  tHe  Weft  Indies, 
the  following  is  a  fair  abftraft  and  abridgment : 

Firft,  That  the  fugar  iflands  have  been  fettled 
by  Britifh  capitals  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  greater  advantage  at  home,  in  carrying 
on  and  extending  the  manufadures,  the  com^ 
merce,  and  agriculture  of  Great  Britain* 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,   That   the  money   expended   up^nonAP. 
Weft  Indian  eftates,  is  in  general  far  from  yield-      V. 
ing  a  profitable  return  to  the  nation,  inafmuch  as 
even  a  good  crop  does  not  leave  the  owner  fo^ 
much  as  fix  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  after  pay-' 
ment  of  expences. 

Thirdly,  That  the  duties  on  Weft  Indidn  com- 
modities fall  altogether  on  the  confumer. 

Fourthly,  That  the  feveral  prohibitory  laws 
which  have  been  made,  tending  to  force  the  con- 
fumption  of  Britifh  Weft  Indian  produce  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have  vefted  in  the 
planters  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Britifli 
market,  at  the  coft,  and  to  the  manifeft  injury, 
of  the  Britifh  confumer,  who  might  otherwife 
purchafe  fugars,  &c.  from  the  foreign  iflands,  20 
or  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  thofeof  Great 
Britain.    * 

Fifthly,  That  from  this  great  difparity  of  price 
between  Britifh  and  foreign  fugars,  the  former 
cannot  be  made  an  objeft  of  export  from  Great 
Britain,  by  any  other  means  than  by  granting 
drawbacks  and  bounties  out  of  the  Exchequer; 
the  Britifh  exporter  being  otherwife  unable  to 
ftand  the  competition  of  prices  in  the  foreign 
market:— a  policy,  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
dangerous  and  deftruftive. 

The  inference  which  is  drawn  from  thefe  pre7 
mifes  is  plainly  this ;  that,  coniidering  the  ex*- 
pence  of  proteSing  them  in  war,  the  fettlement 
of  fugar  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  im- 
provident and  unwife ;  and  that  their  further  ex- 
tenfion  and  improvement  would  not  promote  the 
general  interefts  of  the  Britirti  empire. 

It  is  probable. that  thefe,  and  fmular  notions  of 
the  fame  tendency,  but  of  more  exteiiiive  appli- 
cation, were  originally  diffeniinated  with  no  other 

view. 
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BOOK^^^^  than,  by  depreciating  the  Value  and  im- 
VJ.  portance  of  all  colonial  fettlements,  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  thofe  rafh  and  incqnfiderate  pro* 
ceedings,  which  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  Ame* 
itca*  They  have  had  their  day ;  and,  like  other 
fpeculatjons  and  endeavours  as  vaiA  and  ineffec- 
tual, might  have  been  configned,  without  injury, 
to  oblivion.  It  is  therefore  with  a  confiderablc 
degree  of  furprife,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  late  in- 
veftigatiqn  by  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com* 
mons,  I  perceive  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
vive and  eftablifti  mod  of  them,  by  a  perfon, 
whofe  public  fituation,  as  infpeftor  general  of  the 
exports  and  impprts  of  Great  Britain,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  give  great  weight  to  his  opinions  *^. 
Of  the  value  of  this  office,  as  affording  an  inex- 
bauftible  fourcc  of  important  and  accurate  infor-. 
mation  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Britilh  com* 
merce,  I  havefpoken,  I  hope,  with  due  refpeft, 
in  former  p^ffts  of  this  work ;  but  in  mere  fpcr 
culative  points,  not  clearly  founded  on  matters  of 
fafl:,  the  opinions  of  the  officer  himfelf,  whoever 
he  may  l)e,  carry  no  further  degree  of  authority 
than  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  reaforiing  which 
accompanies  them.  Of  this  nature  are  the  feve- 
ral  theorems  before  flated.  They  are  matters  of 
opinion  only ;  in  fome  refpefts  incapable  of  proof 
^as  the  firft  propofition  for  inflance)  and  in  others, 
where  proof  is  attempted,  they  generate  conclu* 
fions  widely  different  from  thofe  which  are  drawn 
from  the  fads  adduced  in  their  fupport.  As, 
however,  the  n^anifeft  aim  of  fuch  doftrii^es  is  to 

*  Sec  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Irving,  Efquire,  before  3 
fclcft  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  appointed  to  ex- 
amine wilneffeson  the  flave  trade,  reported  7th  April,  179 1, 
from  whence  I  have  extradled  moft  of  the  do6kfincs  animad- 
verted upoQ  Iq  the  texts  and  chiefly  in  his  own  words. 

induce 
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induce  the  legiflature  to  adopt  meafures  that  in  CHAP, 
'their  confequences  may  check  and  impede  the      V. 
further  progrefs  of  the  colonifts  in  a  line  of  culti-^ 
vation,  in  which,  under  the  exprefs  encourage* 
ment  of  government,   they   have  already  em* 
barked  their  fortunes,  and  applied  their  facuU 
ties,  it  becomes  neceflary,  in   a  work   of  this 
kind,  to  confider  them  with  fome  degree  of 
attention. 

It  might  indeed  be  alledged,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  nothing  can  more  clearly  expdfe  the 
nakednefs  of  that  doftrine  which  affeds  to  con- 
fider the  fugar  iflands  as  unprofitable  to  the  na- 
tion, than  a  plain  and  fimple  difplay  of  the  pro- 
dudlions  which  they  furnifh,  the  market  which 
they  create  for  our  manufaftures,  and  the  ftiipping 
to  which  they  give  employment.  And  fuch  a 
difplay  hath  already  been  exhibited  in  the  pre-* 
ceding  chapters:  but,  unfortunately,  there  pre- 
vail many  popular  prejudices  againft  the  colonies, 
which  are  difficult  to  remove,  becaufe  they  are 
founded  not  in  reafon  but  felfiflmefs.  Opinions 
thus  entrenched,  are  only  to  be  encountered  by 
recalling  to  the  public  attention,  fuch  eftablilhed 
principles  and  fads  as,  being  built  on  experience, 
neither  fophiftry  can  perplex,  nor  f(flf-intereft 
elude. 

In  moft  of  the  late  fpeculative  fyftems  that  I 
have  feen,  which  have  treated  of  the  Britiih  colo- 
nies, there  appears  this  great  and  fundamental 
error,  that  their  interefts  in  general  are  confider- 
ed  ^s  diftinft  from,  and  in  fome  refpeds  oppofed 
to,  the  general  interefts  of  the  empire.  We  fpeak 
of  them  indeed  as  our  colonies,  and  of  their  in- 
habitants as  our  fubjefts ;  but  in  our  dealings,  we 
^re  apt  to  regard  them  with  a  fpirit  of  rivalry  or 
jealoufy,  as  an   unconnefted  or  hoilile  people, 

whofe 
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B  O  O  &  whofe  profperity  is  our  detriment,  and  whofe  gain 
VI.     is  our  lofs. 

Intimations  to  this  effeft  were,  I  admit,  pro- 
mulgated by  very  able  writers  at  an  early  period, 
concerning  New  England,  and  fome  other  of  the 
colonies  in  North  America ;  but  none  of  thofe 
writers  ever  confidered  the  plantations  in  the  Weft 
Indies  in  the  fame  pomt  of  view.  This  necefTary 
diftinftion,  between  colonies  in  northern  and 
fouthern  latitudes,  feems  however  to  have  efcaped 
the  recoUeftion  of  the  infpedtor  general ;  for  al- 
though he  admits  that  the  money  which  is  vefted 
in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  in  faft  Britifli  property, 
yet  he  forgets  that  the  profits  and  returns  arifing 
from  it,  center  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  where 
elfe.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  fugar  planters  are 
but  fo  many  agents  or  ftewards  for  their  creditors 
and  annuitants  in  the  mother  country ;  or  if,  in 
fome  few  inftances,  they  are  independent  proprie- 
tors themfelves,  it  is  in  Great  Britain  alone  that 
their  incomes  are  expended,  and  their  fortunes 
ultimately  vefted.  The  produce  of  the  fugar 
iflands  therefore,  ought,  in  all  reafon,  to  be  con- 
fidered as  ftanding  precifely  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing  with  the  produce  of  the  mother  country. 
The  fugar  made  in  them  is  raifed  by  Britifh 
fubjefts,  and  the  fale  of  it  (Sis  far  as  it  can 
anfwer  any  profitable  purpofe  to  Great  Britain) 
confined  to  the  Britifh  market.  In  the  adual 
confumption  of  the  commodity  within  the  king- 
dom,  the  money  which  it  cofts  is  only  tranf- 
ferred  from  the  hand  of  one  inhabitant  into 
that  of  another :  hence,  be  the  price  high  or 
low,  the  nation  at  large  is  not  one  ihilling  the 
richer  nor  the  poorer  on  that  account.  But, 
of  whatever  is  confumed  at  home,  the  value  is 
faved,  and  of  whatever  is  exported  abroad,  and* 

paid 
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paid  for  by  foreigners,  the  amount  is  fo  much  CHAP, 
clear  gain  to  the  kingdom  *.  V. 

Neither  ought  the  national  profits  arifing  from  ^ 
their  cultivation,  to  be  eftimated,  in  any  degree, 
by  the  profits  which  are  made  by  the  feveral  in- 
dividual cultivators.  The  income  which  the  na- 
tion derives  from  her  fugar  plantations,  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  their  produce.  The  income 
of  the  cultivators  confifts  only  of  the  very  fmail 
proportion  of  that  produce  which  is  left  to  them^ 
after  paying  duties  to  government,  freights  and 
commiflions  to  the  Britiih  merchants,  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  debts  to  Britifh  creditors.  It  is 
indeed  very  poflible  that  a  concern  may  be  lucra- 
tive to  the  public,  which  is  ruinous  to  the  indivi- 
dual. That  the  nation  has  been  benefited  in  ten 
thoufand  ways  from  her  plantations  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  or  common  can- 
dour ever  denied,  until  the  motives  that  I  have 
already  affigned,  gave  birth  to  a  contrary  pre- 
tence; and  that  many  individual  proprietors 
have,  at  the  fame  time,  fuffered  confiderably  by 
adventuring  therein,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  notori- 
ous to  difpute. 

But   the   argument  that  comes  more  imme- 
diately home  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  i$ 

*  It  is  the  pra6lice  with  forae  writers,  in  treating  of  foreiga 
/commerce,  to  confidcr  every  branch  of  it  as  unfavourable  to 
thcsnation,  in  which  the  imports  are  of  greater  value  than  the 
exports;  that  is,  they  (Irike  a  balance  on  the  Cuftom-houfe 
entries,  and  confidcr  the  excefs  either  way,  as  the  meafure  of 
the  national  advantages,  or  difadvantages,  of  Aich  a  trade. 
Perhaps  the  application  of  this  rule  to  moft  branches  of  foreign 
commerce  (rightly  fo  called)  is  not  improper ;  and  it  will  extend » 
I  am  afiaid,  in  a  great  degree»  to  our  trade  with  the  £a(l 
Indies ;  but  from-  what  has  been  faid  in  the  text,  the  reader 
will  perceive  the  grofs  abfurdity  of  bringing  our  intercourfe 
with  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  lame  ftandard  ;  and  that  our  import 
from^  and  not  export  to  them,  is  to  be  cofilidcred  as  the  mea- 
fure of  their  value. 

the 
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B  O  O  Kthc  very  prevalent  idea  which  I  have  before  flight- 
VI.  ly  noticed,  that  all  the  produfts  of  the  Bntifli  Weft 
Indies,  and  more  efpecially  the  great  article  of 
fugar,  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  thofe  of  the  foreign  plantations.  Againft 
this  circumftance  (if  it  were  well  founded)  it 
might  feem  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  national  bene- 
fit arifing  generally  from  the  whole  fyftem ;  but 
the  confumer,  mindful  of  himfelf  only,  conceives 
that  he  ought  to  have  permiflion  to  purchafe  fu- 
gar  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  wherever  he  can  procure 
it.  The  refiner,  whofe  aim  it  is  to  buy  cheap  and 
fell  dear,  claims  the  fame  privilege;  to  which 
indeed  there  would  be  lefs  obyeftion,  if  he  would 
confeut  that  another  part  of  his  fellow  fubjefts, 
the  growers  of  the  commodity,  fhould  enjoy  the 
fame  freedom  from  commercial  reftraint  which 
he  requires  for  himfelf.  Unluckily  however,  the 
main  fad  is  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation. 
The  exiftence  of  fuch  difparity  of  price,  inde- 
pendent of  accidental  and  temporary  fluctuati- 
ons, is  neither  true  nor  poflible,  as  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Brjtifh  export, 
both  of  raw  and  refiined  fugar,  for  the  fupply  of 
foreign  markets ;  it  requiring  no  great  effort  to 
prove,  that  foreigners  would  not  refort  to  our 
market  for  the  purchafe  of  a  commodity,  which 
they  might  buy  cheaper  at  home  *.     There  was  a 

time 

♦  Rcfpcfling  the  French  fugar  iflands*  I  can  fpcak  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Mod  uf  their  largcd  planters  having  adopt- 
cd  the  praftice  of  clayhig^  they  pay  lefs  attention  to  the  ma- 
nufafiure  of  good  mufcovado  than  is  given  to  it  in  our  iflands. 
This  latter  therefore,  being  generally  of  inferior  quality,  may 
be  fold  proportionably  cheaper  than  ours ;  but  whenever  it  is 
of  equal  goodnefs,  the  price  alfo  is  equal,  and  fometimes 
higher.  Of  twelve  famples  of  mufcavadp  fugar  produced  to 
mc  in  Saint  Domingo,  as  of  the  bell  quality  o^  fucrc  brui  made 

in 
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time  certainly,  when  England  was  herfelf  com-  c  H  A  P. 
pelled  to  purchafe  of  foreign  nations,  and  at  their      V. 
own  prices,  many  articles  of  prime  neceffity,  for ' 
a  fupply  of  which,  thofe  very  nations  now  refort 
to  the  Britifh  market.     '*  Before  the  fettlement 
'  of  our  colonies  (fays  Poftlethwaite)  our  manufac- 
tures were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent.     In 
thofe  days,  we  had  not  only  our  naval  (lores,  but 
our  (hips,  from  our  neighbours.     Germany  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  all  things  made  of  metal,  even  to 
nails.     Wine,  paper,  linens,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things,  came  from  France.     Portugal  fupplied  us 
with  fugar.     All  the  products  of  America  were 
poured  into  us  from  Spain ;  and  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of  the 

Eaft 

in  that  ifland,  I  could  not  honeftljr  pronounce  that  znj  one 
was  well  roamifaflured ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  I  could  have  pur- 
chafed  better  fugars  in  Jamaica  at  a  lefs  price  than  was  afked 
for  thofe.  This  was  in  17919  foon  after  the  revolt  of  the 
ilaves,  when  it  might  have  beeo  fuppofed  that  the  diftrefles  of 
the  French  planters  would  have  compelled  chem  to  fell  their 
fugars  more  reafonably  than  they  had  done  for  fevcral  years 
before.  In  fad,  the  only  datum  for  afcertaining  the  relative 
value  of  foreign  and  Britifh  fugar,  is  the  price  of  each  ai  the 
iolottial  market ;  inftead  of  which,  the  price  always  referred  to, 
is  the  f  rice  in  Europe^  after  the  charges  of  freight,  duty,  &c.  arc 
added  to  the  original  coft.  The  not  attending  to  this  necef- 
fary  di(lin£tion,  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  very  erroneous 
idea  above  *  noticed,  which  has  occafioned  more  ilKwill  and 
groundlefs  complaint  agaiud  the  Britifh  fugar  planter,  than  any 
other  circumftance.  While  I  am  on  this  fubjed  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  dtfparity  between  the 
profits  obtained  on  their  fugar  by  the  Britifh  and  French 
planters  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  a  French  publica- 
tion  of  charader,  *  the  author  ftates  the  whole  year's  import 
into  France  on  an  average  at 

130,000   calks,   valued    at    90    million    of  livres,   equal 
to  —  —  ;^-3»937>500  fieri. 

•  Rcflcdiooi  d*an  Vieillard,  &c.  1785. 
Vol.  IL  D  d  Againft 
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BOOK Eaft  Indies,  at  their  own  price**     The  fame  ac- 
VI.      count  IS  confirmed  by  Sir  Jofiah  OhiM.     *'  Portu- 
'  guefe  fugar  (fays  this  author)  before  we  had  plan- 
tations 

Againil  this  value  he  fcts  the  duties  and  tmpoftsi  vi%\ 

Livres. 
Duties  of  the  wcftern  domain     5,600,000    £.  245,000 
Ditto  in  the  Weft  Indies  7>344iOOO         32 1,300 

566,300 

Ditto  on  50,000  cafks  don-1      ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

fumed  or  refincdin  France  J     ^^^^^lOOO  200,900 

Total  of  impofts  and  duties^  \ 

including  the  charges  of  {  ^ 

Government,    civil    and  T  ""  ^0^i20O 

military,  in  the  iflands      ) 


According  to  this  ftatement,  1 

thefe  fugars  arc  valued,  >     30     5     9^ 

per  cafh,  at  J 

And  the  duties  thereon  efti-T        ^     c     ^ 

mated  at  —  j      5     **     o 


Leaves,  clear  of  duties,  2417     94  fterliug  money. 

Let  us  now  look  to  Britifh  fugars. 

I  fuppofe  14  cwt.  a  good  average  weight  per  ca/k  at  fale, 
and  that  2].  58.  per  cwt.  was  a  high  medium  of  price  in 
Great  Britain  (duty,  &c.  included)  for  feveral  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  St.  Domingo : 

I  compute  the  public  charges,  civil  and  military,  paid  la 
our  Iflands  by  grant  of  afTembly,  at  not  lefs  than  200|OOo1. 
per  annum  : 

And  that  this  reds  as  a  charge  upon  their  fugars  of  about 
two  fhillings  per  c<uit. 

The  amount  of  thcfe  colonial  impoils  upon  a  cafk  of  14 
cwt.  will  therefore  be  -  -  /".  i     8     o 

The  Britifh  duties  which  were  formerly  paid 

on  importation  were  12s.  3|d,  per  cwt.  812     o 


In  all,  per  Cafk  £•  ^o    o    o 

Then, 
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tetions  of  our  own,  fold  for  feven  and  eight  pounds  C  H  A  P^ 
fterling  the  quintal  or  cwt. ;"  and  it  is  a  remark-  V. 
able  and  well  known  circumftance,  after  that  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  in  Jamaica,  was  fuppreffed 
by  an  exorbitant  duty  of  near  £^.io  the  hundred 
weight.  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  pay  to 
her  rivals  and  enemies,  ;^.  200,000  annually  for 
this  commodity,  fo  eflential  to  a  great  variety  of 
her  mod  important  manufadtures.  At  length, 
the  duty  being  repealed,  and  a  bounty,  fometime 
after,  fubftituted  in  its  place,  the  provinces  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  entered  upon,  and 
fucceeding  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant, 
fupplied,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  the  French 
and  Spaniards  (receiving  too  our  manufaftures  in 
payment),  not  only  the  Britifh  confumption,  but 
alfo  enabled  Great  Britain  to  export  a  furplus  at 
an  advanced  price  to  foreign  markets. 

Then,  fuppofing  the  grofs  value  of  one 
ca(k  of  14  per  cwt.  at  458.  per  cwi*  to 
be  -^  -  -  ;^«3^    'o    o 

Deduft  puUic  impolls  and  duties        -  1000 

Leaves  —        ;^.  21   10     o 

N.  B.  5I.  86.  (the  French  duties)  is  rather  lefs  than  18 
fcr  cent,  on  the  value,  and  lol.  the  impoils  and  duties 
paid  by  the  Britifh  planters,  is  3 1 1  fer  cent. 

From  the  preceding  calculation  it  appears,  that  out  of  lool- 
value  of  the  French  planter's  fugar,  there  is  left  him,  after 
payment  of  duties  to  bis  government  abroad  and  at  home,  82L 
-^But  to  the  Britifh  planter,  out  of  his  fugar,  no  more  thaa 
681.  58. — and  although  the  grofs  apparent  value  of  the  Britifh 
planter's  hogfhead  of  fugar  is  higher  than  that  of  the  French 
planter's  by  il.  48.  3d.  yet  he  receives,  after  paying  the  tax«8 
upon  it,  lefs  than  the  other  by  3I.  7s.  9d. — This  fnperior  ad- 
vantage enables  the  French  planters  to  pay  a  bigher  price  for 
negroes,  and  to  carry  on  their  plantations  at  a  greater  expence 
than  the  Englifh— circumflances  which  probably  make  the 
fcalc  between  the  planters  of  the  two  nations  nearly  even. 

D  d  2  If 
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BOOK     ^f  ^h^f^  writers  then  were  well  informed,  and  the 
VI.      commercial  world  has  thought  highly  of  their  in- 

s-'nr"'**-^  duftry  and  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  (though  it  is  eafily  faid)  that  the  fettlement 
of  the  Britim  fugar  plantations  was  unwife  or  im- 
provident ;  nor  will  it  be  found  very  eafy  to  point 
out  any  other  channel  in  which  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  in  their  improvement,  could 
have  been  applied  to  greater  national  benefit, — 
Againft  advantages  of  fuch  magnitude  and  perma- 
nence as  I  hav€  fhewn  to  refult  from  thofe  colo- 
nies, and  the  various  branches  of  our  commerce 
dependent  thereon,  neither  the  lofs  to  individuals 
in  the  plantations,  by  improvident  fchemes  in  the 
outfet,  or  improper  conduft  in  their  fubfequent 
purfuits,  nor  the  temporary  inconvenience  which 
is  fometimes  fuftained  by  the  purchafers  and  con- 
sumers at  home,  from  an  occafional  advance  of 
price  in  fome  few  of  the  colonial  produfts,  out- 
weighs in  the  fcale  of  reafon  a  feather ! 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  infpeftor  gene- 
ral, in  the  teftimony  which  he  gave  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  had  not  inveftigated  the  fubjedk 
with  his  ufual  accuracy  and  difcernment.  In  the 
firft  place,  he  appears  not  to  have  fufficiently  ad- 
verted to  the  nature  of  Weft  Indian  property  as 
Britifti  capital,  and  the  application  and  difpofal  of 
its  profits  as  augmenting  the  national  ftock ;  and 
in  the  fecond,  he  has  evidently  regarded  as  one 
'  and  the  fame,  two  objefts,  which  have  feldomany 
affinity,  and  are  fometimes  extremely  diffisrent  in 
their  nature,  namely,  the  national  gains  arifing 
from  the  whole  fyftem,  and  the  profits  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  narrow  walk  of  colonial  agriculture. 
1  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  pofitions  and 
doftrines  which  have  been  advanced  concerning 
the  duties  that  are  paid,  and  the  drawbacks  that 

are 
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are  granted  on  the  produfks  of  the  Britifli  fugar  CHAP. 
iilands,  and  fhall  aftel'wards  treat  fomewhat  largely      v. 
of  the  monopoly  compafl:,  or  the  privilege  whicn  ^ 
the  planters  of  thofe  iflands  poffefs,  of  mpplying 
exclufively  the  Britifti  confumption  of  fugar,  and 
other  articles.     The  fubjedt  is  naturally  dry,  and 
not  fufceptible  of  ornament ;  but  its  importance 
will  not  be  difputed,  and  perhaps  there  are  but 
few  commercial  regulations  whofe  principles  are 
lefs  underftood  than  thofe  of  the  compad  laft 
mentioned. 

The  points  to  be  confidered  are  briefly  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  objeftions : — It  is  ailerted, 

Firft,  That  the  duties  which  are  levied  on  the 
produfts  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  though  paid  in  the  firft  inftance  by 
the  proprietor  or  importer,  ultimately  fall  on  the 
confumer,  and  on  him  alone  *. 

Secondly, 

^  *  The  following  arc  corrcft  tables  of  the  duties  payable  at 
this  time  (1792)  on  the  pnncipal  articles  of  Weft  Indian 
produce,  both  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

Duties  payable  upon  Importation  Into  Great  Britain  of 
the  produce  of  the  Britj/b  Weft  Indies^  agreeable  to  the  Con- 
foltdated  AS^  mojl  of  wh'uh  are  drawn  back  vpon  Exporta* 
tion* 

£.    s.      d. 
Refined  fugar,  cwt.         -  -         4188 

Mufc.  fugar,  -  -  -         o     15       e 

Rum,  per  gallon,  cuftoms  5</.  excife 

41.  3</.  -        -        •  -048 

Piemento,  per  lb.        -        -        -        0-03 
Indigo,  mahogany,  Nicaragua  wood» 
logwood,  lignumvitae,  and  fuftic, 
free 
*  Coffee,  per  cwt.  -  -  036 

*  If  the  Coffee  it  for  home  confumption^  it  pays  a  further  duif 
^f  £'V  IS**  P^  ^'^^*  ^^  the  cuftoms y  and  O^d.  per  lb.  to  tie 
pxcife, — Cocoa  alfo^  if  for  home  confumption^  payt  12/.  6d.  per 
fwt^'-^xcife  O^d.  per  lb. 

C0COII9 
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BOOK      Secondly,  That  the  praftice  of  allo\nng  draw-^ 
VI.     backs  on  their  rerexport,  is  dangerous  and  de^ 
ftruflive. 

Thirdly, 

£.    ,.    d. 

Cocoa,  ditto  -         -  -        o       I       3 

Ginger,  black  or  white,  per  cwt.  o     ll       o 

Cotton,  fvom  any  place   in  Britifh 

bottoms,  free. 
Gum  Guaiacumj         -         --009 
Jalap         -         -         i-         -         009 
Aloes,  per  cwt.  -         -.        -         6108' 

Sarfeparilla,  per,  lb.  -  -         o       o      '8 

Tamarindsj  red,  cwt.  -         -     *    i       o       6 

Impo/l  of  the  UNiTEa  States  upon  WE$f  Ikdian  Pro* 

DUCE. 

Cet^i 
DiAIBed  fpirits  if  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

below  proof,  per  gallon  -  •  ZO      . 

If  more  than  five,  and  not  more  than  ten 

per  cent,  below  -         -         -         -  si 

If  of  proof,  and  not  more  than  (ive  per 

cent,  b^low  •  •  •  •  22 

If  9bove  proof,  but  not  exceeding  twenty 

per  cent.  •  -         -         -         -         -  25 

If  of  more  than  twenty,  and  not  more  than 

forty  per  cent,  above  proof  -  -  3Q 

If  of  more  than  forty  per  cent,  above  proof  40 
Brown  fugar         ^    -         r         -         -          -  Ig 

MelafTes  -----  3 

Coffee,  per  pound         -  -  -  -  4 

Cocoa         -         ..         -  .  .  •         I 

Pi^emento         r         -        .-         -         •        -         4 

Indigo         -         -  -         .         -  -  25 

Cotton         -  -  -  -  -         -         3 

Tonnage  on  foreign  vefTels  per  ton  -  50 

N.  B.  One  hundred  Cents  is  equal  io  a  Sfant/b  Dollar. 

Not  Icfs  than  50  Gals,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

*^*  An  addition  of  ten  per  centum  to  be  made  to  the  feve- 
ral  rates  of  djuties  before  fpccified  and  impofed,  excepting 
rum,  which  fhall  be  iniportcd  in  ihips  or  vcffels  not  of  the 
United  States, 

cy'  Browa 
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Thirdly,  That  the  monopoly  of  fupply  vefted  c  H  A  P. 
in  the  planters  is  partial,  oppreffive,  and  unjuft.  V. 

I  fliall  confider  thefe  feveral  pofitions  in  the  or- 
der in  which  I  have  placed  them.  The  inveftiga- 
tion  of  them  is  neceffary  to  the  completion  of  my 
"work,  and,  with  a  few  general  obfervations,  wiU 
conclude  my  labours. 

If  daily  experience  did  not  evince  that  argu- 
ment has  very  little  effeft  on  the  avarice  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  felfifh  prejudices  of  indivi- 
duals, it  might  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
firft  of  thefe  pofitions  (in  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried)  fliould  ever  be  ferioufly  repeated,  after 
the  dear  and  unanfwerable  refutation  which  has 
been  given  to  it,  both  in  parliament  and  from  the 
prefs,  a  thoufand  times ;  and  what  is  more,  by 
fad  experience  in  a  thoufand  inftances  !  So  long, 
however,  as  it  continues  to  be  the  language  of 
prejudiced  or  interefted  men,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
planters  to  give  it  attention;  and  although  they^ 
may  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  a  queftion 
which  has  been  fo  frequently  and  fully  invefti- 
gated,  they  have  no  reafon  on  that  account  to  be 
filent ;  in^fmuch  as  the  dodrine  itfelf  has  not, 
unfortunately,  the  grace  of  novelty  to  recom* 
mend  it. 

The  planters  then  have  affirmed,  and  they  re^ 
peat,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  mathematics 
more  inconteftible  than  this  maxim  in  commerce, 
that  the  value  of  all  commodities  at  market^  ^depends 
entirely  on  tbcir  plenty  or  fcarcity^  in  proportion  to 

C^  Brown  or  Mufcovado  fugar,  not  of  the  Britlfh  planta^ 
lions,  18  fubjcdty  on  its  importation  into  Great  Britain,  to  a 
duty  of  £,  I  'js.  id.  and  white  or  clayed  fugar  of  foreign 
gro,wth  to  £.2  5/.  6d.  the  cwt. ;  Eaft  Indian  fugar  being 
ranked  among  the  company's  imports  as  manufa6tured  goods, 
pays  ;^*S7  i6x.  ^d,  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  all  white  or 
clayed  fugar. 

the 
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the  demand  or  confumption. — ^If  the  quantity  at 
market  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  feller 
undoubtedly  can,  and  always  does,  fix  his  own 
price  on  his  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  quantity  at  market  generally  exceeds  the  vent 
or  demand,  then  it  is  abfolutely  out  of  the  feller's 
power  to  influence  the  price,  for  the  plenty  will 
neceflarily  keep  it  down  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  raife  it. 

The  truth  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  that  in  the 
lattei*  cafe  the  original  coft  of  the  goods,  and  all 
fubfequent  charges  thereon,  fuch  as  freight,  ware- 
houfe  rent,  duties  and  taxes  of  all  kinds,  are  ob- 
jefts  of  no  concern  to  the  buyer.  The  quantity, 
and  the  quantity  alone,  regulates  the  price  at  mar- 
ket,  and  augments  or  diminifhes  the  profits  of  the 
feller.  If  the  demand  be  great,  and  the  quantity 
fmall,  the  feller  has  fometimes  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  reimburfing  himfelf  the  original  coft,  and 
all  fubfequent  charges  and  duties,  but  likewife  of 
making  great  profit  befides.  Reverfe  the  circum<9 
ftances,  and  he  finds  himfelf  a  confiderable  Ibfer. 
All  this  is  the  neceflfary  and  unavoidable  nature  of 
commercial  adventure,  which  is  only  profperous 
as  it  contrives  to  feed  the  market  properly.;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  the  fupply  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  demand :  Thus  the  taxes  on  lea- 
ther, foap,  candle^s,  malt,  beer,  and  fpirits,  by  in-r 
hancing  the  price  to,  may  be  faid  to'  fall  on,  the 
confumersj  for  as  the  manufafturers  have  it  in 
their  power,  fo  they  proportion  the  fupply  to  the 
demand,  and  bring  to  market  no  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  the  confumption,  and  if,  after 
all,  they  cannot  obtain  a  living  profit,  they  ceafc 
to  deal  in  thofe  commodities. 

It  is  the  fame  in  regard  to  tea,  'wines,  and  other 
commodities,  the  growth  or  manufafture  of  fo- 

reign 
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reign  nations,  over  whofe  exports  we  have  no  con"  CKT  A  P, 
trouL  The  merchant  importer  governs  his  im-  V- 
ports  by  the  demand  which  he  computes  there 
will  be^at  the  Britifli  market  for  the  commodity; 
and  ceafes  to  import  fuch  goods  as  he  finds  will 
not  yield  him  a  profit,  after  the  duty  and  all  other 
charges  are  reimburfed. 

But,  in  the  cafe  of  articles  which  the  fituation 
or  neceffities  of  the  owner  bring  to  fale,  and  for 
which  no  other  vent  can  be  found,  it  is  impoifible 
that  any  duties  or  taxes  which  the  commodity  may 
have  paid  in  its  way  to  market,  can  have  any 
effeQ:  on  the  price ;  for  the  price  arifes  from  the 
demand,  and  the  demand  from  the  buyer's  wants^ 
which  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  the  laying  any 
duty  can  create,  or  the  not  laying  it  diminifh.— 
Thus,  when  wheat  is  fcarce,  the  price  rifes  ;  and 
two  or  three  good  harvefts  make  it  cheap  again, 
without  any  reference  to  the  land-tax  whether  it 
be  3s.  or  4s.  and  without  any  regard  to  the  far- 
mer's expences.  Nor  will  corn  afterwards  bear  a 
good  price  until  the  flock  is  leflened  by  exporta- 
tion or  otherwife,  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  is  barely 
fuificient  for  home  confumption.  Hops,  hay, 
cyder,  and  a  thoufand  other  commodities,  are 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  rule. 

Such  too  is  precifely  the  fituation  of  the  Wefl 
Indian  planters :  they  are  compelled  to  fend  their 
goods  to  market,  or  flarve  ;  and  (with  a  few  un« 
profitable  exceptions)  there  is  no  market  to  which 
they  are  permitted  to  refort  but  that  of  Great  Brit 
tain.  Their  produce  therefore  when  brought  to 
fale,  can  obtain' no  other  than  its  natural  price,  I 
mean  that  price  which  a  greater  or  lefs  fupply 
neceflarily  and  naturally  creates.  The  confumers 
of  fugar  neither  care  for,  nor  enquire  after  it$ 
original  cofl,  or  the  duties  and  charge^  which  it 
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BOOKhas  pakl  in  its  way  to  market.  The  importer 
VI.  however  muft  pay  the  duties  before  he  can  bring 
^his  fugar  to  fs^,  for  no  man  will  buy  unlefs  the 
duty  is  firft  cleared ;  and  whether  the  importer 
can  compel  the  buyer  to  refund  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  it,  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  the  com^ 
modity,  depends  altogether,  as  I  have  obferved^. 
on  the  quantity  at  market ;  it  being  an  abfolute 
contradiction  to  affirm  that  great  plenty  and  a  high 
price  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  great 
fcarcity  and  a  low  price,  can  exiil  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  That  fugar,  like  other  commodities, 
is  fometimcs  bought  up  in  Great  Britain  by  en- 
groifers  on  fpeculation,  may  be  very  poilible  ;  but 
this  is  a  traffic  in  which  as  neither  the  planters  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  nor  their  faftors  at  home,  have 
amy  concern,  fo  neither  are  they  anfwerable  for 
any  confequences  arifmg  from  it. 

'  It  is  true  that,  when  providential  calamities 
have  overtaken  the  Weft  Indies,  the  evii  has  fome* 
times  been  remotely  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  When  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to 
lay  wafte  the  fugar  iflands  by  a  fucceffion  of  tre- 
mendous hurricanes,  it  was  reafonable  to  expeft 
that  the  reduced  ftate  of  their  exports,  would  in- 
hance  their  value  in  Europe.  It  might  then  per^ 
haps  be  faid  that  the  confumer  of  fugar  reim- 
burfed,  in  fome  degree,  the  charges  and  expences 
'  of  its  culture  and  tranfportation,  and  the  duties 
which  had  been  levied  upon  it.  It  was  the  natu-^ 
ral  and  only  relief  (inadequate  at  the  beft)  which 
the  fugar  planters  could  receive;  but  if,  from 
fome  occafional  increafe  of  price  on  fuch  emer-* 
gencies,  they  are  made  fubjefl:  to  permanent  bur* 
thens,  founded  on  the  vain  and  fallacious  idea 
that,  becaufe  the  confumer  has  replaced  them  once^ 
he  will  replace  them  again  ;  the  devaftations  of 
the  elements  are  only  the  leflfer  evil. 

Admitting 
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Admitting  howerer  that  the  cotifumer  really  ch A P, 
does,  in  a  great  many  cafes,  pay  the  duty,  or,  in  V. 
other  words,  that  the  vender  has  it  very  frequently 
in  his  power  to  force  his  own  price ;  who  does 
not  fee,  as  an  inevitable  confequence,  that  a  de- 
creafe  in  the  confumption  will  foon  bring  the 
price  back  to  its  level  ?  The  products  of  the  Weft 
Indies  are  rather  among  the  luxuries  than  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  and  the  great  confumption  of 
fugar  efpecially,  is  with  the  middle  and  lower 
clailes  of  people,  who  can,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
lay  it  afide  when  reafons  of  frugality  require  it. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  this  will  be  the  efFeft,  let 
him  only  enquire  of  any  country  grocer  as  to  the. 
faft,  at  a  time  when  Mufcovado  fugar,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  calamities  that  have  been  ftated, 
and  from  captures  in  war,  rofe  fuddenly  one- 
fourth  in  valine :  He  will  find  that  the  diminution 
in  the  confumption  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  in  a  much  greater  relative  proportion  ;— 
a  more  fatal  fymptom  cannot  attend  any  branch 
of  commerce. 

If  the  arguments  which  have  thus  been  ftated 
are  not  fufficient  in  themfelves  to  juftify  the  re- 
monftrances  which  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies 
have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them,  from  time 
to  time,  to  urge  againft  the  increafe  of  duties, 
there  are  fafts  to  be  adduced,  which  muft  con^ 
vince  the  moft  felfifti  and  incredulous. 

The  inftj^nce  of  indigo  has  been  mentioned 
already  ;  aftd  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,— 
The  planters  complained  of  the  duties  on  that 
article,  as  they  have  fmce  complained  of  thofe  on 
fugar,  and  they  were  told  then,  as  they  are  con- 
ftantly  told  in  other  cafes,  that  the  duties  fell  ul- 
timately on  the  confumer.  Ciovernment  how- 
ever at  length,  by  abrogating  all  the  duties,  faw, 

an4 
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BOO  Kind  acknowledged  its  error  ;  but  the  remedy  was 
VI.     applied  too  late ;  for  if  the  duties  hid  either  been 
'  taken  off  in  time,  or  if  the  weight  of  them  had 
fellen  on  the  confumer,  inftcad  of  the  planter, 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  beyond  all  difpute,  had 
never  been  wrefted  out  of  our  hands. 

Cacao,  or  chocolate,  furnifhes  another  inftance 
of  the  fatal  effefts  of  high  duties  on  importation. 
Strange  as  it  may  feem  that  an  article  which  our 
own  colonies  can  raife  in  the  greateft  plenty  and 
perfedion,  fhould  be  fubjeO:  to  a  higher  propor- 
tionate duty  than  the  foreign  commodity  tea  (the 
place  of  which  chocolate  or  coffee  might  have 
fupplied;)  fuch  however  was  the  cafe  even  when 
the  duties  on  tea  were  nearly  double  what  they 
are  at  prefent !  The  confequence  was,  that  whe» 
ther  the  duties  on  cacao  fell  on  the  confumer  or 
the  planter,  the  effed  on  the  latter  was  precifely 
the  fame  ;  for  if  through  want  of  a  living  profit, 
the  planter  could  not  afford  to  continue  the  culti- 
vation  ;  or  if  in  exafting  a  living  profit,  he  loft 
his  cuftomers,  becaufe  they  could  no  longer  af- 
ford to  purchafe,  his  fituation  became  equally  dif- 
treffing  ;  until  neceflity  compelled  him  to  change 
his  fyftem,  and  apply  his  land  and  labour  to  other 
objefts.  Thus  the  growth  of  cacao,  which  once 
conftituted  the  pride  of  Jamaica,  and  its  princi- 
pal export,  became  checked  and  fuppreffed  be- 
yond the  power  of  recovery.  I  think  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  there  is  not  at  thisr  day  a 
fmgle  cacao  plantation,  of  any  extent,  from  one 
end  of  the  ifland  to  the  other. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  fucceeded  that  of  ca-r 
cao,  and  met  with  a  fimilar  fate :  but  perhaps  the 
inftance  of  coffee  will  come  more  immediately 
home  to  the  imagination  of  minifters,  becaufe  the 
proof  which  it  affords,  arifes,  not  from  what  has 

been 
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been  lofi  by  impolitic  taxation,  but  from  what  has  CHAP, 
been  gained  by  a  prudent  reduction   of  exifting       V. 
duties.     In  the  one  cafe, '  the  leflbn  it  affords  is  "• 
too  mortilFying  to  be  acceptable :  the  other  they 
will  receive  as  a  compliment  to  their  wifdom. 
Having  however  ftated  the  circumftance  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  work,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge 
upon  it  here. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  obferved  on 
the  queftion  of  duties,  this  conclufion  appears  to 
me  to  be  incontrovertible  ;  that  in  nine  cafes  out 
of  ten,  the  duties  which  are  paid  on  the  produfts 
of  the  Britifh  plantations,  fall  chiefly  (either  im- 
mediately or  eventually)  on  the  colonifl  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  who  is  commonly  the  importer,  and 
not  on  the  confumer  in  Great  Britain  ; — ^and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  in  the  tenth  cafe,  when  the 
confumer  pays  them,  he  ought  to  pay  them ;  inaf- 
much  as  all  taxes  fhould  in  jufticeprefs  with  equal 
weight  on  every  member  of  the  community,  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  fuftain  them ;  of 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  taxable  commodities,  con- 
fumption  is  the  criterion.  To  thi?  confideration, 
muft  be  added  the  well  known  and  eftablifhed 
axiom,  that  taxes  paid  by  the  public  at  large  dif- 
tribute  themfelves  fo  equally  on  the  whole,  as 
eventually  to  raife  the  price  of  all  other  commo- 
dities ;  each  man  repaying  himfelf  for  taxes  which 
he  pays  on  other  articles,  by  advancing  the  price 
of  his  own.  <  Let  the  planters  then  no  longer  be 
contemptuoufly  told  (for  fuch  has  been  the  Ian- 
guage  of  their  adverfaries)  that  they  have  groaned 
without  a  grievance.  I  have  fhewn  that  they  have 
been  driven,  from  time  to  time,  by  duties  accu- 
mulated on  duties,  from  the  cultivation  of  one 
produftion  to  another  ;  and  if  (appreheniive  that 
the  few  valuable  llaple  commodities  which  now 

remain 
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BOOK  remain  to  them  are  in  danger  of  being  facrificed, 
Vl.  as  others  have  been,  to  a  fyitem  of  impolitic  tax- 
'  ation)  they  ftate  their  apprehenfions  to  minifters, 
by  a  recital  of  plain  facts,  and  a  perfeverance  in 
well  grounded  complaints,  it  feems  to  me  they 
are  equally  fervirig  government,  and  defending 
their  own  rights  and  propeFties. — Supplies  mull 
neceflarily  be  raifed  ;  they  admit  it ;  but  contend 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  taxation  on  any  par- 
ticular objed  muft  flop,  or  it  will  not  only  defeat 
its  own  purpofe,  but  have  the  effeft  alfo  of  en- 
dangering all  former  duties  laid  on  the  fame  ob- 
jea,  by  totally  deftroying  its  cultivation  or  manu- 
fafture.  The  fubjeft  now  naturally  leads  me  to 
the  confideration  of  drawbacks  and  bounties,  on 
the  re-export  of  Britifli  plantation  produSs,  the 
fecond  head  of  our  prefent  enquiries  ;  and  as  the 
principal  of  thofe  produds  is  fugar,  I  fliall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  that  article. 

The  term  Drawback,  in  the  language  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  is  applied  to  the  tax  repaid  upon 
the  exportation  of  raw  fugar,  and  tTie  word 
Bounty  to  the  money  which  is  paid  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  what  is  refined,  and  exported  in  loaf 
unbroken.  The  word  drawback  fufficicntly  ex- 
preffes  its  meaning  ;  for  (excepting  the  gain  to 
government  by  intereft,  in  confequence  of  having 
had  a  depofit  of  the  tax  for  fome  time  in  its  hands, 
and  fexqepting  the  duty  retained  on  the  quantity- 
wafted  while  the  fugar  continued  in  a  Britifti  port) 
the  original  duty  paid  at  importation,  is  refunded 
on  exportation,  without  diminution  or  addition. 
This  at  prelent  (including  the  laft  duty  of  2s. 
^d.  laid  m  1791,  and  declared  to  be  temporary) 
is  1 5^.  the  hundred  weight.  But  as  to  the  bountyy 
the  cafe  was  once  difierent.  To  encourage  the  re- 
fining trade  in  Great  Britain,  government  gave 

an 
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an  aftiial  premium  oii  the  export  of  refined  fugar  e  H  A  P. 
in  loaves,  in  addition  to  the  drawback,  and  the  v. 
colleftive  fums  fo  refunded  and  paid,  amounting 
together  to  26s.  the  hundred  weight,  obtained 
generally  the  name  of  bounty  ;  a  n^me  which  is 
ftill  retained,  although  in  faft,  fmce  the  laft  duty 
was  laid,  the  extra  fum  which  is  paid  beyond  the 
drawback,  is  but  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a 
compenfation  for  the  duty  which  is  paid  on  the 
extra  quantity  of  raw  fugar  expended  in  produc- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  refined,  and  loft  by  pil- 
ferage and  wafte,  between  the  importation  and 
day  df  fale,  as  will  prefently  be  demonft rated*. 

Having 

*  The  ftatute  book  denominates  that  fpecies  of.  refined 
fugar  upon  which  what  is  called  i/je  bounty  is  granted,  ^<  Sugar 
in  the  loaf  and  wholdy  being  neti,"  Upon  the  export  of  thia 
fort  of  fugar  the  bounty  was  raifed  by  the  5th  George  IIJ. 
c.  45.  to  14/.  6^.  and  a  further  bounty  of  i  is.  6d,  was  granted 
by  the  21  George  III.  c.  16.  making  together  26s,  per  cwt. 
and  fo  it  continues  at  prefent.  The  laft  bounty  of  i  ix.  6 J. 
was  granted  in  confequence  of  an  additional  duty  of  6s,  per 
^«;/.  laid  in  1 781,  on  raw  fugar  imported,  when  Lord  North 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  frankly  declared  that 
he  propofed  the  aforefald  bounty  purpofely  to  remunerate  the 
planters  from  the  import  duty,  which  he  admitted  they  were 
unable  to  bear.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  duty  is  per- 
manent and  certain ;  the  relief,  temporary  and  cafual ;  inaf- 
rouch  as  the  export  of  refined  fugar  is  altogether  occafional, 
depending  on  the  fluftuating  ftate  of  foreign  markets.  Should 
the  foreign  demand  fail,  on  whom  will  this  additional  duty  fdl 
but  on  the  planter  ?  This  confideration  alone  is  a  good  reafdn 
why  the  bounty  fhould  be  more  than  proportionate  to  tlie  draw- 
back. Yet  when  parliament,  in  1791,  Ly  31  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 
laid  a  further  duty  of  is.  Sd.  per  cwt.  on  raw  fu^ar  imported 
from  the  Britifh  plantations  (appropriating  the  (ame,  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  towards  the  difcharge  of  certain  exche- 
quer bills)  making  the  import  duty  15s.  per  cwt.  in  the  whole, 
no  addition  was  made  to  the  bounty  on  the  export  of  refined 
loaf.  All.  that  could  be  obtained  was  an  addition  of  3/.  4,'/. 
.  to  the  drawback,  on  what  the  ftatute  calls  hajlards^  and  ground 
•r  powdered  fugar ;  and  alfo  on  rfined  loaf  hrohe  into  pieces ^ 

and 
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BOOK     Having  thus  explained  what  is  meant  by  the 
VI.     terms  drawback  and  bounty,  in  the  cafe  of  fugar 

"^^^r^^  exported,  I  fliall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
repayment  of  the  duties,  under  either  appellation, 
is  not  a  matter  of  favour  to  the  qolonift  or  im- 
porter, but  of  rigorous  juftice,  and  is  founded 
on  a  ftrift  and  confcientious  right  which  he  pof- 
feffes,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived,  fo  long 
as  a  fenfe  of  moral  duty,  and  a  regard  to  equal 
juftice  {hall  be  found  among  the  principles  of  a 
free  government. 

An  importer  of  merchandize  either  comes  va-_ 
luntarily  into  our  ports,  to  feek  the  beft  market 
for  the  fale  oif  his  goods ;  or  is  compelled  to  enter 
them,  that  the  nation  may  fecure  to  itfelf  the  pre- 
emption at  its  own  market.  If  he  comes  volun- 
tarily, he  is  apprized  of  the  regulations  and  duties 

and  all  fugar  called  candy.  Upon  the  export  of  thefe  fpeciet 
of  fugar,  the  drawback,  previous  to  the  31  Geo.  III.  ftood 
at  I XX.  8^/.  only,  while  the  duty  paid  on  raw  fugar  imported 
was  lis.  4//.  and  it  being  but  juil,  that  the  drawback  (hould 
at  lead  be  equal  to  the  duty  paid,  3/.  4^.  was  added  in  that 
ad;  which,  with  ii/.  8^.  makes  15/.  per  cwt.  the  precife 
amount  of  the  import  duties  paid  fince  that  ad  took  place. 
The  minifter  who  moved  the  additional  duty  of  2x.  8J.  in 
^?9't  propofed  alfo  at  firft  to  augment  the  bounty  in  the 
ufual  proportion ;  but  the  fugar  refiners  remonflrated  againft 
the  meafure,  as  being,  they  faid,  beneficial  only  to  the  planters. 
It  is  remarkable  however  that  in  the  memorial  which  they 
prefented  on  that  oocajion  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, they  furnifli  an  unanfwerable  argument  in  fupport  of  an 
adual  bonus  on  the  export  from  Great  Britain  of  refined  fu- 
gar ;  for  they  admit  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  refined 
article  is  now  made  from  Mufcovado  than  was  formerly  pro- 
duced, owingy  they  fay,  to  improvements  made  by  the  planters 
in  the  ra<w  commodity.  As  thofc  improvements  were  not  effeded 
but  after  many  coftly,  and  fomc  faiitlefs,  experiments,  it  feems 
no  way  confonant  cither  to  juftice  or  reafon  that  the  refiners 
alone  fhould  reap  the  •advantages  of  them,  and  the  planters^ 
who  fuftained  the  riik,  fit  down  quietly  under  the  expence. 

to 
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to  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  port,  he  Will  be  fub-  CHAP. 
]eGt ;  he  makes  his  option,  and  if  he  meets  with  V- 
difappointment,  has  no  right  to  complain  ;  much 
lefs  to  expe£t  a  return  of  the  duties  which  he  has 
paid  on  importation,  in  cafe  he  (hall  afterwards 
fhid  it  more  to  his  advantage  to  re-(hip  his  goods, 
and  try  another  market,  rie  comes  in  the  fpirit 
of  adventure,  and  as  his  profits,  however  great, 
are  wholly  his  own,  if  his  adventure  proves  for- 
tunate ;  fo  it  is  but  reafonable  that  he  fliould  fub- 
mit  patiently  to  his  lofs,  if  lofs  is  the  confequence 
of  his  experiment.  This  conclufion  is,  I  think, 
too  evident  to  require  illuftration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are 
conipelled  to  bring  their  goods  to  our  ports  is  widely 
different.  The  fugar  planter,  for  inftance,  is  not 
only  obliged  to  bring  his  fugar  at  all  times  and 
feafons  to  a  market  which  perhaps  is  already  over« 
loaded  ;  but  to  bring  it  too  in  Britifh  (hips,  that 
the  mother  country  may  have  the  benefit  arifing 
from  the  freight.  On  the  fuppofition  that  the 
whole  may  be  fold  for  home  confumption,  he  is 
furthermore  compelled  to  pay  down  the  duties  oa 
the  full  quantity  imported,  before  he  is  permitted 
to  fell  any  part.  The  home  confumption  is  then 
fupplied  ;  and  a  furplus  remains,  for  which  a  vent 
offers  in  a  foreign  market.  The  foreign  purchafer, 
however,  buys  nothing  for  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  choofe  to  pay  an  equal  price :  they 
have  the  firfl  offer,  and  refufal  of  the  whole.— 
Under  what  pretence  then  can  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, whofe  language  it  is  that  all  duties  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  ultimately  paid  by  the  confumer,  re- 
tain  the  duties  on  fuch  part  of  the  goods  as  are 
not  purchafed  for  the  home  fupply  ?  The  mother 
country  has  already  received  the  benefit  of  the 
freight ;  has  had  a  preference  in  the  fale  of  the 

Vol.  n.  E  e  goods. 
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BOOK  goods,  and  obtained  other  mercantile  advantages 
VI.  rrom  its  importation  ;  and  the  owner  has  fuffered 
the  inconveniency  of  advancing  a  large  fum  of 
tnoney  for  duties  on  goods  which  (he  refufes  to 
purchafe, — ^an  inconveniency  of  no  fmall  account, 
inafmuch  as,  befides  the  lofs  of  intereft,  ftiould 
the  goods  perifh  by  fire,  he  would  lofe  both  his 
goods  and  the  duty ; — ^perhaps,  as  an  interefted 
man,  I  am  not  competent  to  decide  impartially  on 
this  queflion ;  but  to  me^  it  appears  that  a  final 
retention  of  the  duties  here  fpoken  pf^  would  be 
an  outrageous  exercife  of  power,  without  a  fliadow 
of  right ;  a  proceeding  in  the  higheft  degree  un- 
juft,  fraudulent,  and  oppreflive. 

As  the  foreign  market  will  not  bear  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Englifli  duty,  fifteen  (hillings  per  cwU 
if  the  money  is  not  refunded,  are  taken  from  the 
colonift,  for  having,  againft  his  will,  and  at  a 
great  expence  of  freightage,  fent  his  fugar  dr- 
cuitoufly  through  Great  Britain.  Such  an  extor- 
tion for  paffing  through  a  market  to  which  he  does 
not  voluntarily  refort,  is  virtually  fixing  a  forced 
price  upon  the  commodity ;  and  to  do  this,  or  by 
force  to  take  the  commodity  from  him,  without 
giving  any  price  for  it — what  is  it,  but  an  aft  of 
the  fame  nature,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  vio- 
lence?—The  plea  of  neceffity  is  not  applicable 
to  the  cafe ;  the  objeci:  not  being,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  corn,  a  neceffary  but  a  luxury  of  life ;  and  the 
colonifts  to  whom  it  belongs,  have  no  fliare  in 
the  power  of  regulating,  if  regulations  are  to  be 
made  concerning  it. 

If  it  be  urged  that  foreigners  have  otherwife 
the  advantage  of  fometimes  buying  Britifh  planta- 
tion fugar  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  anfwered,  that  this  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  for  which  the  planter  is  no  way  refpon- 

fible. 
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fible,  and  in  truth  it  is  in  itfelf  but  little  to  be  c  H  A  P. 
regarded ;  fince  whenever  it  happens,  the  national      V. 
gam  is  fo  much  the  greater;  becaufe  the  king-^ 
dom  profits  much  more  by  the  quantity  they  pur- 
chafed,  and  paid  for  in  money  by  foreigners,  than 
it  would  have  done,  if  the  fame  quantity  had  been 
confumed  at  home. — Government  has  no  means 
in  this  cafe  of  taxing  the  confumption  of  foreign 
nations,  for  if  the  duty  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  the  foreign  demand  is  at  an  end. 
This  objeftioh  therefore  is  nothing  more  than  a 
complaint  of  the  home  confumer,  that  the  duties 
are  too  heavy  ,^  a  complaint  in  which  tlie  planters 
will  readily  concur  *, 

Hitherto, 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written^  an  z8t  of  the  B^iti^ 
legiflature  has  paffed,  entitledy  '*  An  ad  for  regulating  the 
«(  allowance  of  the  drawback,  and  payment  of  the  bounty  on 
^  *'  the  exportation  of  fugar,  and  fbr  permitting  the  importa- 
'*  tion  of  fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda 
"  Iflands  in  foreign  ihips."  Concerning  the  latter  part  of 
the  a£^,  as  the  foreign  fugar  and  coffee  are  not  to  be  confum- 
ed in  Great  Britain ,  but  put  en  depot  in  watc^oufes  until  re- 
exported, the  planters  of  the  Britifh  Weil  Indies  have  no 
right  to  obiedi  to  its  providons ;  but  with  regard  to  the  rcgti- 
lations  of  the  drawback,  &c.  the  cafe  is  widely  different.  By 
this  law  it  is  enaded,  that  ''  after  the  year  1 792,  whenever  the 
average  of  the  prices  of  brown  or  Mufcavado '  fugar  (to  be 
taken  weekly  upon  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  publifhed  in  the  Gazette)  fhall  exceed,  in  the  fix  weeks 
which  refpedlivcly  precede  the  middle  of  February,  June,  and 
Odober,  the  amount  of  fifty  (hillings  per  cwt,  (exclufive  of 
the  duty)  the  drawback  on  raw  fugar  exported  is  immedi- 
ately to  ceafe  for  four  months,  add  the  bounty  on  refined  is 
to  ceafe  during  a  like  termf  but  commencing  afi^r  an  interval 
of  one  month."  Sq^ h  is  the  outline  of  this  a£l,  on  which 
what  I  have  already  faid  in  the  text,  is  perhaps  a  fufficient 
comment ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of 
the  great  argument  which  was  urged  in  fupport  of  the  mca- 
fure  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  namely,  that  it  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  com  trade  fyiiem.  But  the  corn  tra^e 
£ea  lawi^ 
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BOOK  Hithei-to,  I  have  fpoken  of  the  "drawback  on 
VI.  raw  fugar  only.  I  am  now  to  fliew  that  my  ob- 
'  fervations "apply  equally  to  that  which  is  refined  ; 
by  proving  that  what  is  called  the  bouniyy  is  but 
little  more  than  merely  a  modification  of  the 
drawback ;  the  money  allowed  beyond  the  origi- 
nal duty  being  an  allowance  not  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  lofs  of  weight  in  the  raw  commodity 
for  which  the  full  duties  have  been  paid  by  the 
importer,  and  the  lofs  of  intereft  thereon,  between 
the  time  of  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  time  of 
,the  receipt  of  the  bounty. 

The  proportions  of  refined  fugar,  &c.  procured 
by  melting  1 1  albs,  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  af- 
certained  by  the  committee  of  London  refiners  as 
follows,  viz. 

lbs. 
Refined  fugar  in  loaves  and  lumps    -    56^^ 
Baftard  or  ground  fugar  -  ^^tW 

Melaffes  or  treacle  -  •  2844 

Scam  and  dirt  -  -  -        444 


1 1 2lbs. 


The  bounty  and  drawback  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  will  ftand  as  follows,  viz. 

£.     J.     d. 
On  loaf  fugar    lbs.  56 /^  at  26s.    —  13 


ballards      -       22^ j^  at  15/. 
ty  paid            ... 

—  2  11^ 

—  i6  — 

—  15  — 

Difference 

—     I  — 

So 

,  UwSy  thougli  dcfigned  to  seduce  pnces,  are.  alfo  contrived  /# 
Mcoura^e  froduSion.    They  therefore  check  exportation  when 

the 
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So  thai  the  apparent  lofs  to  the  revenue  arifihg  CHAP, 
from  the  bounty,  is  one  fhilling  the  cwt.  and  no  V. 
more.  But,  as  every  hogfhead  of  fugar  lofes  con- 
fiderablv  in  weight,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and 
before  it  is  either  exported  t)r  worked  up,  and 
as  by  the  prefent  ftrift  regulations  refpeding 
tare,  the  duty  is  frequently  paid  for  more  fugar 
than  the  cades  really  contain,  it  is  but  a  moderate 
calculation  to  fay  that  every  hogfliead  (taking 
good  fugars  and  bad  together)  lofes  56  lbs.  which 
^t  15J.  per  cwt.  the  import  duty,  makes  71.  6d, 
f)er  hogfliead  lofs  to  the  planter,  and  a  clear  and 
certain  gain  to  the  revenue,'  let  the  fugar  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  it  niay.  Thus  therefore  is  govern- 
ment reimburfed  for  a  confiderable  part  of  what 
it  appears  to  lofe  by  the  bounty,  and  the  intereft 
which  it  gains  by  a  depofit.of  the  whole  duties 
on  importation,  makes  up  the  remainder.  The 
average  annual  import  of  raw  fugar  is '  about 
1 60,000  hogflieads  of  1 2  cwt.  net :  now  fuppof- 
ing  every  ounce  of  this  was  to  be  exported,  and 
receive  the  drawback  of  1 5/.  per  cwt.  yet  from 
the  difference  of  weight  alone  in  the  fame  fugar, 
occafioned  by  an  unavoidable  wafte,  government 
.would  have  received  in  duties,  from  this  fingle 
article,  between  ^.  50,000  and  ;^.6o,ooo  per  annum 
more  than  it  refunds  in  drawbacks  and  bounties 
on  the  fame  commodity. 

The  above  is  a  plain  ftatement  of  fads  con- 
cerning  the  drawbacks  and  bounties  allowed  by 

the  prices  are  high,  and  give  a  bounty  on  exportation  when  the, 
prices  mre  low.  If  the  fugar  bill  had  been  formed  on  the  fame 
principle^  and  had  been  meant  to  keep  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity at  a  fair  medium  between  the  public  and  the  planter,  it 
would  have  reduced  the  bounty  when  above  the  ilandard,  and 
taken  off  the  home  duty  when  below  it,  in  fuch  proportions  ^ 
as  to  keep  the  balance  even.  In  its  prefent  (hape  the  adt  ope- 
rates wholly  againft  the  planters. 

government 
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BOOK  govcraoaent  on  the  export  of  fugar  froirt  Great 
VI.  Britain. — Of  the  fyftem  at  large,  or  general  prac- 
\tice  of  allowing  the  duties  on  the  home  confump- 
tion,  to  be  drawn,  back  on  the  export  of  goods 
to  foreign  markets,  enough  has  been  faid  by  other 
writers.-^If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  generally  allowed 
to  be,  that  Great  Britain  by  this  means  eftablifhes 
between  her  plantations  and  foreign  countries,  an 
advantageous  carrying  trade,  the  profits  of  which 
Center  in  herfelf,  fhe  has  no  juft  /reafon  to  repine 
at  the  encouragement  which  is  thus  given  to  fo- 
reigners to  refort  to  her  markets.  It  is  paying 
money  with  one  hand,  to  receive  it  back,  in  a 
diflferent  (hape  perhaps,  but  in  more  than  a  ten- 
fold proportion,  with  the  other ;  and  no  confi- 
derate  ftatefman  will  eafily  be  perfuaded  to  think 
fuch  a  fyftem  improvident  and  prejudicial  f . 

I  am 

f  The  prcfcnt  infpcftor  general  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
has  given  an  opinion  on  the  fubjedl  here  treated  of,  which 
may  be  deemed  lingular.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  he  confiders  the  fupplying  foreign  markets  with 
the  furplus  produce  of  our  own  plantations  as  a  matter  of  no 
account ;  and  thinks 'it  juft  and  proper  to  encourage  our  own 
idinds  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  fupplying  ourfelnxcs*  He 
declares  his  opinion  to  be,  that  ••  the  extenfion  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Weft  Indianaflands  beyond  that  deg^e'that  is  re- 
quiiite  for  fupplying  Great  Britain  and  her  immediate  depen- 
dencies with  the  principal  articles  of  their  produce,  u  ly  no 
means  likely  to  promote  tie  interejfs  of  the  empire  J*  Thcfe  arc 
his  words;  and  perhaps  it  may  ierve  more  ufeful  purpofet 
than  the  gratification  of  curiofity,  to  contraft  them  with  th« 
opinions  of  other  men,  who  (if  not  of  ecjual  celebrity  with 
Mr.  Irving)  were  confidered,  in  their  day,  to  poflefs  a  con-» 
fiderable  fhare  of  politicaland commercial  knowledge.— Thu», 
in  a  trad  by  WQliam  Penn,  entitled  "  The  Benefit  of  Plan- 
tations or  Colonics,"  that  celebrated  legiflator  expVefFes  him- 
ftlf  In  the  following  terms : 

*'  I  deny  the  vulgar  ojtinion  againft  plantations,  that  they 
<^  weaken  England ;  they  have  manifeftly  enriched,  ^nd  fo 

*•  ftrcngthencd 
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,   I  am  now  brought  to  the  third  ground  of  ob-  g  H  A  P. 
jedion^  comprehending  a  fubjed  of  wider  extent      V. 

and' 

"  ftrcBgthciied  bcr,  which  I  briefly  evidence  thus:  Firft, 
**  thofe  that  go  into  a  foreign  plantation,  their  induftry  there, 
•*  IS  worth  more  than  if  they  ftayed  at  home,  the  produd  of 
•**  their  labour  being  in  commodities  of  a  fuperior  pature  tp 
•*  thofe  of  this  country :  for  inftance,  what  is  an  improved 
^  a2:re  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  worth  to  an  improved  acre  iu 
*•  England  ?  Wc  know  it  is  three  tiipes  the  value,  and  the 
**  produdl  of  it  comes  for  England,  ap^  i>  ufually  paid  for  in 
**  Englifti  growth  and  manuw£lure.  Nay,  Virginia  fhews, 
**  that  an  ordinary  induftry  jn  one  man  produces  three  thou- 
^  (and  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  and  twenty  barrets  of  corn 
<'  yearly  :  he  feeds  himfelfv  and  brings  as  much  of  the  com<r 
**  modity  into  Englapd  befides^  as  l^eing  rctuf-ned  ii^  the 
**  growth  and  workmanfhip  of  this  country,  is  much  more 
•*  than  he  could  have  fpent  here  :  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered, 
**  that  the  three  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco  brings  in  two 
**  thoufand  two-pences  by  way  of  cuftom  to  the  king,  which 
*^  makes  twenty*five  pounds ;  an  extraordinary  profit.  Se- 
**  condly,  m(^r^, being  produced  and  imporud  iian  tpecanf^end 
**  here^  we  export  it  to  other  count ries  in  Europe  y  which  hring* 
•*  in  money  f  pr  the  gf^pwth  of  thofe  count ries^  which  is  the  fame 
<*  thing  ;  ondttis  is  the  advantage  of  the  Euglijh  merchants  and 
^  feamen'^ 

Tq  the  fame  purport  writes  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  who, 
if  1  miftukc  notj  held  the  yery  fame  employment  of  infpe6^or 
of  the  exports  and  imports  which  is  now  exercifed  with  fuch 
fiiperior  ability  by  Mr.  Irving.  •'  By  whatever  the  returns 
(meaning  the  returns  from  our  own  plantations)  are  worth 
(faith  podor  Davenant)  beyond  tj^e  goods  exported  thither, 
ibt  nation  isf  by  fo  mueh%  a  gainer.  There  is  a  limited  (lock 
of  our  own  product  to  carry  out,  beyond  which  there  is  po 
pafling.  As  for  example,  there  is  fuch  a  quantity  of  woollen 
manufa^uce,  lead,  tin,  &c.  which,  over  and  above  our  own 
confumption,  we  can  export  abroad ;  and  there  is  likewife  a 
limited  quantity  of  thefc  goods  which  foreign  conJuoiption 
will  not  exceed.  Now,  if  our  expenditure  of  foreign  mate- 
rials be  above  thi«,  and  niore  than  our  own  product  will  fetch, 
for  the  overplus  we  (hould  be  forced  to  go  to  market  with 
money,  which  would  quickly  drain  us,  if  we  did  not  help 
ourfclves  other  ways,  which  We»  by  exchanging  our  plantation 
goods  for  their  materials  y'*  kc.     In  another  place,  Davenant   • 

■  '  ftatcs 
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JP  O  O  K  and  more  important  cohfidcration,  than  either  of 
VI.  thofe  which  I  have  difcuffed  in  this  chapter ;  and 
on  which,  prejudice,  felf-intereft,  ignorance,  and 
mifinformation,  have  jointly  contributed  to  throw 
a  veil  of  obfcurity ;  I  mean  the  privilege  which 
is  veiled  in  the  planters  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies, 
of  fupplying  the  Britilh  market  with  their  chief 
ftaple  commodities,  in  exclufion  of  foreigners ; 
the  high  duties  on  foreign  fugars,  and  fome  other 
produfts  of  the  Weft  Indies^  operating  (as  they 
Ivere  meant  to  do)  fo  as  to  prohibit  their  impor- 
tation. 

The  leading  principle  of  colonization  in  all  the 
maritime  ftates  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  among 
the  reft,  was,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  com-^ 
mercial  monopoly. — The  word  monopoly y  in  this  cafe, 
admitted  a  very  eztenfive  interpretation.     It  conw 

ilates  the  imports  from  all  the  plintatiOM  at  the  Revolution 
at  jf  .950,000  per  annum^  "  whereof  (faith  he)  jf  .350,000 
being  confumed  at  home,  16  about  equal  to  our  exports  thi- 
ther, and  the  remainder^  vi%.  ;^.6oo,000,  bein^  re-ixporud^  U 
the  national  gain  by  that  traded* 

To  the  foregoing  authorities  might  likewife  be  added  thofc 
gf  the  honefl  and  intelligent  Joihua  Gee,,  and  the  learned  and 
accurate  Dodor  John  Campbell ;  but  perhaps,  to  a  common 
underftanding,  the  condufion  is  too  clear  and  felf-evident  to 
require  illuftration  or  authority  ;  namely,  thai  the  export  from 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  market*  of  her  colonial  produQs  u  juft  as 
beneficial  to  the  Sriti/h  trade^  ai  the  export  of  com,  or  any .  other 
produflion  of  the  mother  country  ^  and  equally  encreafet  the  balanct 
€f4rade  in  her  favour.  I  (hall  therefore  only  obferve  further, 
that  the  export  of  fugar  alone  from  this  kingdom  for  the  fup« 
ply  of  the  foreign  European  markets  during  the  years  1790 
and  1791,  was  277,656  cwt.'fif  raw,  and  978,391  ^ «;/.  of 
refined,  which,  at  the  ratf  of  45/.  per  cwt,  for  the  raw,  and 
of  gos.  per  cwt^  for  the  refined,  added  j^.  1,600,000  flerling 
to  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and 
.enabled  her  to  pay  more  than  one  half  the  fum  which  is  an- 
xnially  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  intereft  or  dividends 
of  money  lodged  t^y  foreigners  io  the  Britifh  funds« 

prehended 
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prehended  the  monopoly  of  fupply,  the  mono|)o*  CHAP* 
ly  of  colonial  produce,  and  the  monopoly  of  m^*  V. 
nufadure.  By  the  firft,  the  colonifts  were  pro- 
hibited from  reforting  to  foreign  markets  for  the 
fupply  of  their  wants ;  by  the  fecoiid,  they  were 
compelled  to  bring  their  chief  (laple  commodities 
to  the  mother  country  alone ;  and  by  the  third, 
to  bring  them  to  her  in  a  raw  or  unmanu£ai£tured 
ftate,  that  her  own  manufafturers  might  fecure 
to  themfelves  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  thcsit 
further  improvement.  This  latter  principle  ^ras 
carried  fo  far  in  the  colonial  fyftem  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  induce  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  to 
declare  in  parliament,  that  the  Britijh  Cohnyis  in 
America  had  no  right  to  manufailure  ewn  a  nail 
for  a  horfe-Jhoe* 

As  a  compenfation  for  thefe  reftridions  and 
prohibitions  on  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
to  favour  the  navigation,  revenues,  mafiufadtures, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  the  colo- 
nifts became  pofleflfed  of  certain  commercial  ad- 
vantages ;  among  the  reft,  of  the  privilege  before^ 
mentioned— s-the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  difcuffion— 
that  of  an  exclufive  accefs  to  the  Britifli  market 
for  the  fale  of  their  produce.  Thus  the  benefits 
were  reciprocal;  and  each  country.  Great  Bri» 
tain  and  her  colonies,  became  a  permanent  ftaple, 
or  mart,  for  the  produfts  and  trade  of  the  other. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  or  double  mono* 
poly,  which,  with  a  few  e^cceptions.  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  plenitude  of  her  imperial  capacity, 
thought  fit  to  eftablifh.  It  was  the  bafis  of  her 
commercial  intercourfe  with  her  trans-atlantic 
plantations,  and  fhe  terms  it  herfelf  a  fyftem  of 
*'  correfpondence  and  kindnefs|/'  Whether  it 
was  an  arrangement  founded  in  wifdom  and  found 

X  Preamble  tq  tht  ifih  C.  IL  Ch.  7.      ;     . 

policy. 
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BOOK  policy,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire.     It  has  ex* 
VI.     iited,  it  has  been  confirmed,  it  has  been  admired, 

'it  has  been  imitated;  and  the  colonifts  have  em- 
barked their  fortuties  upon  the  faith  of  it.  All 
therefore  that  remains,  is  to  point  out  (he  value 
an4  importance  of  the  colonial  contribution.  We 
have  fhewn  its  nature  and  origin ;  its  magnitude 
remains  yet  to  be  ftated.  It  is  prefumed  that 
nothing  more  than  this,  is  n^ceflary  to  demon- 
ftrate  that,  if  there  i^  any  fecurity  in  the  national 
faith,  folemnly  pledged  and  repeatedly  ratified, 
the  fyflem  is  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  comr 
fafl;  which  cannot  now  be  violated  by  either 
party,  without  the  fuUeft  compenfation  to  the 
other,  but  on  principles  which,  if  admitted,  may 

^erve  to  juftify  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  juflice  on  any  occafion. 

Firft  then,  as  to  the  monopoly  exercifed  by 
Great  Britain  of  fupplying  their  wants: — ^The 
colonifts  are  prohibited  from  purchafing  of  fo- 
reigners, not  only  thofe  articles  which  Great  Bri- 
tain can  fupply  from  her  own  refources,  but  alfo 
many  which  fhe  is  herfelf  obliged  to  purchafe 
from  foreigners.  Thus  a  double  voyage  is  ren- 
dered neceffary,  that  Great  Britain  may  benefit 
by  the  freightage ;  the  expence  of  which,  and  all 
qther  profits,  being  added  to  the  coft  of  the  goods, 
the  extra  price  which  the  colonifts  pay  is  clearly 
fo  much  profit  to  her,  and  lofs  to  them.  The 
commodities  which  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  might  purchafe  on  cheaper  terms 
than  at  the  Britiih  market,  are  various.  Eaft 
Indian  goods,  including  tea,  might  at  all  times 
have  been  obtained  from  Holland,  and  of  late 
may  be  bought  very  reafonably  in  America  §. 

§  The  tea  imported  by  the  Americans  in  1791,  direftly 
from  China,  was  2,601,852  lbs. — Prices  in  Philadelphia  33 
per  cex^t.  low^f  than  in  Londoix,  the  drawback  dcdiided. 

Germany 
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Germany  would  fupply  the  coarfer  linens,  an  ar-  c  H  A  P. 
tide  of  vaft  confumption  in  negro  clothing,  and  V. 
France  would  furnifh  foap  and  candles,  fuk  nia- 
nufaftures  of  all  ^nds,  cambrics,  wines^  and  a 
thoufand  other  articles  of  lefs  importance.  From 
the  United  States  of  America  alfo  might  be  ob- 
tained bar  and  pig  iron,  falted  beef  and  pork, 
faked  and  pickled  fifh,  train  and  fpermaceti  oil, 
and  fpme  few  manufactures,  as  beaver  hats,  and 
fpermaceti  candles,  &c.  [j  AU  thei!^,  are  article$ 
of  vaft  confumption,  and  a^e  now  fupplied  exclu*» 
fively  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  to 
an  immenfe  an>ount,  and  in  Britiih  veiTels  only ; 
and  fo  rigidly  have  the  laws  of  navigation  been 
enforced  by  the  mpther  coyntry,  that  not  only 
the  convenience  and  neceifities  of  the  colonies 
have  given  way  to  them,  but  a  dreadful  fa<!:rificc 
has  eyen  been  made  to  th^  fyftem,  of  the  liygs  pf 
15,000  of  their  nuferable  negroes,  as  the  reader 
has  elfewhere  been  informed  ! 

On  th^  fame  principle,  to  increafe  the  fhip-, 
ping  and  naval  power  of  the  mother  country,  the 
colonifts  are  not  permitted,  even  in  time  of  war, 
to  avail  themfclves  of  the  cheapnefs  and  fecurity 
of  neutral  bottoms,  in  fending  their  produce  to 
the  Briti(|i  market.  By  this  fecond  monopoly. 
Great  Britain  has  fecured  to  herfelf  a  preference 
of  the  wholq  world  in  the  fale  of  their  ftaple  com- 
modities, and  i$  thu$  tendered  independent  of 
thofe  nation^  from  whom  (he  was  formerly  fup- 
plied, (as  the  Portuguefe  for  inftance,  who  had 
the  original  monopoly  of  fugar)  and  over  whofe 
exports  flie  has  no  controul.  That  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  no  fmall  account,  appears  from  the  fol- 

I|  The  export  of  falted  beef  and  pork  from  the  United  Stales 
of  America  in  1791  w^s  66,000  barrek.  The  medium  price 
•f  the  pork  waa  37/.  ilcrling  the  barrel ;  of  the  beef  iSs, 
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BOOK  lowing  circumftance  recorded  by  the  author  of  an 
VL  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  vf  Nations.  "  About  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century  (fays  that  writer) 
the  ^tch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden  endeavour- 
ed to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodities  to  Great 
Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except 
in  their  own  (hips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
fuch  quantities  as  they  thought  proper."  It  is 
furely  unnecelTary  to  obferve,  that  no  fuch  felfifh 
policy  can  at  any  time  be  difpiayed  by  the  fubor- 
dinate  and  dependent  governments  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

But  the  circumftance  that  prefles  with  the 
greateft  weight  on  the  Britifh  planters  in  the 
Weft  Indies^  is  that  branch  of  the  monopoly, 
which,  referving  for  the  manufafturers  in  Great 
Britain,  all  fuch  improvements  as  the  colonial 
produce  is  capable  of  receiving  beyond  its  raw 
ftate,  or  firft  ftage  of  manufacture,  prohibits  the 
colonifts  from  refining  their  great  ftaple  commo- 
dity (fugar)  for  exportation.  This  is  effcfted  by 
the  heavy  duty  of  ^^.4.  iSj.  8rf,  the  cwt.  on  all 
refined  or  loaf  fugar  imported,  while  raw  or  muf- 
cavado  pays  only  15/.  The  difference  operates 
(as  it  was  intended)  as  a  complete  prohibition. 
^*  To  prohibit  a  great  body  of  people  (fays  tHe 
author  before  quoted)  *  from  making  all  they 
can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from 
employing  their  ftock  and  induftry  in  the  way 
that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  themfelves, 
is  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of 
mankind/'  To  this  violation  however  the  Weft 
Indian  planters  have  hitherto  fubmitted  without  a 
murmur,  confidering  it  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  compafl:,  or  reciprocal  monopoly. 

*  Wealth  of  Natlona^ 

The 
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The  great  hardfhip  on  the  planters  in  thk  cafeCHAP« 
is,  that  the  lofs  to  them  by  the  prohibition,  is  far^     V. 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  gain  acquired  by"^ 
Great  Britain.     As  this  circumftance  is  not  f\illy 
underftood,  the  fubjeft  not  having,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  difcufled  in  any  of  the  publications 
that  have  treated  of  colonial  commerce,  I  fhall 
point  out  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of  which 
the  planters  are  deprived  by  this  reftridion. 

The  firft  advantage  would  be  an  entire  faving 
of  the  lofs  which  is  now  fuftained  in  the  quantity 
of  raw  fugar,  between  the  time  of  fliipping  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  day  of  fale  in  Great  Britain, 
arifing  chiefly  from  unavoidable  wafte  at  fea  by 
drainage.  To  afcertain  this  lofs  with  all  pofiible 
exaftnefs,  I  have  compared,  in  a  great  many  in- 
fiances,  the  invoice  weights  taken  at  the  time  of 
ihipping,  with  the  fale  weights  of  the  fame  goods 
in  the  merchants  books  in  London ;  and  1  will 
venture  to  fix  the  lofs,  on  the  average  of  good 
and  bad  fugar^  at  one-eighth  part :  in  other  words, 
a  hogfliead  of  fugar  weighing  net  i6cwt.  when 
(hipped^in  Jamaica,  (hall,  when  fold  in  London, 
be  found  t6  weigh  14  cwt.  only.  The  diflfer^ice 
therefore  is  a  dead  lofs  both  to  the  public  and  the 
planter.  The  former,  lofe  the  ufe  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  of  fugar,  and  the  latter,  is 
deprived  of  its  value,  which,  at  4af.  per  cwt.  may 
be  ftated^t  ^^.3  6s.  per  hogfliead,  the  merchant's 
charges  deduced. 

Another  favirig  to  the  planter  would  arife  from 
the  article  6f  melafles,  of  which  1 1 2  lbs.  of  raw 
fugar  yield  in  the  London  refinery  28^^  lbs. :  I  will 
fay  28  lbs.  only.  On  this  proportion,  a  hogfliead 
of  raw  fugar  at  the  Slipping  weight  (16  cwt.) 
would,  if  refined  in  the  colonies,  yield  the  planter 
448  lbs.  being  equal  to  64  gallons.     This,  valued 

at 
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B  O  O  K  at  gd.  fterling  per  gallon,  gives  £.2  8s.  It  will 
Vl.  be  faid  perhaps  that  the  Britifli  refiner  includes 
the  value  of  the  mclaffes  produced  in  the  refinery, 
in  the  eftimate  of  his  profits,  and  is  thereby  ena- 
bled to  give  a  larger  price  for  raw  fugar  to  the 
planter,  who  thus  receives  payment  for  the  article 
laid  to  be  loft.  It  muft  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  fugar  planter  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  is 
his  own  diftiller ;  and  having  the  neceflary  build- 
•  ings,  ftills,  &c.  already  provided,  would  convert 
this  melaftes  into  rum,  without  any  additional  ex- 
pence  ;  and  by  this  means  add  to  its  value  forae- 
what  more  than  one-third.  This  additional  va- 
lue, therefore,  would  be  clear  profit.  Thus  al- 
lowing 64  gallons  of  melafles  to  produce  only 
40  gallons  of  rum  of  the  Jamaica  proof,  thefe, 
at  IS.  \od.  fterling  the  gallon,  would  yield  j(,.3 
1 31.  ^. :  the  diflference  is  £.1  51.  ^d.  which  may 
therefore  be  eftimated  as  the  lofs  now  fuflained 
by  the  planter  in  the  article  of  melafles,  on  every 
hogihead  of  mufcavado  fugar  (hipped  to  Great 
Britain. 

To  the  foregoing  might  perhaps  be  added 
the  faving  of  freight,  on  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  raw  and  refined  fugar ;  but  I  will 
reckon  nothing  on  this  account,  becaufe  I  am  of 
opinion  that  any  given  quantity  of  refined  fugar 
made  into  loaves,  though  lefs  in  weight,  will  oe- 
verthelefs  occupy  more  fpace  than  the  full  qrum- 
tity  of  raw  fugar  from  which  it  is  made.  It  is 
therefore  rcafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  price  of 
freight  would  be  advanced  in  proportion ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  ought  to  obviate  all  manner  of 
objeSion  to  the  fyftem,  from  the  owners  of  ihips 
employed  in  its  tranfporti^on. 

But  the  great  and  decifive  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  the  planter  from  refining  Ws  own  fugar 

•    in 
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in  the  colonies,  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that  CHAP, 
his  capital,  ot  (lock,  is  already  provided  to  his  V. 
hands ;  without  which  the  favin^s  that  have  been ' 
dated  would  avail  him  but  little.  I  mean,  noi 
only  that  he  polTelTes  the  raw  material,  but  alfo, 
that  the  buildings  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  which 
are  requifite  for  the  manufafture  of  mufcavado  ^ 
fugar,  are,  with  a  very  fmall  addition,  all  that 
are  wanted  for  the  bufmefs  of  refining  *.  The 
jieceffary  additions  on  each  plantation  would  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  a  drying  houfe,  provided  with  ftoves 
for  baking  the  loaves,  and  an  annual  fupply  of 
earthen  veffels  or  moulds  in  which  the  loaves  are 
formed ;  with  the  further  provifion  of  negro  la- 
bourers to  be  employed  folely  in  the  branch  of 
the  manufafture.  The  whole  muft  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  extent  of  the  property.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  fome  rule  for  judging  of  this 
with  as  much  precifion  as  the  fubjefl:  will  admit, 
and,  without  perplexing  the  reader  with  a  variety 
of  dry  calculations,  will  obferve  generally,  that 
an  allowance  of  forty  (hillings  fterling  for  ^ach 
hogfhead  of  mufcavado  fugar,  I  find  to  be  abun- 
dantly liberal.  This  fum  therefore  I  (hall  deduft 
from  the  difference  of  price  at  the  Britifh  market 
between  raw  and  refined  fugar,  which  otherwife 
would  be  fo  much  clear  profit  to  the  planter. 
The  Englifh  refiner  not  having  the  fame  advan- 

*  The  planters  of  Jamaica  frequently  refine  fugar  tor  do* 
incdtc  ufe,  and  I  have  feen  it  done  in  as  great  pcrfe£^ion  as 
in  London.  In  St.  Domingo  a  procefs  has  been  difcovcred 
of  refining  mufcavado  with  the  juice  of  limes  and  Itmons.  A 
itfincr  from  thence  of  the  name  of  Millet  came  to  Jamaica  in 
1 790>  and  introduced  this  practice  with  great  fuccefs.  I  faw 
myfclf  refined  fugar  made  by  him  at  Hyde  Hall  Plantation  in 
Trelawny,  with  no  other  material  than  the  juice  of  limes  and 
Seville  oranges,  which  for  tranfparency  and  elegance  furpaffed 
the  lincit  treble  refined  produced  by  the  Londuu  refiners.    "^ 

ta^es. 
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Book  tages,  has  to  deduft  the  intereft  of  a  much  largw 
VL  proportionate  capital,  and  far  greater  expences 
in  conducing  the  manufafture.  Now  1 1 2  lbs, 
of  raw  fugar  fold  m  London  may  be  reckoned, 
when  the  prices  are  favourable,  to  yield  the  plan- 
ter clear  of  all  charges  j[>i  1 3/.  The  fame  quan- 
tity refined,  would  yield  of  loaves  arid  baftards  to 
the  value  of  ^.2  1  j.  5^.  eatclufive  of  the  melaifes. 
The  difference  is  8s.  yt.  per  hundred  weight,  or;^.5 
1 71.  loi.  thehogfliead  of  I4cwt.  Deduftfroni 
this  the  extra  expence  of  refining  in  the  colony 
(40^.  per  hogfliead)  there  remains  j^.3.  171.  lod. 
which  being  added  to  the  former  fums,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  the  whole  lofs  fuftained  by  the  planter 
for  the  fake  of  the  Britifti  refinery,  is  not  lefs  than 
£.%  pj.  2d.  fterling  on  every  hogftiead  of  his  fu- 
gar of  16  cwt.  which  he  fends  to  the  Englifti 
market.  Perhaps  the  circumftance  may  come 
more  immediately  home  to  the  reader,  by  (hew- 
ing how  this  lofs  affefts  an  individual.  For  in- 
ilance,  the  average  returns  of  Mr.  Beckford's 
plantations,  are,  if  \  miftake  not,  about  two 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar  annually.  He  fuf- 
tains  therefore  a  lofs  of  £,*i6^i)i6  131.  ^d^  per 
annuTfiy  that  the  Britifli  refiners  may  get  about 
one-third  of  the  money ! 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pre- 
ceding calculations  are  founded  on  the  fuppofition 
that  leave  was  granted  to  import  refined  fugar  in- 
to Great  Britain  from  the  Britifti  colonies  at  the 
fame  duties  which  are  now  paid  on  raw  or  muf- 
cavado.  I  am  apprized  that  the  revenue  would, 
in  that  cafe,  fuftain  a  lofs  proportionate  to  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fugar  imported, 
unlefs  it  was  (as  undoubtedly  it  would  b,e)  made 
up  by  an  adequate  increafe  of  the  duties  on  the^ 
improved  commodity*     With  every   allowance 

however 
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however  on  this  account  (as  well  as  for  an  in-  C  H  A  P. 
creafed  rate  of  freight)  the  planter's  profits  would  V. 
be  fuflSciently  great ;  and  in  truth,  refined  fugar 
imported  from  the  colonies,  would  afford  to  bear 
a  much  heavier  duty  than  merely  fuch  a  rateable 
contribution;  fo  that  the  revenue  would  not  be 
injured,  but  greatly  improved  by  its  importation, 
while  the  public  at  large  would  obtain  fugar  in 
its  beft  ftate  much  cheaper  than  they  obtain  it  at 
prefent  *. 

Thus 

*  My  bufinefs  is  not  to  feek  out  refourccs  for  incr^afing  ih« 
public  revenue,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  I  beg  leave  to 
lubjoin  the  following  fa^ls:  The  quantity  of  raw  or  mufca- 
vado  fugar  imported  from  the  firitifh  plantations  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1787,  was  1,926,121  cwt.  and  the  grofs 
duty  paid  thereon  was  Z".  1,1 87,774.  ^^^'  ^^*  ^^  ^^'^  fugar 
bad  been  kept  to  be  refined  in  the  plantations,  it  would  have 
been  one*eighth  more  in  quantity  ;  that  proportion  having  been 
loft  at  fea  by  drainagel  This  would  have  made  2, 1 66,886  cwt. 
which,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  London  refiners, 
would  have  yielded  1,083,443  cwt.  of  loaf,  and  425,638  cwt* 
of  baftards  (excluding  fradions).  Now  fuppofing  the  duty 
on  loaf  fugar  had  been  only  lox.  per  cvut,  more  than  the  pre« 
fent  duty  on  mufcavado  (which  it  would  have  well  afforded) 
and  the  baftard  fugar  to  have  continued  at  1 5^*  per  cwt.  the 
Britifh  revenue  in  that  cafe  would  have  received  as  follows : 
(both  the  public  and  the  planter  being  at  the  fame  time  be- 
nefited in  a  high  degree)  viz. 

£.        /.    d. 
On   1,083,443  cwt.  of  loaf  ^   at  25X. 

per  cwt.  'f354>303  '5  — 

425,638  cwt.  of  baftards,  at  15/. 
•        per  cwt. 

Duties  which  might  have  been  levied 
Duties  adually  paid  in  1787 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  revenue 

Such  is  the  facrifice  wh^h  is  made  by  the  planters  of  the 

.Weft  Indies*  and  the  public  of  Great  Btiuin^  in  Supporting 
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BOOK  Thus  have  I  Ihewn  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
VI.  at  which  the  Britifh  colonifts  in  the  Weft  Indies 
have  purchafed,  for  a  century  paft,  the  monopaly 
of  the  Britifli  market  for  their  chief  ftaple  com- 
modities. It  is  monopoly  for  monopoly ;  an  ar- 
rangement not  framed  by  the  colonies,  but  by 
the  mother  country  herfelf,  who  has  fufFcred  it 
to  grow  facred  by  time,  has  recognized  it  by  a 
multitude  of  laws,  and  enforced  it  by  ftrrfter 
ties   and  recent  provifions.     Well  therefore  did* 

the  private  interefta  of  that  ufelcfs  iDtennedrate  body  of  peo- 
ple the  fugar  refiners  in  England ;  who,  whenever  the  cafu* 
allies  of  virar,  or  providential  calamities  have  overtaken  the 
Weil  Indies,  and  thereby  created  a  temporary  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  the  firft  to  raife  a  damour 
againft  the  monopoly  of  fupply  enjoyed  by  the  planters, 
thcmfclves  at  the  fame  time  poffeffing  the  monopoly  which  I 
have  defcribed !  It  may  not  be  ufekfs  to  add,  that  thofe 
people  are,  in  a  proportion  unknown  in  any  other  branch  of 
trade,  for^gners ;  who  live  in  the  mod  frugal  way  in  £ng<» 
land  (about  one  thoufand  In  the  whole)  and  retire  vrith  thenr 
favings  to  their  own  country.  There  are  few  operations  more 
fimple  or  which  require  a  lefs  expenfive  apparatus,  than  that 
of  i^efining  fugar.  Can  it  then  be  jud  or  reafonable  to  facri- 
fice  to  a  manufadure,  thus  fubordinate  in  its  nature  and  li- 
mited in  its  extent,  the  efiential  interefts  of  65,000  -britifli 
fubje6l8  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  half  a  million  of  money> 
which  is  now  annually  loft  to  Great  Britain,  that  this 
manufadure  may  be  fupportcd  ?  It  is  renuirkable  that  the 
fame  obfervation  occurred  to  Davenant,  who  wrote  foon  aftet 
the  revolution  in  1688.  Speaking  of  the  impropriety  of  lay- 
ing heavy  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  ^Weft  Indies,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  thcfe  words  :  •*  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  notice  particularly,  of  the  high  impofition  kid  upon 
refined  fugars  imported  hither,  upon  a  wrong  notion  of  ad- 
vancing our  maoufadures,  whereas  in  truth  it  only  turns  to 
.the  account  of  about  fifty  families  (for  the  refiners  of  Eng- 
land are  no  more)  and  is  greatly  prejudicial,  and  a  bar  to  the 
induftry  of  at  leaft  1 4,000  perfons,  which  are  about  the  num- 


ber of  thofe  who  inhabit  our  iflands  producing  fugar."     (Da^ 

venantf  Difcourfe  i^  on  the  Plantation  Trade.)     What  would 

'     '  '       ■  "ch  I  have 

a  great 


this  author  have  faid,  had  he  known  the  fads  which  I  have 
ftated  above  ? 
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a  great  ftatefman  •  obferve,  *^  that  it  was  a  com-  C  H  A  P- 
pad  more  folemn  than  any  that  an  aft  of  par-  V. 
liamelit  could  create ;"  and  when  fpeculative 
men  affert,  and  interefted  men  complain,  that  a 
compaft  thus  founded  and  fupported  is  at  this 
time  not  fufficiently  favourable  to  Great  Britain ; 
the  anfwer  is  obvious.  If  Great  Britain  regrets 
its  operation  and  wifhes  to  diffolve  it,  let  her  firft 
make  compenfation  to  the  colonifts  for  all  that 
they  have  undertaken,  and  the  facrifice  they  have 
made,  under  it ;  and  next,  when  fhe  releafes  her- 
felf  from  all  future  obligation  to  obferve  it,  let 
the  releafe  be  reciprocal ;  extending  equally  to 
one  party  and  the  other.  This  done,  the  colo- 
nifts  will  have  no  caufe  to  accufe  her  of  injuftice,, 
—but  this  not  done,  they  will  affert  that  flie  has 
violated  her  faith  with  them  ;  that  her  conduft  is 
oppreflive  and  fraudulent  j  and  her  ftatutes  fnares 
to  the  unwary. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  confi- 
der  as  exceedingly  partial  and  unjuft,  thofe  cla- 
mours and  attempts  by  which,  on  any  temporary 
advance  in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  prod^ufts, 
the  public  difcontent  is  pointed  towards  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  fugar  iflands.  They  are  partial, 
inafmuch  as  they  confider  the  burthens  and  wants 
of  the  confumers  on  one  fide,  without  adverting 
to  the  burthens  and  diftreffes  of  the  colonifts  on 
the  other.  They  are  unjuft,  as  their  manifeft  aim 
is  to  extend  to  rivals  and  foreigners,  whofe  trade 
is  not  fubjeft  to  be  controuled  by  Britifh  laws, 
thofe  advantages  which  have  been  purchafed  by, 
and  ftand  exclufi^vely  pledged  to,  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  whofe  trade  is  ftill  to  be  left  bound  by  our 
regulations. — At  this  junfture  indeed,  now  that 

♦  Mr.  Fox. 
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B  O  O  K  ^^^  largenefs  of  thd  exportation  has  demonftratedy 
VI.      that  no  foreign  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  can 
fujiply  us  with  fugar,    cheaper  than  our  own, 
another  projed,  of  more  fatal  and  extenfive  mif- 
chief,  is  reforted  to ;  and  the  national  attention 
is  awakened  by  the  hopes  of  a  vaft  and  profitable 
fugar  culture,  under  the  foftering  protedion  of 
government,  in  the  boundlefs  regions  of  the  £a(t 
Indies.     Thofe  plantations  which  have  hitherto 
proved  more  than  adequate  to  our  wants  ;  which, 
from  proximity  and  infular  fituation,  are  eafily 
defended ;  which  enrich  our  manu&durers,  en- 
courage our  fiflieries,  and  return  all  their  acquire- 
ments into  the  bofom  of  their  alienated  parent,  are 
it  feems  to  be  negle£led,  and  the  national  encou- 
ragement diverted  to  diftant  independent  coun- 
tries, whofe  inhabitants  purchafe  but  few  of  our 
commodities,  and  confume  none  of  our  fifh,  but 
take  bullion  inftead  of  them  j  who  rather  fend 
manufa£tures  to  our  markets,  than  receive  them 
from  us ;  and  whofe  exports  may  be  checked  and 
contrbuled  by  a  thoufand  accidents  which  at  this 
diftance  can  neither  be  obviated  nor  foreffeen.     In 
Ihort,  by  recommending  the  fettlement  of  fugar 
plantations  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this 
projed  maintains  that  it  is  wife  to  remove  encou- 
ragement from  proximate  and  dependent  colonies, 
to  countries  which,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  civil  regulations  from  hence,  can  be  governed 
only  by  the  fword,  and  which,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  may  regain  their  independence; — ^when 
however  it  will  be  too  late  to  refort  back  to  our 
ruined  and  defertcd  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  ! 
If  the  reader  imagines  that  the  intention  of  this 
fcheme  is  to  open  a  fugar  trade  with  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, to  Britifh  fubjefts  vdthout  diftindion,  it  is 
neceffary  he  fhould  be  informed  that  nothing  is 

farther 
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farther  from  the  thoughts  of  its  advocates  and  CHAP, 
promoters.     Their  aim  is  to  transfer  the  monopoly       V. 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  to  the  monopolifts  of  the ' 
Eaft ;  being  well  apprized  that  a  great  importa- 
tion of  fugar  for  a  few  years  from  India,  would 
effeftually  ftop  the  cultivation  of  this  article  in 
the  Britifli  colonies,  after  which  the  market  would 
be  their  own ;  atid  the  fupply,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
all  other  articles  oi  foreign  growth,  be  encreafed 
or  diminiflied,  as   the  intereft  of  the  importer, 
not  of  the  public,  fhould  regulate  and  diredl. 

For  myfelf,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Britifh  government  has  at  any  time  meditated  in- 
tentional  injury  towards  the  fugar  iflands,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  a  projeft 
will  ever  receive  the  fanftion  and  fuppor^  of  ad- 
miniftratipn.  The  planters  however,  judging  of 
the  future  by  the  paft,  have  abundant  caufe  for 
anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  if  it  were  permitted  to 
an  uncourtly  Weft  Indian  to  exj^oftulate,  freely 
and  explicitly,  with  the  king's  minifters  on  the 
treatment  which  thofe  colonies  have  experienced 
from  the  mother  country  during  the  laft  twenty 
years,  and  on  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  in- 
novation, he  might  difplay  a  ftatement  of  fafts, — 
unpleafant  indeed  to  hear, — ^but  extremely  difficult 
to  controvert  or  elude.  Such  a  perfon  might, 
without  any  deviation  from  truth,  prefent  them 
with  a  detail  not  unlike  the  following  *  : 

"  It  is  well  known  (he  might  hy)  that  the 
fufferings  of  thofe  colonies  which  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  France  were  very  great ;  and  that 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  fuch  of  the  planters 
as  furvived  the  vexations  of  the  enemy,  and  were 

*  Sec  an  exceeding  wcU-written  pamplilel,  entitled  The 
Cafe  of  the  Sugar  Colqmes,  from  whence  this  detail  ig  copied 
{dmoft  verbatim. 

not 
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B  O  Q  K  ^^^  aftually  bankrupts  in  their  fortunes,  as  a  great 
VI.  many  were,  were  reduced  to  embarraflhients  near- 
ly approaching  to  it.  For  the  honour  of  the 
Britifh  name  it  ought-  to  be  recorded,  that  no 
fooner  was  an  ifland  taken  from  upder  the  Britifh 
proteftion,  than  the  property  of  its  inhabitants 
was  treated,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes^  as  the 
property  of  natural-born  enemies.  Your  veflels 
of  war  cruized  upon  them,  and  made  prize  of 
our  efFefts  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Even 
neutral  flags  afforded  no  proteftion  againfl  your 
depredations ;  until  the  higheft  authorities  in  the 
law  had  pronounced  fuch  condud  to  be  illegal  | 
and  parliament  interfered  to  facilitate  the  panage 
pf  the  produfls  of  Grenada,  which  having  fur^ 
rendered  at  difcretion,  were  flill  expofed  to  cap- 
ture. Even  the  hurricane,  that  moft  awful  visi- 
tation of  Providence,  which  ufually  arrefls  the 
vengeance  of  men,  and  by  exciting  fofter  affec- 
tions, difpofes  them  to  afts  of  fraternity,  loft  its 
ufual  effeft  of  procuring  ^  paflfage  even  for  the 
necefTaries  of  life ;  and  thofe  whom  th«  ftorm  had 
fpared,  your  rapacity  would  have  ftarved. 

*'  The  war  ceafed,  and  with  it  the  dominion  of 
France  over  all  the  iflands  (Tobago  excepted, 
which  was  ceded  to  her  in  perpetuity) ;  but  our 
miferies  ftill  furvived ;  for  the  tre^ity  of  eighty, 
two,  which  gave  peace  and  independence  to  North 
America,  only  transferred  hoftilities  to  the  fugar 
colonies ;  as  they  have  never  ceafed  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent,  to  be  harrafled  with  vexations 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  firft  meafure  by 
which  they  were  annoyed,  arofe  in  the  policy  of 
the  ftate.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  diflTolve  their 
connexion  with  the  continent.  The  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  Jamaica  being  deprived  of  its 
produce  of  negro  provifions  by  a  ferics  of  tem- 

pefls 
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pefts  and  unfavoumble  feafons,  loft  fifteen  thou-  c  H  A  P. 
land  of  her  flaves  by  iaraine.     And  yet  you  talk      V. 
of  humanity  as  if  it  were  a  national  virtue  ! 

*'  What  fince  has  been  the  difpofition  of  Great 
Britain  towards  us,  may  be  learnt  from  the  popu- 
lar converfation  at  this  day  ;  from  the  condud  of 
large  bodies  aflbciated  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Have  trade,  and  ultimately  of  flavery  itfelf ;  from 
the  eftabliOiments  projected  and  in  execution,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  with  views  declaredly  hoftile 
to  our  interefts ;  from  the  numbers  of  inflamma- 
tory paragraphs  and  calumnious  pamphlets  that 
4aily  ifTue  from  the  prefs  to  prejudice  the  Weft 
Indian  planters  in  the  public  opinion  j  from  the 
indefatigable  circulation  of  addreifes,  exhorting 
the  people  to  the  difufe  of  Weft  Indian  fugar ; 
^nd  laftly,  from  various  propofals  with  refped  to 
the  redudion  of  the  price  of  the  commodity.  In 
fo  many  fliapes  does  this  fpirit  manifeft  itfelf,  *as 
togivejuft  grounds  to  conclude,  thatfomethingHke 
a  decided  purpofe  is  entertained  for  the  total  ruin 
of  the  fugar  colonies,  and  that  the  vexations  we 
have  hitherto  ejqDerienced,  are  only  preliminaries 
to  the  fyftem  which  is  to  be  confummated  by  the 
grand  meafure  of  raiiing  of  rivals  to  our  mono- 
poly in  your  eftablifhments  in  the  eaft. 

**  It  has  bqen  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  the 
fugar  colonies, ,  that  they  ;are  expeiifive,  and  that 
tbcy  engage  you  in  war.  Never  were  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies  the  caufe  of  war ;  but  whenever 
^he  two  nations  of  France  and  England  are  en- 
gaged in  any  quarrel,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
may  arife,  thither  they  repair  to  decide  their  dif- 
ferences. They  are  n^ade  the  theatre  of  war ; 
they  are  the  viftims,  but  never  the  origin  of  the 
teft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  and  Englifli 
iflands  live' in  an  habitual  intercourfe  of  good 

offices. 
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BOOKofEces,  and  would  wifli  for  eternal  peace;  and 
VI.     they  have  reafon  for  it,  for  what  are  they  to  gain 
by  war  ? 

**  When,  therefore,  wt  refleft  upon  the  vari- 
ous means  which  have  been  employed  to  preju* 
dice  the  Weft  Indian  planters,  we  find  ourfelvea 
totally  at  a  lofs  to  conjefture  what  it  is  that  could 
excite  fo  much  acrimony  againft  us;  as  there 
cxifts  none  of  thofe  caufes,  which  ufually  provoke 
the  envy  of  men,  and  exafperate  their  malignity. 
The  Weft  Indians  are  not  remarkable  (with  very 
few  exceptions)  either  for  their  gigantic  opulence, 
or  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  it.     They  do  not 
emerge  rapidly  from  poverty  and  infignificancc 
into  confpicuous  notice.     Such  of  them  as  poffefs 
fortunes  of  diftinguiflied  magnitude,  as  fome  gen-r 
tlemen  of  Jamaica  are  happy  enough  to  do,  arc 
not  the  creation  of  a  day.     Their  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  earlieft  records  of  the  ifland,  and 
their  adventures  were  Coeval  with  the  firft  efta» 
blifhment  of  the  colony,  and  of  courfe  their  pro^ 
perties,  fuch  as  we  now  find  them,  are  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  fucceffive  generations.     Many  there 
are,  indeed,  who  have  competencies  that  enable 
them  to  live  with  ceconomy,  in  this  country  ;  but 
the  great  mafs  are  men  of  oppreffed  fortunes,  con- 
figned  by  debt  to  unremitting  drudgery  in  the 
colonies,  with  a   hope,  which   eternally   mocks 
their  grafp,  of  happier  days,  and  a  releafe  from 
their  embarraffmentSt     Such  are  the  times  whicl^ 
we  have  lately  feen,  that  if  fufijpred  to  continue, 
might  poflibly  have  given  effedt  to  their  exertions, 
and  have  lifted  them  out  of  their  diftrefTes.     But 
it  feems  that  poverty  is  confidered  as  the  legiti- 
mate  heritage   of    every    Weft   Indian   planter. 
They  may  encounter  lofs,  and  ftruggle  with  ad^ 
yerfity ;  but  never  are  they  to  profit  of  contin- 
gencies 
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gencies  that  may  enable  them  to  repair  the  difaf- CHAP, 
ters  of  adverfe  fortune,  to  which  they  are  pecu-      V. 
liarly  fubjeded  by  their  pofition. 

**  If  the  minifter  means  the  ruin  of  the  Wefl: 
Indian  colonies,  he  may  efFed  it  by  promoting  the 
extenfive  cultivation  or  the  fugar  cane  in  the  Eafl: 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  the  fupply  of  any  part  of 
the  European  market ;  and  we  have  only  equity 
to  oppofe  to  power,  for  we  cannot  repel  injury. 
Murmurs  would  be  unavailing,  and  our  refent- 
ments  important ;  but  it  would  be  a  bafe  defer- 
tion  of  intereft,  to  fuflfer  ourfelves  to  be  intimi- 
dated  into  a  voluntary  furrender  of  right.  We 
proteft  therefore  againft  any  innovation,  and 
ladhere  to  the  fyftem  of  double  monopoly :  There 
we  are  at  anchor ;  and  if  there  is  no  fecurity  any 
where  againft  the  ftorms  and  affliftions  of  Provi- 
dence, fo  neither  is  there  againft  the  injuftice  of 
men ;  but  we  (hall  at  leaft  have  the  confolation  of 
not  fufFering  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bolbms, 
or  of  leaving  accufers  in  oiir  pofterity !" 

To  inch  a  remonftrance  as  the  foregoing,  rcr 
fpeftfuUy  but  firmly  delivered,  it  is  difficult  to  fay, 
what  reply  could  be  given.  If,  howevier,  it  is  not 
the  wi(h  or  intention  of  government  to  violate  the 
national  faith  with  the  colonies,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  monopoly,  their  apprehenfions  on  that 
head  may  be  eafily  removed.  In  this  important 
bufinefs  fatisfaftion  being  given,  to  the  reft,  if 
candour  were  to  diftate  an  anfwer,  although  much 
muft  be  admitted,  much  too  might  be  faid,  and 
honeftly  faid,  to  foften  and  conciliate.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  however  harfli  and  unkind  the  con- 
dud  of  the  mother  country  has  occafionally^  been 
thought,  the  colonies  ought  not  to  forget  that 
they  are  indebted  to  her  for  all  that  they  poflefs ; 
their  birtji  and  origin,  laws,  government,  reli- 
gion 
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BOOK  g?on  and  liberty ;  deriving  from  her  parental  foU- 
VI.  citude  and  powerful  proteftion,  every  circum^r 
fiance  that  renders  them  profperous  in  themfelvcs, 
and  enviable  to  others.  If,  during  the  fatal  and 
deftruSive  war  which  terminated  in  the  difmem- 
berment  of  the  empire,  they  had  their  fhare*-r 
perhapd  more  than  their  (hare-^— of  the  general  ca*- 
lamity,  they  will  not  forget  that  all  of  them  that 
had  fuffered  by  capture  (Tobago  except^)  were 
reftored  by  the  peace  to  the  bleffings  of  a  Britifli 
conftitution  and  government.  Perhaps,  fincc 
that  time,  a  more  liberal  policy,  a  more  generous 
freedom,  might  in  fome  points  have  been  wifhed 
and  expe£bed ;  but  it  ihould  be  remembered,  that 
they  enjoy,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  as  a  compeur 
fation  for  commercial  reftraint,  the  privilege  of 
the  Britiih  market,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Britifli 
capital.  Tliey  poffefs  too,  every  charaderiftic  mark 
of  a  free  people  in  their  internal  concerns.  They 
ju-e  taxed  foldy  by  their  own  reprefentatives,  and 
have  nof  the  image,  but  the  fubftance  alfo,  of  a^ 
EngHfli  conflitution.  This  whole  ftate  of  com- 
mercial fervitude  and  civil  liberty  (asagreatwritcr* 
hath  well  obferved)  taken  together,  though  cer- 
tainly not  perfed  freedom,  yet  comparing  it  with 
the  ordinary  circumilances  of  human  nature,  may 
be  pronounced  a  happy  and  a  liberal  condition. 

To  the  candid  and  ingenuous,  I  truil  I  need 
not  offer  any  apology  for  thus  having,  in  the 
conclufiDn  of  ray  book,  fuggefted  confiderations, 
which  may  tend  to  obviate  mifapprehenfioas, 
remove  prejudices,  ^d  mitigate  anger  between 
thofe,  who  though  divided  by  local  fituation,  are 
allied  to  each  other  by  the  deareft  ties  of  intereil^ 
affeftion,  and  confanguinity.  I  have  thought  thi^ 
the  more  neceffary,  as  it  appears,  by  the  bitter- 

•  Mr.  Burke. 
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nefs  and  acrimony  with  which  forae  men  Ipeak  of  ^  HAP 
the  fugar  colonies,  that  their  aim  is  to  inftigate 
^he  national  refentment,  and  heighten  the  public  < 
animofity  towarids  them.  Inftead  of  manifefting 
a  difpofition,  "  fond  to  fpread  friendfliips  and  to 
cover  heats,"  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  me  to  exert 
their  talents  in  mifreprefentations,  which  can  an^i 
fwer  no  other  end  than  to  fet  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  empire  at  variance  with  each  other.  I  look 
not  in  this  place  to  any  of  thofe  fanatical  writings 
on  flavery  and  the  Have  trade,  which,  equally  dit 
graceful  to  humanity  and  letters,  propagate  the 
moft  daring  and  outrageous  fallhoods  without 
fcruple  or  fhame.  I  allude  to  authors  of  a  very 
different  ftamp;  to  perfons  who,  having  the 
means  of  better  information^  ?ind  pofleffing  abili- 
ties to  influence  the  public  opiniqn,  have  fuflfered 
the  prejudices  of  party  to  bias  their  judgment. 
As  a  man  perfonally  interefted  in  the  welfare  of 
the  fugar  colonies,  I  have  attempted,  by  difplay- 
ing  their  importanfce  and  value,  to  point  out  the 
wifdom  and  neceffity  of  lenient  councils,  and  h 
liberal  indulgence  in  the  government  of  this  king- 
dom towards  them.  In  aiming  however  to  en- 
courage forbearance  and  kindnefs  on  the  one  fide, 
I  have,  as  a  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjeft,  endeavour- 
ed to  conciliate  aifedion,  and  promote  filial  obe- 
dience on  the  other.  If  the  colonifls  refled  fo- 
berly,  I  am  j^erfuaded  they  will  perceive  that,  in 
a  contefl  with  the  mother  country,  they  hav^  no- 
thing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lofe.  Reflec- 
tions of  this  kind,  it  is  hoped,  may  difpofe  ^o 
mutual  confidence  and  moderation;  and  tend 
equally  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  ftrength,  profperity,  and  glory  of  Great 
Britain ! 

END    OF    TH£    SIXTH    BOOK.. 
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HE  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Houfc 
of  Aflembly  of  Jamaica,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abridgement,  was  received  by  the  author 
after  a  great  part  of  this  work  was  printed  off. 
This  abftraft  is  now  added,  becaufe  it  contains  : 
much  valuable  and  authentic  information  oon- 
ccming  moft  of  the  fubjeds  difcuffed  in  this  vo- 
lume. The  fubfequent  tables  are  fubjoined  for 
the  fame  reafon.  Of  thefe,  the  ^r/i  2Xid/econd 
are  taken  from  a  late  publication  by  the  £alt 
India  Company,  and  are  therein  faid  to  have  been 
fumilhed  by  the  infpe&or  general  of  the  cufloms 
of  Great  Britain.  The  third  is  a  continuation  of 
the  fecond,  fomewhat  differently  arranged,  in 
order  that  a  ftate  of  the  liigar  trade,  the  refinery, 
&c.  and  the  home  confumption  of  that  article^ 
during  four  years  preceding  the  late  war,  and 
four  years  fmce  its  termination,  may  be  feen  at 
one  view.  The  fourth  znd^fth  are  the  more  va- 
luable, as  they  contain  official  information  which 
is  not  to  be  procured  at  any  public  department 
YoL.n.  in 
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in  Great  Britain.  For  thefe  laft-mentioned  (do- 
cuments I  am  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  John 
Forbes,  Efquire^  a  very  diftinguiftied  member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland  ;  to  whofe 
noble  and  patriotic  exertion  it  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, owing  that  the  trade  is  now  free  and 
open  in  a  direft  intercourfe  between  that  King- 
dom and  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
a, trade  which  every  good  fubjeft  muft  rejoice  to 
perceive  is  daily  increafmg,  inafmuch  as  that' 
commerce  which  is  reciprocally  beneficial  to  her 
dependencies,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  promote 
the  general  wealth  of  die  mother  countrj^ 
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.R.  Shirley^  from  the  committee  appointed  to  en- 
quire into,  and  report  to  the  houfe,  the  (late  of  the  fugar 
trade,  and  the  efFc£l  which  an  aft,  paffed  during  the  laft 
feflion  of  parliament,  entitled,  jfn  a^  for  regulating  tha 
allowance  of  the  drawback^  and  payment  of  the  bounty j  on 
the  exportation  of  fugar  ;  and  for  permitting  the  importation 
9f  fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  ijlands^ 
in  foreign  fbips^  is  likely  to  have  on  the  faid  fuear 
trade;  to  enquire  into  the  confequences  that  may  fol- 
low an  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  \  &c*  &c.  reported 
as  follows : 

That,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  houfe,  they 
had  proceeded  to  colleft  the  beft  information  that  could 
be  obtained,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  efFefts  that 
muft  neceflarily  arife  from  the  operations  of  an  aft  evi- 
dently calculated  to  prevent  the  price  of  fugar  exceeding 
a  certain  (tandard ;  for  which  purpofe  the  committee 
thought  it  proper  to  compare  together  two  periods  of 
time,  in  which  the  Wett  India  colonies  enjoyed  the 
bleffings  of  peace,  and  in  which  the  quantity  of  fugar 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Weft  Indies  was 
nearly  the  fame,  but  its  value  very  different.  The  firft 
period  comprehends  the  term  of  four  years,  viz.  1772, 
1773,  n74>  ^"^  ^77S>  (^^  w^s  not  till  the  beginning  of 
1776  that  the  American  privateers  began  to  feize  Weft 
India  (hips) ;  the  fecond  commencea  with  1788,  and  in- 
cludes'the  three  fubfequent  years:  During  both  thefc 
periods,  none  of  the  fugar  colonies  were  afflifted  with 
hurricanes  ;  in  the  former,  the  importation  of  fugar  Into 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  3,921,781  cwt,  from  Jamaica, 
and  to  3,762,804  cwt,  from  the  reft  of  the  fugar  colo- 
nies;  and  in  the  latter  to   5,130^085   cwt.  from  this 
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ifland,   and  to   2,563,228  cwt.  from  the  reft  of  the 
iflands. 

^  And  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  council,  fubmitted  to  his  majefty's  con- 
£  deration,  that  the  quantity  of  tonnage  of  Britiih  veflels 
that  have  cleared  outwards  from  Jamaica  alone  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  world,  between  the  5th  of  January  1787 
and  5th  of  January  1788,  amounted  to  85,788  tons; 
and  from  the  books  of  the  receiver  general  of  this  ifland, 
it  appears  that,  from  the  i(l  of  January  to  the  31ft  of 
December  1791,  it  has  been  138,149  tons*,  an  increafc, 
in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  of  52,361  tons,  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  giving 
employment  to  5,700  additional  feamen. 

Many  circumftances  were  favourable  to  this  ifland 
during  the  firft  period,  particularly  the  price  of  flaves^ 
which,  upon  an  average  of  29  cargoes,  was  34/.  10/.  34^. 
fterling  fer  head,  whereas  during  the  latter  it  has  been 
47/.  IS.  6'2d.  and  is  now  59/.  2/.  9^.  an  advance  of  71 
per  cent,  the  natural  confequence  of  which  is,  that  hired 
labour  has  rifen  from  14^.  to  2irf.  fterling /<fr  day. 
During  the  fame  period,  the  price  of  liknber  from  Ame- 
rica has  increafed  37  per  cent.-  faltcd  beef  from  Ireland 
222,  and  falted  pork  10  per  cent,  and  in  regard  to  that 
moll  eflfential  article  of  confumption,  herrings,  (with 
which  our  nejjroes  muft  be  fed),  the  advance  is  no  lefs 
than  66  per  ( 


legroi 


'  Notwithftattding  fo  confiderable  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  herrings,  the  committee  perceive,  by  an  ac- 
count returned  by  the  naval  officer,  that  during  the  firft 
period  76,168  barrels  were  imported,  and  that  during 
the  latter  the  importation  amounted  to  169,051  barrels- 

The  committee  have  further  to  Rate  that,  in  confe- 
quence of-  the  fcarcity  of  wood  in  many  parts  of  the 
ifland,  a  number  of  fugar  eftatcs  are  obliged  to  import 
fuel  from  Great  Britain;  whereby  the  collieries  are 
benefited,  and  the  Britifh  navigation  encouraged. 

Among  other  circumftances,  likewife,  which  occurred 
in  thefe  two  periods,  favourable  to  the  firft,  it  appears, 

from 
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from  the  minutes  of  the  houfe,  that  the  taxes  raifed  in 
this  Ifland  in  1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775.,  amounted 
to  111,422/.  0/.  o|rf.  Iterling,  which,  on  an  average,  is 
27,855/.  10/.  2(i.  each  year;  whereas,  in  tJie  latter 
period,  the  contingent  ex()cnces  of  government  have 
encreafed  fo  enormoufly,  that  it  has  been  neceiTary  to 
provide,  for  the  laft  four  years,  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
409,312/.  17/.  i^d.  fterling,  which,  for  one  year,  is 
102,328/.  4f.  3gflf.  independent  of  the  revenue  granted 
to  the  crown  in  1728.  To  this  nluft  now  be  added,  the 
Britifli  pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  20th  light  dragoons, 
.and  the  pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  privates  of  the  i6th 
and  2oth  regiments,  lately  arrived  from  Halifax,  which,  , 
with  the  ifland  fubfiftence,  and  the  building  of  barracks, 
may  altogether  exceed  45,000/.  fterling. 

The  Committee,  having  enquired  into  the  diffi^rence  of 
the  expences  that  attended  the  cultivation  of  fugar  cftatcs 
between  the  firft  and  the  fecond  period,  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  beft  account  of  the  price  of  fugars  at  Britifli 
markets,  and  of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  • 
the  Bxitifti  faf^ors,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  fugar  planters, 
after  deducing  from  the  grofs  fales  the  duties^  the  infu- 
rance,  the  freight,  commiffions,  and  other  charges  of  falc, 
-together  with  the  amount  of  the  fupplies  annually  ex- 
ported from  different  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  fupport  of  their  eftates  ^  for  which  purpofe  they 
appHed  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  member  of  this  committee, 
and  requefted  that  he  would  direft  his  clerks  to  extraft 
•  from  his  books  the  fales,  not  only  of  his  own  fugars, 
but  of  thofe  made  on  eftates  cntrufted  to  his  care. 

By  thofe  accounts  it  appears,  that  his  faftors  in  Great 
Britain  fold,  during  the  firft  period,  4,018  hogfheads, 
weighing  5 1,634  cwt.  on  an  average  of  34f.  8^.  per  cwt. 
and  that,  during  the  laft  period,  ihey  fold  5,314  hogf- 
heads and  ictieroes,  weighing  7^5,365  cnvt.  on  an  ave- 
rage of  58/.  7^.  per  cwt.  and  that  the  balance  at  the 
di(pofal  of  the  fugar  planters,  after  all  deductions  made, 
was  18/.  4|rf.  per  cwt.  during  the  firft,  and  32/.  2d. 
during  the  latter  period. 
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And  here  the  committee  cannot  but  point  out  to  the 
houfe  the  extraordinary  advantages  refulting  to  the  parent 
ilatc  from  the  culture  of  canes  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  for 
the  above  calculations  clearly  (hew,  that  when  fugars 
were  felling  at  34/.  8(/.  Great  Briton  received  out  of 
the  faleS)  for  duties,  fupplies,  infurance,  freight,  and 
charges,  16/.  3|(/.  for  each  hundred  weight  fo  im- 
ported and  fold;  and  when  felling  at  58/.  ^d.  no  lefe 
than  ^6s.  ^d.  per  cwi.  and  as  the  imports  of  fugar  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  have 
amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  four  years,  to 
1,923,328  cwt.  itmuft  be  evident  (though  at  firft  fight 
it  may  appear  hardly  credible),  that  Great  Britain  has 
received  annually,  from  the  amount  of  the  grofs  fales  of 
fugars,  and  the  purchafe  of  fupplies,  2,983,161/.  9/.  4//. 
fterling,  befides  the  benefits  that  refult  to  her  monied 
men  from  an  intereft  of  6  per  cenU  and  to  her  farmers 
and  manufafturers  from  the  profits  of  the  fugar  planters, 
which  uhimatcly  center  in  Great  Britain^  or  are  expend- 
ed in  improvements  here* 

The  committee  have  included  in  the  above  cilcula- 
tions  the  duties,  amounting  to  1,442,490/.  fterling;  for 
though  it  may  be  alledged,  that  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  might  derive  the  fame  advantages  from  an  im- 
portation of  fugars  from  any  foreign  colony,  yet  the  ac- 
count of  fales  of  tl^e  fa£lors  in  Great  Britaip  prove  that 
the  duties  are  paid  by  the  planters  ;  that  the  factors  not 
only  dedu£l  it  out  of  the  grofs  fales,  but  even  charge  an 
intereft  on  it  until  the  fugars  ate  paid  for  by  the  pur- 
chafers  ;  and  that  it  depends  on  the  price  fugars  fell  at, 
whether  the  planter  fliall  be  reimburfed  or  not. 

The  committee  having  been  able  to  ftate  to  the  houfe 
the  price  of  fugars,  and  the  balance  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  planters  in  the  hands  of  their  fa<Elors  in  Great  Bri- 
t«tin,  during  thefe  two  periods  of  time,  it  remains  to 
fhew  the  effeAs  that  thefe  circumftances  have  had 
'  here. 

The  committee  find  that,  during  the  firft  period,  there 
were  775  fugar  eftates  in  Jamaica,  exporting  to  Great 
Britain  annually  76,897  hogflieads,  which  weighed  at 
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Ihe  home  markers  9801436  cKot.  and  the  balance  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  planters  being  i  8x.  4^d.  per  cwt,  thefe 
76,897  hogflieads  neated  900,775/.   11/.  6d.  llerling. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fugar  exported  from  hence 
to  America  (amounting,  during  the  firft  period,  to  408 
hogflieads  each  year),  and  what  is  fold  here  for  the  con- 
fumptlon  of  the  id  and,  together  with  the  rum,  do  not 
defray  all  the  expences  attending  fugar  eftates,  if  the 
purchafe  pi  flaves  and  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
fupport  of  government  are  to  be  added  to  it.  The 
fugar  planter  muil  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  thefe  two 
articles  on  account  of  the  balance  dated  above  to  be  at 
his  difpofal  in  Great  Britain^ 

On  a  very  low  calculation,  ;ind  upon  a  general  ave- 
nge, fugar  eftates  in  Jamaica  require  an  annual  fupply 
of  fix  flaves  each,  to  keep  up  the  health,  the  ftrength, 
and  the  number  of  its  labourers.  A  gang  of  new  ne-^ 
groes  affords  at  firft  a  great  proportion  of  workers ;  but 
when  they  become  old  and  infirm,  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  children  increafes,  either  new  flaves  muft  be 
bought,  the  old  ones  over-worked,  or  the  produce  of 
the  eftate  be  confiderably  reduced* 

it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  two-thirds  of  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  fugar  eftates^ 

Thefe  two  articles  being  deduced  from  900,775/. 
1 1/.  6d,  the  committee  find,  that  the  fum  of  726,992/. 
2J".  4^*  was  thd  neat  proceeds  of  775  eftates  durihg  the 
firft  period,  being  the  whole  that  the  fugar  planters  had 
te  fupport  themfelves  and  families,  to  educ^e  their  chil- 
dren, to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  advances  made  by  their 
factors  in  Great  Britain,  and'  to  difcharge  the  principal : 
this  being  impracticable,  what  was  the  confequence  ? 
In  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  one  hundred  and  feven- 
ty-feven  eftates  have  been  fold  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
to  the  total  ruin  of  many  induftrious  men  •$  fifty-five 
eftates  have  been  thrown  up;  and  ninety-two  are  ftill 
in  the  hands^of  creditors  f  And  it  appears,  from  the  re- 
turn made  by  the  provoft-marftial  (who  afts  in  Jamaica 
atiheriflFof  tlie  ifland)  that  80,021  executions,  amount- 
G  g  2  ing 
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ing  to  22,563,786/.  fterling,  have  been  lodged  in  his 
office,  in  the  courfc  of  twenty  years. 

The  four  lall  years  afford  better  profpefts ;  for  diough 
the  price  of  flaves,  of  lumber,  falted  beef,  pork>  and 
herrings,  is  confiderably  increafed,  and  the  taxes  are 
much  higher,  yet  the  neat  price  of  fugars  tOLthe  plan- 
ter having  rifen  from  i8f.  4\d.  to  32/.  2d.  perhwt. 
they  have  begun  to  pay  their  debts,  and,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  payments,  have  got  into  better  credit. — ^In  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  year,  2,181  executions  only  were 
lodged  in  the  office  of  the  provod-marfhal,  amounting 
to  569,724/.  fterling,  and  the  quantity  of  fugars  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain  has  increafed  from  980,436  rwt. 
to  1,282,514  cwt,  an  increafe  of  302,078  cwt»  The 
committee  have  further  to  obferve,  that  47  fugar  eftates^ 
are  fettling  in  this  ifland. 

This  increafe  in  the  value  of  fugars  has  been  occa- 
fioncd,  not  fo  much  by  an  increafe  of  confumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  by  a  greater  demand  for 
foreign  markets.  It  appears  that  Great  Britain,  during 
the  years  1790  and  1791,  exported  277,656  rw/.  raw, 
and  278,39/  civt.  refined  fugars;  which,  at  the  rate  of 
4 5 J.  per  cwi,  for  the  raw,  and  90X.  per  cwt.  for  the  re- 
fined fugars,  has  added  at  leaft  1,600,000/.  fterling  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  in  favour  of  the  parent  ftate. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  imprt^er  to  obferve,  that,. 
from  the  operations  of  an  aft  limiting  the  price  of 
fugars  to  a  certain  ftandard,  foreign  refiners  and  gro- 
cers, not  knowing  whether  the  drawback,  and  payment- 
of  the  bounty,  will  or  will  not  be  allowed,  cannot  de- 
pend on  being  fupplied  from  the  Britifti  markets ;  and 
Ihould  the  fugars  made  in  the  Britifti  Weft  India  iflandS" 
be  thereby  confined  to  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  importation  exceeding  the  confumption, 
the  fugar  planters  will  return  again  to  that  ftate  of 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  from  which  they  are  beginning  to 
emerge. 

♦  '^I'he  committee  have  further  to  obferve,  that  the  pro- 

'  du<^ions  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  arc  as  much 

a  part  of,  the  national  wealth,  as  if  the  fame  had  come 
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to  the  port  of  London  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  every  acre  of  land  turned  xfito  a  (late  of  cultiva- 
tion by  tnc  induftry  of  the  coldnifts,  is  an  increafe  of 
wealth  to  the  parent  Rate ;  that  the  profits  of  the  plan- 
ters center  in  Great  Britain ;  for  whatever  price  is  paid 
for  fugar  that  money  is  immediately  repaid  by  the  plan-* 
ters  to  their  creditors,  or  laid  out  in  Great  Britain,  or 
expended  here  in  improvements,  which  ultimately  enrich^ 
Great  Britain ;  that  the  exports  of  fugars  from  Great 
Britain  to  foreign  markets  are  as  beneficial  to  the  Britifh 
trade  as  the  exports  of  corn,  or  any  other  produftion 
of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  equally  increafes  the  balance 
of  trade  in  its  favour ;  that  all  wife  nations  have  always 
confidered  an  increafe  of  wealth  as  much  more  eflen* 
rial  than  the  increafe  of  any  fpecific  tax ;  that  an  in- 
creafe of  wealth  produces  an  increafe  of  confumpr 
tion,  and,  of  courfe,  renders  every  tax  much  more 
produftivc.  And  the  committee  beg  leave*  to  add,  in 
proof  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  arguments,  tha^  from 
Monfieur  Amould's  account  of  the  balance  of  the 
French  trade  at  the  time  the  revolution  took  place, 
it  appears  that  France  exported  to  Italy,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  Baltic,  fugar  and  coffee,  the  pro- 
duAions  of  her  Weft  India  iflands,  to  fuch  an  amount, 
that' {he  received  the  immenfe  fum  of  120  millions 
of  livres  annually  from  this  branch  of  her  commerce ; 
and  Monfieur  Arnould  adds,  that,  without  Jt,  the 
balance  of  trade  would  have  been  greatly  againft  her. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  thefe  matters 
being  properly  ftated  to  parliament,  [there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  juftice  will  be  done  to  the  Britifh  co- 
lonifts;  they  therefore  recommend  to  the  houfe  to  iii- 
ftrufl:  Mr.  Fuller,  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  to  petition 
the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for  thc^  repeal  of  that 
part  of  the  aft  paffed  laft  feflion,  entitled,  j^n  a8  for 
regulating  the  allowance  of  the  drawback^  and  payment  of 
the  bounty  ^  on  the  exportation  of  fugar  ^  and  for  permit-' 
ting  the  importation  of  fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama 
and  Bermuda  iflands^  in  foreign  fhipSj  which  regulates 
the  exportation  of  fugars  flrom  Great  Britain  to  foreign 
markets.     As  to  the  meafure  of  opening  free  ports  in 
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the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  iflands  for  the  importatioi| 
qf  foreign  fugars  and  coffee,  the  committee  arc  of 
opinion,  that  as  thefe  fugars  and  coffee  are  not  to  be  con-; 
fumed  in  Great  Britain,  but  put  en  depot  in  ware-* 
/loufes  until  re-exported,  no  great  injury  can  arife 
from  it  to  the  Britifh  Wed  India  iflands  \  and  though 
there  may  be  fome  danger  that  fuch  a  regulation  may- 
give  confiderable  uneafinefs  to  foreign  dates,  particu- 
larly  to  France  and  Denmark,  yet  if  the  carrying  trade 
of  Great  Britain  can  thereby  be  improved,  it  virill  in- 
creafe  the  BritiQi  n^vigatioqj  an4  ac)d  tp  the  fecurity  of 
this  ifland. 

The  comr^ittee  having  enquired  into  the  date  of  the 
fugar  trade^  proceeded  to  confider  the  confequences  that 
may  follow  an  abolition  of  the  flkve  trade ;  and  are  o£ 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  only  put  a  dop  to  all  further 
improvements  in  the  culture  of  fugars  ^nd  cofllee,  but 
that  it  would  in  time  confiderably  reduce  thp  quau<r 
'       tity:  f 

That;  it  would  gradually  diminifli  the  number  of 
white  inhabitant^  in  the  ifland,  and  thereby  leflen  it9 
fecurity: 

And  that  it  would  caufe  bankruptcies,  create  difcon- 
tents,  and  ultimatdy  interrupt  the  peace  and  tranquillir 
ty,  and  affeft  the  internal  fafety,  of  Jamaica  \  the  con- 
fequences of  which  would  be  highly  injurious  to  Great 
'Britain,  and  fatal  to  this  valuable  ifland. 

In  order  to  prove  that  an  abolition  would  coniiderably 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fugars  and  coffee,  it  is  proper  for 
the  committee  to  (new,  that  the  quedion  of  increafe  an4 
decreafeinthe  number  of  ourflaves  has  not  beenconfidered 
initstrue  point  of  view.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  decreafe^  owing 
to  the  feveral  caufes  that  have  been  repeatedly  urged ;  but 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  decreafe  in  number  that  requires  a 
new  fupply  of  labourers,  as  the  decreafe  of  effeftivc 
workers.  There  are  many  planters  who  actually  poflels 
more  negroes  than  they  had  fojne  years  ago ;  and  yet 
thefe  p  anters  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  culture  of 
^heir  lands>  if  the  trade  ihould  be  aboli(h^d. 
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For  inftance,  the  committee  will  fuppofc  a  planter 
fettling  with  a  gang  of  one  hundred  African  flavesj  all 
bought  in  the  prime  of  life :  Out  of  this  gang  he  will 
be  able  at  firft  to  work,  on  an  average,  from  eighty  to 
ninety  labourers.  The  committee  will  further  fuppofe,  that 
they  increafe  in  number  5  yet  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years, 
this  gang  will  fo  far  be  reduced  in  point  of  ilrength, 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  work  more  than  from  thirty 
to  forty.  It  yriir,  therefore,  require  a  fupply  of  fifty 
new  negroes  to  keep  up  his  eftate ;  and  that  not  owing 
to  any  cruelty,  or  want  of  good  management  on  his 
part;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  humane  he  is,  the 
greater  number  of  old  people  and  young  children  he  will 
have  on  his  eftate.  This  decreafe  of  culture  will  be 
gradual,  and  will  not  at  firft  be  materially  felt ;  but,  in 
the  courfe  of  time,  it  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  fugars 
and  cofiee  exported  to  Great  Britain  by  her  own  colo- 
nies fo  much,  that  (he.  will  be  obliged  to  purchafe,  in- 
ftead  of  felling,  thefe  articles  at  foreign  markets,  to  the 
great  benefit  ,of  other  nations  j  who  will  not  follow  her  ^ 
example,  but  who  will,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their 
fugar  colonies,  and  extend  their  cultivation. 

The  committee  have  further  to  obferve,  with  regard  to 
the  coffee  planters,  that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  pro- 
grefs  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  pf  this  valuable 
article.  During  the  firft  period,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports did  not  exceed  2,114,842/3/.  and  were  annually 
decreafing.  In  1773  and  1774,  the  affembly  of  Jamaica 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  coffee  planters,  both  by 
granting  premiums,  and  by  publifliing  every  information 
that  could  be  procured  from  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  fuppofed  to  be  beft 
underftood:  But  the  committee  do  not  find  that  fuch 
encouragements  produced  any  effeft.  In  1783,  the  ex- 
cife  on  coffee  was  reduced  by  parliament  to  6d,  per  Ih. 
and  this  alone  appears  to  have  given  new  life  to  its  cul- 
ture. During  the  fecond  period,  the  exportation  has 
been  annually  increafing,  and  in  1791  amounted  to 
2,999,874/^/.  There  are  at  prcfent  607  coffee  eftates  in 
Jamaica,  employing  21,01 1  negroes.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  thefe  eftates  are  only  fettling ;  and  as  it  requires 
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five  years  before  cofFee  trees  can  be  in  full  .bearing,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
be  an  article  of  the  flrft  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Hifpaniola  produced,  in  1789,  76,286,530/^/.  of  cof- 
fee j  which,  at  por.  per  cwt.  is  3,432,893/.  fterling  ; 
but  it  will  take  many  years  J^cfore  this  unfortunate 
colony  can  recover  from  the  dreadful  calamities  fhe  has 
been,  and  flill  continues  to  be,  afflifted  with ;  and  as 
France,  before  the  rebellion  of  the  ilaves  at  Hifpaniola, 
exported  to  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  Dantzick, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  RulTia,  fugar  and  coffee  to  the 
amount  of  *■  55,000,000  of  livres,  the  committee  prd- 
fume  to  think,  that  Great  Britain,  by  encouraging  her 
o,wn  coffee  planters,  has  now  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  iucreafing  the  value  of  her  exports  to  Ruffia ;  a  moft 
deCrable  obje6l,  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  conliderably 
in  favour  of  that  empire. 

The  mofl  numerous  clafs  of  white  inhabitants  in  Ja- 
macia  confift  of  the  overfeers,  tradefmen,  and  book- 
keepers, employed  on  fugar  eftates,  pens,  and  other  fct- 
tlements.  It  ^appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  different 
parifhes,  that  there  are  now  767  fugar  eftates,  including 
thofe  that  are  fettling,  and  1,047  pe;is  and  fettlements  in 
coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  having  each  thirty  flaves  and 
upwards ;  and  fuppodng  that  there  are,  upon  an  average, 
four  white  men  on  every  fugar  eftate,  and  one  on  each 
pen  and  feftlement,  their  numbers  will  be  about  4,000. 
All  the  overfeers  and  tradefmen,  and  a  few  of  the  book- 
keepers, fave  foraething  out  of  their  falaries ;  -and  they 
have  no  other  way  of  laying  out  their  money  but  in  the 
purchafe  of  flaves ;  whereby  the  tradefmen,  if  they-  arc 
induftrious,  will  in  time  be  able  to  fet  up  for  themfelves 
in  bufincfs,  and  the  overfeers  procure  themfelves  to  re* 
tire  to  when  old  and  infirm.  Should  the  abolition  take 
place,  thcfe  ufeful  men  will  hoard  up  all  they  can  fave, 
and,  when  they  have  made  up  a  fmall  fum,  they  will 
remove,  and  probably  fettle  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  committee  have  further  to  obfefve,  that,  from 
the  encouragement  given  to  overfeers,  and  th6  profpcft 

•  Vide  Monfitur  Arii9ulJ,  W.  II.  /,  203. 

they 
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they  have  at  prefent  of  independence,  they  are  now  in 
general  a  very  refpeftable  clafs  of  people ;  many  being 
men  of  good  families,  and  many  haying  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education :  To  this,  in  fome  meafurc, 
may  be  attributed  the  mild  treatment  qf  thie  ftaves  in- 
truded to  their  care;  for  manners  have  more  influ-  ^ 
cnce  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  than  even  the  laws  i 
fuch  men  were  not  to  be  had  formerly ;  planters  were 
obliged  to  hire  the  firft  white  men  they  could  find ;  and 
the  compiittee  prefume  to  think,  that  the  few  perfons 
worth]^  of  credit  who  have  given  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  abolition,  have  formed  their  ideas  of  the  treatment 
of  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,  from  what  they  might 
have  formerly  feen  of  the  conduct  of  fuch  men. 

The  committee  having  dated,  that  an  abolition  of  the 
flave  trade  would  depopulate  the  country,  have  further 
to  obferve,  that  the  fame  caufe  would  produce  the  fame 
effe£l  in  the  towns:  Such  merchants  as  have  already 
acquired  fortunes  by  trade,  feeing  no  probability  of  em- 
ploying their  money  to  advantage  in  the  purchafe  of 
lands  in  Jamaica,  would  quit  the  country,  and  carry 
away  their  capitals;  and  the  traders  and  fhopkeepers, 
lofing  theii  cuftomers,  would  not  be  able  to  make  their 
annual  remittances,  either  to  thpir  correfpondcnts  or^o* 
the  manufa£lui;ers  in  Britain* 

The  committee  have  now  to  confider  the  confequences 
of  an  abolition  with  refpedl  to  thofe  who,  having  inhe- 
rited, bought,  or  patented,  unfettled  lands,  are  now 
making  every  exertion  to  open  and  cultivate  the  fame  ; 
and  are  of  opinion,  that  *  thefe  valuable  men  would 
thereby  be  thrown  into  a  date  of  defpair,  becaufc  it 
would  put  It  out  of  their  power  either  to  fell  or  im- 
prove their  properties. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  can  there  be  a  ^oubt  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  fmuggle  Hayes  ?  Will  not  ^  man 
face  every  danger  to  fave  himfelf  and  his  family  from 
ruin  ?  The  ifland  abounds  with  creeks  and  bays,  where 
fmall-decked  veflels  may  run  in  at  any  time;  and,  in  , 

order  to  prevent  fmuggling,  a  very  conGderablc  naval 
force  mull  be  ftationcd  here,  at  an  enormous  expence. 

Thefe 
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Thcfc  fliips  of  war  muft  keep  the  fca  during  tlic  hurri- 
cane months  :  But,  if  this  duty  is  to  be  left  to  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  officers,  unlcfs  they^  are  fupported  by  a  mili- 
tary force,  not  one  of  them  will  be  able  tp  do  their  duty 
but  at  the  rilk  of  life ;  and  fuch  will  be  the  difcorttents 
of  the  people,  from  fo  fevere  a  meafupc  as  an  abolition 
of  the  flavc  trade,  that  the  committee  have  reafoA  to 
apprehend,  that  even  a  military  force  wouW  prove  inef- 
fectual. The  flaves,  feeing  the  white  people  in  a  date 
of  difeord  with  each  other,  would  do  what  the  flaves 
have  done  at  Hifpanidla ;  they  would  rebel,  burn  the 
eflates,  and  deflroy  the  inhabitants. 

The  committee  will  now  fuppofe  the  feizure  of  a  flavc 
fhip  :  What  is  to  become  of  the  cargo  ?  Are  the  negroes 
to  be  fcnt  back  to  Africa  ?  If  they  are,  what  can  be  more 
cruel  than  to  expqfe  them,  and  the  crews  of  the  vefTels, 
to  the* dangers  of  a  fecond  voyage,  much  more  perilous 
and  tedious  than  the  firft,  and  for  which  they  would 
pot  be  prepared  ?  But,  if  they  are  not  to  be  fent  hack 
to  Africa,  and,  on  the  contrary^  to  be  landed  here,  thefe 
negroes  will  immediately  become  fubjeft  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  Jamaica  j  and  the  legmature  of  this  ifland 
will  never  fuffer  a  number  of  uhcivilized  men  to  be 
placed  in  a  flate  of  freedom,  which  would  materially 
injure  the  fafety  of  the  country. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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Weft  Indian  Exports  and  Imports 


TO    Ano    raoM 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


\ 


T    A     B     L    E    S,    &c. 


NUMBER        I.    - 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  VALUE  of  the  WEST 
INDIA  IMPORTS,  according  to  the  Cuftom- 
4  Houfe  Prices,  imported  in  the  following  Years, 
viz. 

years.  value. 

1698  —     —    ^—  .jC-629.S33  ' 

1699  —      —      —     586,255 

1700  —      —      —     824,245 

1701      —      —     738,601 

1702      —     476,168 

•  ^T^i  "~  —  —  626,488 

1704  —  —  —  489,90$ 

1705  —  —  —  706,574  - 

1706  —  ^  _  537*744 

1707  -—  —  —  604,889 

1708  —  —  —  59*.75o 

1709  —  —  —  645,689 

1710  —  ■—  —  .  780,505 
17,1  __  —  —  556,198 

1712  —  —    —    648,190 

1713  —    —    —    762,248 

1714  _    _    —    843,390 

1715 


/ 


f   A 

fits 

S9       ^^           . 

iBAKSi 

0 

VALUE* 

if^S 



-^^ 



jC.999.4ii 

'  I716 

— 

— * ' 

— • 

1,104,18s 

1717 

— 

-i- 

— 

1,204,057 

1718 

— 

— 

— 

896,031 

1719 

«— 

— ^ 

a- 

875*358 

1720 

— 

— 



1,117,576 

I721 

— 

— 

— 

852,529 

1742 

— *- 

dMM 

— • 

1,015,617 

1723 

— • 

— 

— • 

1,087,254 

1724 

— 

—    \ 



1,160,568 

1725 

— - 

*— * 

— * 

'»559.i85 

1726 

— 

— • 

— 

1,222,511 

1727 

•i— 

-*• 

-»— 

». 039,5 13 

1728 

— 

—         . 

— 

1,498,023 

1729 

— 

— 

— 

1,515,421 

1730 

— 

— 

*— 

1,571,608 

>73« 

*       — 

— 

— 

1,310,580 

1732 

— 

— 

-** 

1,315.458 

1733 

— 

— 

— 

1,618,013 

>734 

*-* 

— * 

— 

1,141,068 

^735 







1,460,609 

1736 

*— 

•^— 

— 

»,423»°39 

'737 







946,423 

1738 

— 

— 

— 

1,475,910 

1739 

— 





1,566,838 

1740 

— ^ 

^— 

*— 

1,185,107 

1 741 

— 

*— 

— • 

1,402,986 

1744 



— 

— 

1,309,886 

1743 

— - 

— 

— 

1,404,610 

1744 

— 

— 

— 

i,»56,952 

»745 

— 

— 

— 

1,024,097 

1746 

i— 

— 

— 

1,148,124 

1747 

— • 

— 

— 

941,116 

1748 

— 

— 

— 

1,615,122 

>749 

"" 

~ 

~ 

1,478.075   . 
»75o 

T  A  B  L  E  S,  &CW 

YEARS.  VALUK. 

1750 ^  —^.1,514,452 

1751  _  -«  __  1,444,775 

175a  —   -   1,428,824 

»753  —  —  —  i»838.i37 

1754  —  — .  — .  1^462,6.01 

»755  -^  — .  —  1,867,256 

1756  —  —  ^  1,687,1^7 

^757  —  —  -^  1,906,147 

1758  — .  _*  ^  1,858,425 

1759  ^  —  >«  1,833,646 

1760  .—.  —  —.  1,8(61,668 

1761  —  —  —  1,953,622 

1762  ^-  * —  —  1,762,406 

1763  —  —  —  2,254,231 
,764  —  —  —  2,391,552 

»765  —  —  —  a.  "96,549 

1766  —  —  —  2,704,114 

1767  .^—  — «.  — .  2,690,673 
,768  —>  —  •—  2,942,717 

1769  —  —  —  2,686,714 

1770  .  — •  —  *-*  i,  1 1,0,026 
,77,  -_  _  _  2,979,378 
1772  __  -^  —  3,530,082 
•773  —  ^  *—  2,902,407 
'774  —  —  —  3,574,70* 
*775  —  —  —  3>688,795 

1776  —  —  —  3,340,949 

1777  —  —  *—  2,840,802 

1778  —  —  —  3,059,922 

•779  —  —  —  2,836,489 

1780  —  —  — .  2,612,236 

1 78 1  —  —  —  2,023,546 

1782  —  —  —  2,612,910 
,783  —  —  —  2,820,387 
1784  _  —  —  3^53 '»7o5 


1785 


I 


T    A    B    L    E    S,    ftc. 


YEARS. 

1785. 
1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 


VALUE. 
4,400,956 
3,484,025 

3»758,o87 
4,307,866 
3,917,301 
3,854,204 


NUMBER  II. 
UNIV.  OF  ^liCHIQAN, 


NUMB 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  QUANTITY  of  BRITISH  PLAN^ 

of  January,  1699,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1755,  and  th 


AL 


An  ACCOUNT,  for  the  fame  Periods,  df  the  QUANTITY 

ing  each  Year,  and  the 


Imported. 


Raw  Sugar  Exported.     Refined  Sugar  Exported. 


1699  — 

1700  — 

1701  — 
J  702  — 

1703  — 

1704.  — 

1705  — 

1706  — 

1707  — 

1708  — 

1709  — 

1710  — 

1711  — 
17U  — 

1713  — 

1714  — 

1715  — 

1716  — 

1717  — 

1718  — 

1719  — 

1720  — 

1721  — 

1722  — 

1723  — 

1724  — 

1725  — 

1726  — 

1727  — 

1728  — 

1729  — 

1730  — 
I73»  — 
>732  — 
>733  — 

1734  -- 

1735  — 

Vol. 


(^TAMTITY.     j 

ewi.     qrs.  lbs,  \ 

•  427»573  «  25  : 

489>326  I  7  1 

435,465  I  21 

259,062  3  6 

408,914  o  i 

315,837  2  12 

370,157  I  7 

33'?.S73  3  3 
388,267  3  26 
377,107  2  II 

397»570  3  »* 

507,662  I  21 

366,394  I  26 

423,541  o  I 

503,528  I  8 

512,221  3  o 

617,414  3  II 

684,759  2  16 

763»>75  3  H 
566,885  o  1 
544,634  o  25 

7o6»385  3  20 

497,611  o  21 

616,941  o  9 

66i\']66  2  9 

729»«33  *  13 

'  851,952  2  25 

668,346  I  9 

645,158  o  I 

972,240  O  f 

994,761  3  24 

1,024,078  2  3 

818,277  I  12 

822,844  3  15 

^,001,784  2  o 

695>^79  3  9 
903,634  2  22 

XL 


QUANTITY.     1 

QUANTITY. 

cwt,      grt.  lit.  \ 

cwU     qrt.  lis. 

182,325  2   4 

14,302  0  20 

165,391  3  »6 

17,644   2  23 

133.917  3  »' 

3»475  I  »7 

45»o3^  «   5 

2,908  2  24 

84,016  2  26 

621   I  25 

I33»7«3  »  8 

1,339  0  15 

71,822  1  7 

.  690  3  18 

107,217  0  16 

1,846  2  23 

131,832  2  25 

2,156  2  13 

64,180  3  6 

2,365  I  18  i 

74.377  3  23 

924  0  18 

117.075  2  5 

2,146   41  21 

82,142  2  24 

1,800   2  16 

119,567  I   8 

8,579   2  18 

184,609  0.12 

3.493  I  >o 

158»99^  3  6 

3.482  3  5 

143.337  I  13 

4.48*  3  H 

i6i,94«  3  3 

4,549  0  I 

290,179  »  »« 

9*993  0  ^ 

i24»375  «  "3 

13,188  I  9 

167,622  0  20 

3,644  2  19 

121,778  0  9 

3.»o^  3  7 

66,743  3  «« 

3.786  2  25 

83,609  2  5 

5.245  2  2 

63.479  I  7 

4,914  2  12 

110,088  I  II 

5.177  2  19 

147,408  2  I 

6,293  3  5 

146.915  3  22 

8,414  2  7 

112,699  3  21 

11,073  3  » 

210,320  3  23 

29.134  »  4 

158,746  2  13 

13,686  I  2 

167,980  I  12 

14.538  0  23 

95,832  0  I 

21,077  2  26 

121,904  3  18 

16,511  3  18 

102,274  0  5 

27,008  2  5 

44.932  0  8 

13,275  0  26 

69^899  2  25 

avfi'\o  V  ^ 

ACCOUNT  of  the  TOTAL  QUANTITY  of  SUGAR 


ars: 


An  ACCOUNT,  for  the  feme  Periods,  of  the  QUANT 
Quantity  exported  to  Ireland^  and 


the 


1772.. 

1773 -■ 
1774-. 
1775.. 


Quantity  of  Britiih  Plaata* 
tioD  Sugar  imported. 


cwt»       qrt.  Ihs. 

1,786,045    o  I 

i>762>387     3  »5 

2,015,911     I  15 

2,002,224     3  8* 


Total  -  -  -  -  I     7,566,569    o     1 1 


Raw. 

lao 
£d 


Average-'-     '     1,891,642     i       3 


The  following  fhcwf  the  ANNUAL  CC 


Imported. --RAWJSUGARon  an  Aver 

Exported. RAW  and  REFINED,  th 


Total  of  h 

1787--- 
1788-.. 
1789... 
1790--. 

Total 

lAveriige  -  - 

Quantity  of  Britiih  Planta- 
tion Sugar  imported. 

Ra^ 

lac 
£r 

cwt'          qrs*     &. 
1,926,121      0        3 
2,065,700     0      12 

i»935»»^3     *     «i 
1,882,005     0     17 

1 

7,809,049     3     25 

1,952,262    X    27 

The  following  (hews  the  ANNUAL  C* 

Imported, RAW  SUGAR  on  an  avt 

Exported. RAW  and  REFINED,  tl 


£^ 


Total  of  he 
^    d. 


Gro/tDutietreceivcdini'j^'j 1,188,983     l    ip     Gro/i    '•  ^ 

DeduA  Drawbacks    ;^.  122,973     7     "  Dedm!  *  7 

Bounties      -      93fjoi     14      3 

.    ■      216,27c     3     a 

^  v\ 

Net  Prod  ace     —     — .     — ^     ...     .^     on  \  Aon   \^    ^        ^^ 
Vol.  II.  U ^ • 


An 


Year  ending  La 


Denominations, 

i 

1 

1 

1 

.a 

1 

Ale     -    -       -     -        Barnh. 



... 

■ 



,_ 

Aquavita:      -     -           Gallons. 

— 

, — 

120 

— 

— 

g    iHams     -   Cvt/.  qrs,  lbs- 

144  3  ai 

.. 

Z5^  I     ° 

... 

^^ 

^  1  Fiitthcs      -         Flitcbes' 

51 

— 

102 

— 

— 

Btfef     -      -     -     -       Bjriels. 

i^'^n 

2,8c6i 

15,012 

34 

3914 

Beer      -      -      -      -      Borreli. 

IlO^ 

_ 

446 

.. 

Bread     -     -     Civt,  ^rt.  lis. 

92  0  14 

64  0    0 

500  0  14 

— 

12  0    0 

Bullion      -     -      -         Ounces. 

— 

— 

— 

— w 

...      j 

Butter     -            Civt.  qrs.  lbs 

1,3*8  1     7 

2,898    I    2T 

9,811  I  14 

zi  0    0 

311  0    03, 

Candles     -          C'u.'t,qr,.lbs. 

126  a    0 

Z(i3  0  ai 

590  I     0 

120 

98  0    0 

Card$,  Playing     Do^.  Path. 

^ 

... 

150 

~. 

.« 

Chccfc      -          Cvt.  qrs.  Uu 

13  3  14 

100 

<^  a     7 

.. 

.. 

Cordage         -         CiLt.  qrs.  lbs. 

40  0     0 

.1. 

60  0    0 

t 

... 

Cydtr     -    Tuns,  m/s.  Galls. 

— 

— 

— - 

.. 

... 

'Barley     -     -      Barrel*. 

.... 

— 

6 

~. 

... 

_:      Beans     -     -       Barrels 
S  ^  Oats     .      -           Birreli. 

— 

...' 

— 

... 

.— 

1,065 

a3» 

192 

.« 

573 

^       Feafe     -     -        Barrels, 
^  Wheat      -      -      Barrels, 

If 

19 

loi 

... 

1         * 

1 

— 

— 

t^New     .     .            TarJs, 

'  300 

120 

15,3^0 

1 

- 

S-      Old       .       .            Tards. 

7iO 

720 

143 

— 

... 

^  L 

FcJthers     -        Cxvt.  qrs,  lbs. 

— 

33c 

— 

.. 

— . 

,    r  Herrings     -       Barrets, 

84 

I33i 

5.801 

30 

... 

5S  \  Ling     -      Cvst.  qrs* lbs. 

5*0 

330 

18  2    c 

0  I  15 

^   ^Salmon     -     Twi/,  Trs, 

,183 

4  I 

644 

... 

5  0 

Flannel     -     -     -          TarJs. 

.80 



Fuftfans     -     -     -          Tards. 

— 

— 

296 

.. 

«^ 

j>   rCafe«   -     -     -          No. 

— 

— ' 

__^ 

— 

_ 

^  <  Drinking     -         Num', 

7,90* 

— 

4.824 

... 

_ 

0   Lwarc     ...    Fahe. 

Z16    19    0 

9  16     0 

248  3     0 

— 

.. 

Gloves      -     -       -           Pairs, 





156 



. 

Groceries  Small  Parcels  Fal. 

300 

— 

8  10    0 

— 

... 

Thread       -       FourJs. 

8 

_ 

-§ 

Small  Parcels        Falue. 

_ 

I  16    0 

22  13    0 

«__ 

„_„ 

X 

L 

1  ' 

CoW4      -      C-wt ,  qrs.  lbs. 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

Horfc      -     Cnot.  qrs.  lbs. 

— 

— 

'  — 

— 

Hair  Powder'    Ctut.qrs.  lbs. 

13  0     7 

600 

17  0    0 

__ 

100 

Hardware    -    -     •      Fahe. 

... 



... 

._ 

Hats     -     -     -     -       NuTil. 

4:0 

500 

144 

~. 

... 

Hoo 

sLard     -   C-wt.  qn.  11;*] 

820 

1 

— 

V 

Vol.  H. 


Year  endinpj 


Denominations. 


,:  r  Tanned        -  Num, 

73  <  Ditto  -  Crvt.  qrs, 

£  CUntanned  -  Nym, 
Horl'es  -  ^o* 

G  C  Wrought,  Ctvt,  qrs,  Uj, 
J   i  Small  Parcels,  f^aiuc. 

Linen,  Cotton,  and  Silk  Ma- 
f^  nufadory  -  f^alue, 

G  r  Cambric  -         Tards, 

.2  ^  Cloth  Plain  -  Tardi, 
•5  C  Coloured  -         Tards 

.  r  Flour  -  Cut,  qrs,  Ih 
"3  i  Groats  -  Barrels 

S  COatmcal,  -  Ctvt,  qrs.  lbs 
Millinery  Ware  -  Falue, 
Mutton  -  Barrels. 

UU.  Rape,         Tuns,  Hbds,  Gs 


,36^  15     4 


Paper,  Writing 

Pork 

Sadlcrs  Ware 

Salt 

Shoes 

Soap 

S  Scalve 
V3  /Goat 
CO   t 


jReamt, 

Barrels, 

ralue, 

\BuJbels 

Bounds 

Ctvt,  qrs,  lbs. 

Do*,  No, 
-      Ctvt,  qrs.  No. 


Stationary  Ware 

£0  \  Cotton 
J  JThread 
g  /Woollen 

btarch 
Stone  Blue 
Tallow 
Tongues 


.  raJue 

Fairs 
Bairs 
Bairs, 


Cwt,  qrs,  lbs 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
Dozens 


Upholftery  Ware        -     f^'aif^^ 
Wax  Candles,  Cwt,  qrs,  lbs. 

Small  Parcels  in  general,  k'alue. 


177,873 
8,883 


acx)    o    o 


*    2,0a  a 
80  10    o 

'  787 
45     I     7 

4     o 
13  15     c 


7    q  14 

394     6 


158  10     I 


86,49» 
3,965 

10 
lOI      o     o 


6 

3,617 
a    o    o 

i,tao 
56    I  14 


7  13 


aa    I    o 

338    10 

.  a8    o    o 

103    3    5 

1 


3,00a  10 

590,990 
57,035 


8 


^3 


o    o  a4 

67 
9.378 
67     7 

156 
1,0624 
799     3  »ii     o 

a8     7  - 

6     3   20      — 

47     6    9     — 


24 
108 


1700 

216       3       G 

1,046  10 


348    15      ^ 


3     o 
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